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52 new advertisers contribute to an 18.2% increase in 
advertising linage in Nation’s Business for the first half of 
1957 over the same period in 1956. June is the 18th con- 
secutive month in which Nation’s Business has shown an 
advertising linage increase. Reason? Nation’s Business 
gives advertisers greater circulation among owners, part- 
ners and presidents than the next two business magazines 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


industrial advertising 


news magazines 


— and industrial advertisers have 

increased their use of the news and management 
field by almost 70°% since 1950. Of the total gain of 
6,077 pages, almost a third, or 1,809 pages, went to 
just one magazine—‘'U.S.News & Wor.Lp Report.” 


“IMPORTANT NEWS"— 
A major reason for this growth record 


Three out of four of ‘“‘U.S.News & WorLD 
Report’s”’ 900,000 subscribers hold managerial jobs 
throughout American business, industry, 
government and the professions. They give thorough 
and intensive readership to ‘“‘U.S.News & WorLD 
Report’ each week because the magazine 


concentrates on the important and urgent news 


GAINS IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
PAGES 1950-1956 


BUSINESS “USN&WR" FORTUNE NEWSWEEK TIME NATION'S 
WEEK BUSINESS 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


which directly affects their business and personal 
plans and decisions. In poll after poll of key 
management and public opinion groups, ‘““U.S.NEws 
& Wor_pD Report”’ consistently receives the most 
votes as the magazine “most useful’’ to them in 
their work, and the magazine in which they place 
**most confidence.’”’ Advertisers, naturally, 


benefit from this reading preference. 


An essential magazine 
Essential to more and more readers 


Essential to more and more advertisers 


Now more than 900,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION .. .a market 
not duplicated by any other magazine in the field 


Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Washington 
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U.S.News Baia 
& World Report FOR IMPORTANT 


FOR ADVERTISERS OF 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS, 
PARTS AND FINISHES 


The materials-specifying function is performed by men 


in these technical title-groups: 
Engineers « Designers « Research & Development Men 
Metallurgical & Chemical Men e Production Men « Technical Executives 


Titles alone are not a reliable indication of materials-specifying influences. The selection of 


materials is a function of some of the men in each of these title-groups. But not a// the men 


in any one title-group perform it. 


Here is a summary of the basic reasons why MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING is the most- 
direct, lowest-cost means to reach and sell materials specifiers whatever their titles may be: 


MARKET SERVED 


MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING serves the men fe- 
ponsible for the selection of engineering materials, parts 


ind finishes in plants manufacturing these products: 
Automotive Products and Parts Light Machinery, Business 
Aircraft, Engines and Parts Machines, Instruments 
Electrical Equipment Ordnance 
Household Appliances 


Agricultural Equipment 


Building Equipment and 
Products 
Railway Equipment and Rolling Process Industries Equipment 
Stock Ships, Boats, Marine Equipment 
Heavy Machinery an 1 Machine 
lools Fine Metalware, Jewelry and 
Novelties 


Containers 
Hardware, Cutlery and Tools 


CIRCULATION 

MATERIALS IN DB&SIGN ENGINEERING’S paid subscribers 
make up the only audience brought together on the basis 
of a common interest in problems of materials selection 
and application. Total net paid ABC circulation (based on 
the November, 1956 issue)* is as follows 


litle-Group Number Per Cent 
13,422 42% 
Production Men 4,788 

Metallurgical & Chemical Men 2,963 


Corporate Officials 4.944 


Engineers & Designers 


Company Subscriptions 4,610 
Sales Personnel 777 
Purchasing Personnel 101 
All Other Subscriptions 1,162 
Not Yet Classified 629 
Total Net Paid 41,696 100% 


*MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING'S net paid circulation 


now exceeds 342,000 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


Every editorial page in MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 


is devoted exclusively to the selection and most effective 
use of the five basic groups of engineering materials used in 
product design and manufacture. Irons & Steels, Nonferrous 
Metals, Nonmetallic Materials, Parts & Shapes, Finishes & 
Coatings. 


MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING publishes more on 
how and where to use engineering materials (including all 
developments in processing methods which affect materials 
selection) than any other magazine. 


READERSHIP 


The appeal of MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING to the 
reader rests solely on his responsibility for materials selec- 
tion. This magazine's highly specialized editorial content 
attracts from each title-group just those men who do 
participate in materials specification. 


As a result of this screening, advertisers in MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING reach all materials specifiers without 
the waste involved in covering entire title-groups which 
would include many men who do not specify materials. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


More companies advertise engineering materials, parts and 
finishes in MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING than in 
any other magazine. (Advertising pages of MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING are checked by the Lyndon Service 
Tabulations are available on request.) 


A representative will be glad to discuss the MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING market for your products. See ad- 
jacent listing for additional information. 


Materials in Design Engineering 


SELECTION & USE OF METALS, NONMETALLICS, PARTS, FINISHES 


fommeniy 


Materials & Methods 
A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
430 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y 
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The Survey of Industrial Buying Power American Industry in 1956 
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ness of the Survey of Industrial Buyine Power, data 
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plied to your industrial marketing problems 
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The S.1.C.—How It Can Help You Achieve data and countless intangibles for the right answers to 
More Effective Industrial Marketing your plant locating problems 


Your market is made up of companies that buy your 
product or service as a solution to a particular problem, 
and because the S.LC. classifies by products produced Other Market Data 
and operations performed, it helps you determine what 
plants need your product and how best to approach 
them. 


The S.1.C.—Strength and Weakness 


The S.L.C. is an extremely valuable tool for industrial Index of Industrial Articles in SM 162, 
marketers despite certain statistical weaknesses in its 


structure. If you know where to expect these weak Summary of Employment Data by States 
nesses, you can use the S.1.C. to solve many marketing Yy 


problems 48 and Regions 


Brief reviews of highly specialized market studies | 
publications serving specific industries or industry 
generally 
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The Survey of 


Industrial Buying Power— 
Looking Back—and AHEAD 


Nearly three decades ago, 1929 to be exact, some intrepid souls in 
the SaALes MANAGEMENT Office thought the roaring twenties needed a 
measuring stick, The government hadn't counted noses since 1920; it 
hadn't released a real census of retail, wholesale or manufacturing 
sales; income never had been broken down beyond the state level. 

Led by Henry J. Wright (now deceased), who was sort of financial 
editor-without-portfolio, and assisted by Ray Prescott, economist- 
statistician, SALES MANAGEMENT took the unparalleled step of showing 
in state and county detail how many people there were and how much 
they earned. Neither subscribers nor advertisers were greatly excited. 
Business was too good that year. Who cared about details? Who knew 
how to apply such information? 

Ihe boys on the advertising staff didn’t get very rich on that Survey, 
for the advertising volume was only a fraction over $4,000—a far cry 
from the $303,395 in billing from the May 10, 1957 issue. 

But then came Black Thursday and the start of our worst depression. 
ihe need for such data became apparent as sales organizations strove 
to move sticky inventories and to keep at least a few of the company 
smokestacks billowing. During the worst depression years SALES 
MANAGEMENT gave them more information and better information on 
pepulation, retail sales and income within the limits of its narrow 
budget, for the 1930-34 period was not one of great prosperity for 
our Magazine of Marketing 

But each succeeding year, without exception, the Survey of Buying 
Power grew larger in both editorial and advertising content, and shortly 
after the end of World War II the needs of the Survey required a year 
round staff of economists and statisticians, and the magazine founded 
a wholly owned research subsidiary, Market Statistics, Inc., under the 
direction of Dr. Jay M. Gould 

Phe May 10 issue became a national institution, accepted and used 
almost universally by manufacturers, advertising agencies, media 
sellers, retail chains, charitable organizations, government departments 
and bureaus. It figures as evidence in courts, in labor-management 
arguments, in quasi-judicial bodies such as the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Federal Communications Commission. The Treasury depart 
ment uses the Survey income estimates, instead of its own income 
tax returns, for setting bond drive quotas. 

Early in the post-war years the ever-increasing number of marketing 
executives who sell to industry began to ask for a comparable service 
in the capital goods field. After much experiment and research, in 
cluding significant contributions from many of these same subscribers, 
reliable formulae for updating Census data began to emerge 

Starting in 1948 the Survey published a section in its May 10 issue 
which gave these industrial marketing executives exclusive updated 
information about employment and plants for leading counties in 
’-digit industries and, more recently, gross sales in 3-digit industries 

It was good—but wasn’t enough, so industrial subscribers told us 


So, starting this July 10, and on the same date henceforth, we “spin 
oll” the industrial section of the consumer survey with this “Survey of 
Industrial Buyine Power.” Its off to a fast start, but still has a way to 
go before it reaches the dimensions of its bigger twin, May 10. 

We hope you like it. Tell us, won’t you? And give us suggestions for 
further improvement next year 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor and Publisher 
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Your Markets are Changing! 


TO HELP YOU FIND AND SELL NEW MARKETS 


Industrial Equipment News 


will spot your product story before specifiers 
and buyers in the largest, most active plants 
in all they 
their current product needs. COST? Only $165 


industries when are looking for 


to $175 a month. 


T 
THROUGH IEN YOU WILL REACH the 40,000 most active, best rated plants 


and buying offices throughout all 452 industries, including government agencies and 
Number of employees and value added, as well as ratings, are used to 
$100,000 or over: 9. 6% 


consultants. 
select the 
$1,000,000 or over. Lists 


most productive plants. 86.5% are rated 


are updated by daily access to the records of Thomas Register. 


. 66,878 officials with product selecting authority 


99.2% 


Total distribution, 74,517 


88.1% by reader request, 86.6% addressed to individuals of readers verified 


22 


83.8% from reader o1 5 


responsible firm member, 15.3% by directory check; 87.3% 
Current verification replies indicate 88.1 


IEN re 


titled to engineering and plant operation. 
read JEN regularly; 11.3¢ 


ence; 51.2% occasionally. 


occasionally; 45.7% use gularly tor buying reler 


Functional Breakdown: Production Management: primary 37.5%; secondary, 12.2%, 
secondary, 11.8%. Product Design 
11.5%, Purchasing: primary, 28.1%; 
Purchasing Breakdown: (Reported by 4.2% of IEN readers, Dec. 


1953) Building and Properties, 20.1%; Heating and Ventilating, 36.4%; Lighting and 


Plant Engineering and Operation: primary, 39.6%; 
and Engineering: primary, 30.9%; secondary 


secondary, 15.0%. 
Communicating, 26.1%; Power and Transmission, 32.8%; Materials, 


34.2%; Materials Handling, 36.2%; Production and Equipment 
duction Control, 30.1%; Service to Production, 41.2%. 


WHY THEY READ IEN: IEN contains nothing but PRODUCT news and informa 


tion, thereby attracting those who already know how and need most to know what 


Parts, Supplie s, 


Tools, 44.5%: Pro 


with. It publishes the latest and most accurate product news, the most product news 
than 1,000 produc t dese riptions per 
number of ads in any business monthly, weekly or daily: in 1956, 1,419 advertisers 
bought 9,840 ads. 


items more issue, including the largest 


IEN’s completeness makes it the first choice of product selector 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY WILL BE SEEN WHEN SSSR rere renee rey 


information for what’s new. But it stays on the desk for frequent reference, greatly 
aided by the exclusive IEN front page Product Finding Index. And every ad is next 


to product news columns. 


COST: iia puts a ceiling on advertising expense by providing standard 1/9 page 


space units (3% x 4% inches) quite adequate to tell your product story. Readers are 
lookin 
eye-catching devices. You buy all-industry saturation at one-industry 


$175 a month. . . $1,980 a year . 


Hence you don’t have to look for prospects or waste pace on 
rates, $165 to 
. the BIGGEST little item on 1,400 ad budgets. 


for products 


DETAILS? 


Send For Complete 
Media Data File 


-----4 


IEN has been called ‘the best documented of industrial 
media’. It published the first NIAA report. It's BPA 
audit contains information not usually included. Many 
special studies add to the wealth of criteria by which 
you may measure IEN’s value to you. Please let us 
send you this helpful Data File 
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YOUR 1958 SALES CAN BE BOOSTED BY 
OPENING NEW MARKETS CREATED 
BY A HOST OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Every new product requires new 


parts, new materials, new manu- 


facturing equipment. In 452 in 


dustries, purchases of 1958 needs 


are developing fast. 


The chief reliance of product se 


lectors in preparing for 1958 


product and production needs is 


Industrial Equipment News. 


No other 


standard of 


paper approaches the 


accurate completeness 
maintained for 24 years by Indus 
trial Equipment News, originator 
of the field of product news and 


information publishing. 


“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING” is the nome 
of a 20-page brochure which briefly points up the impor 
tance of preparing now to tell your product story to NEW 


os well as existing morkets next year 


Send for your copy 
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Chemical 
Engineers 
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and buy 
chemical 


process 

equipment 
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materials ep 


by brand 
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CEP reaches the man 


Li Ve sponsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*F rom the report of a recent 
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Engineering Progress. Fora 
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Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
5 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y 


50tm ANNIVERSARY — 1958 


AMERICAN IN TE OF CHEM ENGINEER 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 


NATIONAL 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


July 1, 1957 


Mr. John Hartman 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hartman: 


It is a pleasure to salute the publishers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
on their new and improved Survey of Industrial Buying Power— 
the first of an annual series now to be published each July 10. 

Giving up-dated government data and your own original esti- 
mates a separate identity and a status of importance, which they 
deserve, makes a significant contribution to better-planned indus- 
trial marketing—one our members will appreciate and, more 
important, will use. 

Marketing people want and need vital statistical data—and the 
more recent the better. Unfortunately, the government’s gather- 
ing, sorting, and publishing processes are so involved and com- 
plex that the results are often distressingly late. The economy of 
the day may well be quite different from that of the benchmark 
period. 

But with your facilities for projecting census figures—facilities 
well proven by the 28-year history of the May 10 survey—you 
can so distill the government findings as to make them tools of 
today and tomorrow for the industrial marketing executive. 

I predict that our members will make widespread use of your 
estimates and articles, for such purposes as: 

1. Setting up sales potentials and quotas by 2-, 3-, and 4- 

digit S.I.C. industries. 

Determining reasonable sales quotas for distributors and/or 
salesman, by S.I.C. industries as well as geographically. 
Preparing the advertising budget. 

Distributing the advertising budget by S.I.C. breakdowns 
and relating these to sales potentials. 

Allocating the advertising dollar among the media most 
important in these specific industries 

Helping in the location of new plant, branch, and warehouse 
locations 


Our best wishes for every success 
Sincerely, 
\ 


JOHN C. FREEMAN 


President 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


4% 


depreciation 


In industry the purchasing department is respon- 
sible for spending an average of 52 cents of the 
sales dollar for materials, supplies and services 


76.3% of 1750 requisitions studied in 17 com- 
panies specified the product to be purchased but 


did not specify brand or source. Selection of supply 


sources is determined by the purchasing depart- 
ment in three cases out of four. 


Breakdown of sales dollar in average industrial company 


Purchasing Magazine is read by more industrial buyers 
because it gives them more methods information 


25,000 circulation 

PURCHASING Magazine reaches 25,000 
key purchasing people through paid 
subscriptions supplemented by care- 
fully selected controlled circulation. 


The publishers conduct a continuing 
company-by-company study of buying 
patterns throughout the entire indus- 
trial field. This assures advertisers of 
the most complete coverage of indus- 


trial purchasing agents available. 


Information learned from this continu- 
ing study permits us to spot omissions 
and cover with controlled circulation 
immediately. This is followed by inten- 
sive effort to convert this new circula- 
tion to paid. See next column for break- 
down of total circulation by Standard 


Industrial Classification numbers. 


eo, UVSF7 


DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY 


SIC INDUSTRY CIRC 
19 Ordnance ....... sical aa 
20 Food .......... ; 461 
21 Tobacco 22 
22 Textiles ....... 246 
23 Apparel ... 58 
24 Lumber 140 
25 Furniture 174 
26 Paper 404 
Printing 233 
Chemicals 741 
Petroleum Processing 180 
Rubber 171 
Leather 63 
Stone, Clay, Glass 383 
Primary Metals 1003 
Fabricated Metal Products 3168 
Machinery 5284 
Electrical Machinery 2967 
Trans. Equipment 3112 
Instruments 708 
39 Misc. manufacturing 355 
Mining 183 
Construction 105 
Transportation 166 
Utilities 248 
Industrial and other distributors.... 495 
Government 533 
Education 316 
All other 1423 
File, samples, checking 1665 


25,040 


Note: The 1423 names classified above as 
all other’’ represent industrial concern: 
and are being checked to determine SIC 
classification 


Editorial Purpose 


PURCHASING is a methods magazine 
edited for purchasing agents by men 
with purchasing experience. Each issue 
helps readers keep up with products, 
prices and processes, but concentrates 
on the methods that are the life blood 
of the purchasing function. Each issue 
is integrated to cover all phases of 
purchasing. 


Readership among buyers 


Readership studies invariably give 
PURCHASING Magazine first place in its 
field. In 11 recent independent studies 
among companies selling to the metal- 
working industry, PURCHASING received 
six times as many mentions as the next 
purchasing publication. 


Readership, metalworking market 


Among 983 industrial publications 
mentioned in an extensive study of the 
metalworking industry, PURCHASING 
Magazine topped the list among pur 
who also rated Pur- 
CHASING the “most useful” publication 


chasing agents, 


PURCHASING ranked as the Num- 
ber Three publication among all 
types of metalworking readers— 
well ahead of such magazines as Amer- 
Machinist, Factory, Machinery, 
Machine Design, Product Engineering 


ican 


Tell your story to purchasing agents, the men who turn requisitions into 
orders... through the pages of PURCHASING, the methods magazine for 
over 25,000 industrial buyers. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE G&@ 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 


#1 Buy in Industrial READERS. Per 
advertising dollar, NEWSWEEK deliv- 
ers more readers in industry than any 
other major news or business maga- 
zine. Specifically : NEWSWEEK delivers 
80.2 readers in industry; U.S. News & 
World Report, 74.9; Time, 60.2; Busi- 
ness Week, 55.8; Fortune, 42.0. 


#1 Buy in Purchasers of CAPITAL 
EQUIPMENT. In 1956 an industry- 
inspired survey of itself revealed that 
in 82% of companies studied, recom- 
mendations on re-equipment outlays 
were made by technical management 
personnel. NEWSWEEK delivers more 
readers in this area, per advertising 
dollar, than any-ANY-—other weekly 
news or business magazine. 


#1 in BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
GOVERNMENT. NEWSWEEK delivers 
more readers in the B-I-G market, per 
advertising dollar, than any other 
weekly news or business magazine. 
86.3% of NEWSWEEK’S 1,100,000 cir- 
culation is concentrated here. And 
70.7% influence purchases in connec- 
tion with their work. 


Newsweek... 


efficient 
reach 
lIndustr 


Power 


#1 in INDUSTRIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING PAGE GAINS. NEWSWEEK in 1956 
led all other weekly news and business 
magazines in both percentage and 
number of page gains from industrial 
advertisers—capping consistent year- 
by-year gains in this area since World 
War II. 


#1 in CORPORATE ADVERTIS- 
ING. In 1956, NEWSWEEK led all maga 
zines in advertising pages run in the 
50 largest corporate campaigns. 

Ask for a summary of NEWSWEEK’S 
Continuing Study of Magazine Cov- 
erage of Industry; and a reprint of 


al 


NEWSWEEK'S latest report on its Sur- 
vey of Capital Appropriations con- 
ducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Write to Director 
of Research, NEWSWEEK, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


the magazine for com-mu'n!-ca‘tive people 


CROSS INDEX OF 4-DIGIT INDUSTRY DATA 


Processes, $.1.C. Code Numbers and Page Numbers 


By Products, Plants and 


iMfuri 

raft 
Lircralt engines 

Sircralt equipment, n.« 

\ikahes and 


Liumimum 


chlorine 
primary 
\iuminum rolling 

Apparatus, electrical 
Apparatus, electri 


ind drawing 
ontrol 

il industrial 
Apparatus, electrical welding 
‘pr atti 

\pparel, na 
\ppian ind su 
\pphlance 
Artificia 
Artist 


ind therapeuts 


pple urgical 
electrical 

flower 

material 

Asbestos msulation 

Asbestos product 

Automobile 

Hays, paper 


trailer 


Hag textile 

Hall and roller bearings 
Harrels, drums and pails, metal 
Haskets, fruit and vegetable 
Hatteries, primary 

Hatteries, storage 

Hearings, ball and roller 


Keehive coke 
Heer and ale 
Heet sugar 
Helts 
Hinders, loose-leaf 
Hiological products 
Biscuit and crackers 
Hlankbooks and paper ruling 
Blast furnaces and steel mills 
Blind 


ovens 


and devices 


enctian 


s and fans 
it building and 
Holler shop 
Bolt nut 
Bookbinding 
Bookbinding 
Book 
Books 
Bottled 


repairing 
products 
washers and rivets 
work, miscellaneous 
printing 
publishing & 
soft drinks 


printing 


civat 

paperboard 

wooden 

id and related products 

Brick and hollow til 
Brooms and brushe 
Building paper and board mills 
Hutter, creamery 


ligar retining 
inned fruits and 
inned ea tood 


in tin and 


vegetables 
other tinware 
invas products 

inbon and graphite products 
paper & inked ribbons 
ises, jewelry and instrument 
black 


inbon 
irbon 


irds, greeting 
irpets and rug wool 


irpet ind rugs 


except 
wool 
ement, hydrauli 
cereal breakfast 
natural 


floods 
heese 
hemical products, me 
il MOreanie 
Orvanh ne 


oking 


vehicle 


S.1.C. Page 


24611 


104 
104 
104 


igars 
lay produc ts, structural, n.e.c 
lay refractories 

leaners, vacuum 

leaning and polishing products 
lothing, leather and sheep-lined 
lothing, men’s and boys’, n.e.c 
oal-tar products, intermediate 
oated fabrics, except rubberized 
oats, children’s 

oke, beehive, ovens 

oke, by-product, ovens 


ollapsible tubes 

olor pigments, inorganic 
ommercial printing 
ommunication equipment, N.e.c 
ompounds, leavening 
ompressed and liquefied gases 
omputing and related machines 
oncentrated milk 

onfectionery products 

oncrete products 

onstruction and 
machinery 
ontainers, 
onveyors 
ooperage 
ooperage stocks 
opper, primary 
opper, rolling and drawing 
ordage and twine 

orn wet milling 

orsets and allied garments 


mining 


glass 


mills 


ork products 
ostume jewelry 
otton broad-woven 
ottonseed oil mills 
reamery butter 
rudes, cyclic 
ured fish 
urtains and draperies 

utlery 

ut-stone and stone products 


fabrics 


(coal-tar) 


es 


Cyclic (Coal-tar) crudes 

Dairy products, special 
Dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
Dental equipment and supplies 
Die-cut paper and board 

Dies and tools, special 
Distillation, hardwood 
Distillation, softwood 

Distilled liquor 

Dolls 


Domestic laundry equipment 

sash and trim, metal 
Jrawing, wire 

dresses, children’s 

Jresses, dozen price 

Dresses, unit price 

rinks, bottle soft 
arthenware, food utensils 
dge tools 
lectrical 


Ooors 


control apparatus 
lectrical appliances 

lectrical, engine, equipment 
lectrical industrial apparatus, 
ne. 

lectric lamps (bulbs) 
lectrical measuring instruments 
lectrical welding apparatus 
lectrometallurgical products 
lectronic tubes 

lectrotyping and stereotyping 
levators and escalators 


mbroideries, except Schiffli 
mbroideries, Schiffli-machine 
nameling and lacquering 
electrical equipment 
urcralt 
internal 
steam & 
ind plate 


metal 


ngine 
ngines 
nein 
nyeines 
ngraving 


combustion 
turbines 
printing 
ngraving on 
nvelopes 


quipment, aircralt, n.e.c 


S.1.C. Page 


2121 
3259 


3255 
3584 
2842 
2386 
2329 
282 , 
2295 
2363 
2931 
2932 


3496 
25? 
2751 
3669 
2091 
2896 
3571 
2023 
2071 


3641 


3619 
3651 
3613 
3617 
3313 
62 
2794 
3562 


2398 
2397 
3465 
1641 
2799 
S19 
3§11 
179) 
3467 
2651 


3729 


61 


S.1.C. Page 


3843 


3669 
3581 
3641 


quipment and supplies, dental 
quipment, communication 
n.e€.c 
quipment, 
quipment, 


domestic laundry 
engine electrical 
quipment, heating and 
cooking, N.e.c 

quipment, photographic 
quipment, power-transmission 
quipment, telephone and 
telegraphic 


3439 
3861 
3566 


3664 


ssential oils 

xcelsior mills 

xplosives 

abric dress gloves 

abric, knit, mills 

abric, narrow, mills 

abric work gloves 

Fabricated metal products, n.e.c 

Fabricated pipe and fittings 

Fabrics, coated, except 
rubberized 


cotton broad-woven 
synthetic broad-woven 
woolen and worsted 
tractors) 


Fabrics, 
Fabrics, 
Fabrics, 
Farm machinery, (exc 
Feeds, prepared animal 
Felt goods, n.e.c 

Felts and coatings, roofing 
Fertilizers 

Fertilizers, mixing only 

Fiber, cans, tubes, drums, etc. 


Fibers, synthetic 

Files 

Filling, padding and upholstery 
Findings, suit and coat 
Finishing textiles, except wool 
Finishing wool textiles 
Fireworks and pyrotechnics 
Fish, cured 

Fixtures, lighting 

Fixtures, plumbing and fittings 


Fixtures, vitreous plumbing 
Flat glass 

Flavorings 

Floor and wall tile 

Floor coverings, hard-surfaced 
Fluid milk 

Fluid milk and other products 
Flour and meal 

Flour mixes 

Flowers, artificial 


Food, canned sea 

Food, packaged sea 
Food preparations, n.e.c 
Food-products, machinery 
Foods, cereal breakfast 
Footwear, cut stock 
Footwear, except rubber 
Footwear, rubber 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Foundries, gray-iron 


Foundries, malleable-iron 
Foundries, non-ferrous 
Foundries, steel 

Frames, mirror and picture 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 
Fruit and vegetable baskets 
Fruits and vegetables, canned 
Fruits and vegetables, dehydrated 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen 
Full-fashioned hosiery mills 


Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 
Fur goods 

I ur, hatter's 

Furnaces and ovens, industrial 
Furniture and fixtures, n.e.c 
Furniture, household, n.e. 
Furniture, house, upholstered 
Furniture, metal house 
Furniture, metal office 
Furniture, professional 


public-building 
restaurant 
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102 
OR 
102 


86 
108 
96 


MANAGEMENT 


— 
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Th ot ee eee 


CONTROL TOWER FOR SALES MANAGERS 


Yes, from this control tower a sales manager actually SEES You have your complete sales picture constantly at your 


what each of his salesmen is doing throughout his territory finger tips making possible the constant selective control 


every day. which means increased profitable sales 


KARDEX® Visible Sales Control gives complete and effective 
graphic control over every salesman and every account 
date of last call...date of last sale... when next call should be York 10—ask for free booklet KD524 


made...percentage of quota each salesman has sold to each . 
of his accounts...which men are doing a consistent job... all Memington Mtand 


this and much more every day! DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Get full particulars on this marvelously simple Sales Con 
trol system. Write Room 1710, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
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ISR Y FO, FOF 


“Trade and ind 


Q Mr. West, yours is an industry which 
Jack's beanstalk. 
Would you give us the picture of that 
growth, as you see it? 


has shot up like 


A The clectronics 


third largest contributor to our gross 


industry is now the 


wtonal product. Steel and automotive 
re the first two Klectronics chalked up 
$11.1 billion in sales last year 


Q How about the story of Consolidated 
Electrodynamics? 


A Ow company, formed early in 1937, 
was one of the pioneers, Our original 
tall had 13 people, and sales for our 
first year amounted to $70,000. Now we 
employ over 3300. and expect to gross 
over $35 oullion in °57. We have seven 
plants im outhern Calilornia and another 


n Rochester N \ 


Q What products do you produce? 


A We sell a wile 


pre ure transducers at about $100 to 
at S40.000 


range from tiny 


ialytical mass spectrometer 
mal complete data processing sy tems 
costug many hundreds of thousands. At 
Rochester 
of ligh 


lesigns and makes high temperature 


we produce a complete line 


vacuum equipment Cslencdale 
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ustrial magazines are the 


From pygmy to giant in 20 years—that is the 


Slory of the electronic instrument industry, 


George H. West is Director of Advertising fo, 


one of the oldest of these young giants, Con- 


solidated Electrodynamics Corporation, with 


headquarters in Pasadena, Calif. He is also a 


director of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association 


and has 


served on numerous 


committees at both local and national levels. 


Recently Mr. West answered some questions 


about the use and importance of trade and 


industrial publications. 


miniature connectors. And the Elec- 


tronic Inclustries Division produces 
etched wiring, transistorized circuitry, 


and special test instruments. 


Q With a range like that, in a fast- 
growing industry like yours, | can guess 
that your advertising problems are far 
from static. 


A You are very right. First, we have to 
sell the idea of a new and unfamiliar 
industry, with a vocabulary that sounds 
like nonsense syllables to most of our 
customers. Our products are new and 
ever-changing. Their existence and uses 
are totally unknown to many of our 
prospects, and some of the people who 
need them most don’t even know the 
need exists. Couple these problems with 
our own wish to create a_ favorable 
attitude toward a company which has 
only been in business for 20 years, and 
you begin to see the complexity of our 


promotion il proble mis. 
Q What is your primary market? 


A 20 years ago, that would have been an 
easy question. But today we sell in more 
than 25 different helds, ranging from the 


medical profession to guided missiles, 


Q What is your philosophy on adver- 
tising to such a spread-out market? 


A We use about 50 trade and industrial 
publications, and spend about 38% of 
our total budget there. Direct mail, 
sales bulletins and catalogs, visual aids, 
and product publicity support this 
effort. From the very beginning, we have 


had a planned advertising program, 


"We use about 50 trade and industrial 
publications, and spend about 38% of our 
total budget there.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


backbone of 


Q What are the objectives of your trade 
and industrial advertising? 


A The most important one 1s to save 
the time of our sales engineers. Even 
with 20 well-staffed sales offices through- 
out the country it is obvious that cold- 
call selling is practically out of the 
question, bec ause of the complexity of our 
products and the diversity of their use 
Instead we have to get productive leads 
for our sales staff. Our advertising is 
aimed at selling the value of electron 
mistrumentation in general, at creating 
pre ference for Consolidated, and at get- 
ting the prospect to take some positive 


action 


Q How do your choose the magazines 
to do this kind of a job? 


A Media selection is certainly of major 
importance, and we take it very seriously 
at Consolidated. We have our own 
Media Research Department, which 
carefully analyzes material furnished by 
publishers and circulation audits and 
readership studies from outside organ- 
izations. In addition we keep our own 
qualitative records of inquiries. We 
study the editorial content of all maga 
zines going to our fields and conduct our 
own readership studies, Our average 
return on these, incidentally, is better 
than 60%. We use the unaided recall 
technique to determine which magazines 
they read regularly and which are of the 
most use to them in their trades and 


industries. 


Q Is your advertising budget based on 
the task method? 


A You would probably describe our 
method as modified task. Our overall 
budget is influenced by total expected 
sales, but the budget for individual prod- 
ucts is kept flexible. In this way we can 
shift emphasis as the need arises. Our 
Market Planning Committee is respon- 
sible for monthly scrutiny of the entire 
market in reference to our produc ts so 
that we can take advantage of new 


developments as they arise. 


Q Does your sales force realize the 
value of advertising in trade and indus- 
trial publications? 


A Definitely. Our salesmen are con- 
tinually asking us to do more of it. And 
the information we get from them con- 
cerning sales resulting from advertising 
inquiries helps us sell top management 
on the value of the expenditure. 
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our advertising program.” 


Q Is there any other point that you money we spend in them, we maintain 
would like to emphasize? consistent schedules, select our media 


with care, and present our story im a 


clear, concise way. Our advertising in 
A Yes. Trade and industrial magazines the trade press has produced excellent 


are the backbone of our advertising pro- results, and we expect it to continue 


gram. To get best results from the to do so 


“Trade and industrial magazines are the backbone of ons advertising program lo yet 
best results from the money we § pe nd in them, we maintain consistent schedules, select out 


” 


media with Gare, and pre sont our storyvin a clear, concise way. 


Through the use of trade and industrial public ations you are able to « ommunti- 
cate with your Customers and prospective customers th an atmosplie re that is 
natural to them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s reliable 


busine SS pre SS SCTVCS a purpose unduplic ated by any other sé Ihiny lorce 


Chilton public ations cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and 
a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of read rs and 


advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power, 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennayloania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « The tron Age 
Hardware A ve . Spectat we Hardware World Jewelers Circular Keystone 
Automotive Industrie « (sa ¢ Distribution Awe . Optical Journal and 
Review of Optometry « Motor Age e Boot aud Shoe Recorder « Commercial 
Car Journal e Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Book Division 
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S.1.C. Page 
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Furniture wood, not upholstered 
Furniture, wood office 
Galvanizing 

Games and toys, n.ex 

Garments, waterproof outer 
Gases, compressed and liquefied 
Gaskets and asbestos insulations 
General industrial mach., n.e« 


Gslass containers 

Glass, flat 

(Gslass, pressed and blown, n.c.c 
Glass, products of purchased 
Gloves, fabric dress 

Gloves, fabric work 

Gsloves, leather dress 

Gloves, leather work 

Glue and gelatine 

Goods, felt, n.e« 


Goods, fur 

Gioods, lace 

Gsoods, leather, n.ex 
(s00d8, morticians’ 

Goods, ophthalmic 

Goods, small leather 
Goods, sporting and athletic 
Goods, textile, nex 
Gowns, robes and dressing 
Gray-ron foundries 
Grease and tallow 
Greeting cards 

Gum, chewing 

Gum, naval stores 
Gypsum products 
Handbags and purses 
Handkerchiefs 

Hand saws and saw blades 
Hand stamps and stencils 
Hand tools, n.e« 


Hard-surfaced floor coverings 

Hardware, n.¢.¢ 

Hardwood distillation 

Hat and cap materials 

Hats and hat bodies, fur-felt 

Hats and hat bodies, wool-felt 

Hats, men's and boys’ cloth 

Hats, straw 

Hatter's fur 

Heating and 
ne. 


ooking equipment, 


Hosiery, full-fashioned, mills 
Hosiery, seamless, mills 
Housefurnishings, n.e. 
House furniture, metal 
House furniture, upholstered 
Household furniture, n.e.c 
House slippers 

Ice cream and ices 

Ice, manufactured 

Industrial furnaces and ovens 
Industrial leather belting 


Industrial machinery, general, 
ne. 

Industrial patterns and molds 

Industrial trucks and tractors 

Industries, primary metal, n.e.c 

Industries, rubber, n.e.c 

Ink, printing 

Inorganic chemicals, n.e 

Inorganic color pigments 

Insecticide and fungicides 

Instruments, electrical measuring 


Instruments, mechanical 
measuring 

Instruments, musical, n.e.c 

Instruments, optical 

Instruments, scientific 

Instruments, surgical and 
medical 

Insulated wire and cable 

Intermediate coal-tar products 

Internal combustion engines 

Iron and steel forgings 

Jewelers’ findings 

Jewelry and instruments cases 

Jewelry, costume 

Jewelry, (precious metal) 
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2511 


3199 
J9RR 
3851 
3172 
949 
2299 
2384 
4321 
2886 
2771 
2073 
2863 
3272 
3171 
238% 
3425 
3953 
3423 


2274 
3429 
2861 
2326 
2281 
2282 
, Y 7< 
, 228 ; 
2284 


4439 


2251 
7749 
2392 
2514 
151? 
2519 
3142 
2024 
2097 
1467 
3121 


3569 
3594 
3565 
3399 
3099 
2891 
2819 
2852 
2897 
3613 


3821 
3939 
3831 
3811 


3841 
3631 
2822 
3519 
3391 
3912 
3986 
3961 
WI 


S.1.C. Page 
Knit fabric mills 22 62 
Knit outerwear mills 
ace goods 
amps (bulbs) electric 
amp shades 
apidary work 
asts and related products 


aundry and dry-cleaning 
machines 

aundry, domestic, equipment 
ead pencils and crayons 

Lead, primary 

Leather and sheep-lined clothing 

Leather belting, industrial 

Leather dress gloves 

Leather goods, n.e.c 

Leather goods, small 

Leather tanning and finishing 


Leather work gloves 

Leavening compounds 

Lighting fixtures 

Lime 

Liquor, distilled 

I ibonashing 

Locomotives and parts 

Logging camps and contractors 

Loose-leaf binders and devices 

Lubricants, n.e.c 

Luggage 

Macaroni and spaghetti 

Machine attachments, 
metalworking 

Machine shops 

Machine tools 

Machinery, construction and 
mining 

Machinery, farm (exc. tractors) 

Machinery, food-products 

Machinery, general industrial, 
n.€.c 

Machinery, metalworking 


Machinery, paper-industries 

Machinery, printing-trades 

Machinery, refrigeration 

Machinery, special industries, 
n.e€.c 

Machinery, textile 

Machinery, woodworking 

Machines, computing and 
related 

Machines, laundry and 
dry-cleaning 

Machines, office and store, n.e.c 

Machines, service and household 
n.¢.c 


Machines, sewing 
Malleable-iron foundries 

Malt 

Manufactured ice 

Margarine 

Matches 

Materials, artists’ 

Materials, hat and cap 
Materials, plastic 

Materials, tanning and dyeing 


Mattresses and bedsprings 
Measuring and dispensing pumps 
Meat Packing, wholesale 
Meats, prepared 
Mechanical measuring 
instruments 
Men's and boys’ cloth hats 
Men's and boys’ clothing, n.c.c 
Men's and boys’ neckwear 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ underwear 
Men's dress shirts and nightwear 


Metal barrels, drums and pails 3491 
Metal doors, sash and trim 3442 
Metal house furniture 2514 
Metal office furniture 2522 
Metal, primary, industries, n.e.c. 3399 
Metal products, fabricated, n.e.c. 3499 
Metals, primary non-ferrous, 

n.¢.c, 3339 
Metals, secondary non-ferrous 3341 
Metalworking machinery 3542 


S.1.C. Page 


Metalworking mach 
attachments 3545 

Milk, concentrated 2023 

Milk, fluid 2026 

Milk, fluid and other products 2027 

Millinery 2 

Milling, corn wet 

Milling, rice 

Mills, blast furnaces and steel 

Mills, building paper and board 

Mills, cooperage stocks 

Mills, cottonseed oil 

Mills, excelsior 

Mills, full-fashioned hosiery 

Mills, knit fabric 

Mills, knit outerwear 

Mills, narrow fabric 

Mills, paper and paper board 

Mills, pulp 

Mills, sawmills and planing 

Mills, seamless hosiery 

Mills, shingle 


Mills, soybean oil 

Mills, thread 

Mills, vegetable oil, n.e.c 

Mills, veneer 

Mills, yarn, cotton system 

Mills, yarn, wool, except carpet 

Mills, yarn and throwing 

Millwork plants 

Mineral products, non-metallic 
n.e.c 

Mineral wool 


Minerals: ground or treated 
Mirror and picture frames 
Miscellaneous bookbinding work 
Miscellaneous publishing 2 
Mixes, flour 

Mixtures and blocks, paving 
Morticians’ goods 

Motorcycles and bicycles 

Motors and generators 

Motor vehicles and parts 


Musical instruments, n.e.c 
Narrow fabric mills 

Natural cheese 

Neckwear, men’s and boys’ 
Neckwear and scarfs, women's 
Needles, pins and fasteners 
Newspapers 

Nonclay refractories 
Non-ferrous foundries 
Non-ferrous metals, secondary 


Non-ferrous metals, primary, n.e.c 

Non-metallic mineral products 
n.e.c 

Office and store machines, n.¢.c. 

Oils, essential 

Oils, shortening and cooking 

Oils, sulfonated and assistants 

Ophthalmic goods 

Optical Instruments 

Organic chemicals, n.e.c. 

Organs 


Outerwear, children’s n.e.c. 
Outerwear, knit, mills 
Outerwear, women’s, n.c.c. 
Ovens, beehive coke 

Ovens, by-product ovens 
Packaged sea food 

Padding and upholstery filling 
Paints and varnishes 

Paper and board products, n.e.c. 
Paper and paper board mills 


Paper bags 

Paperboard boxes 

Paper, carbon and inked ribbons 

Paper coating and glazing 

Paper, die-cut and board 

Paper-industries machinery 

Paper, wall 

Partitions and fixtures 

Parts, piano and organ 

Patterns and molds, industrial 

Paving mixtures and blocks 

Pencils, lead and crayons 2 108 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Write for 


informative Bulletin 


...provides every functional division of in- 
dustry with complete accurate “Where-to- 
Buy” sources. Its use for purchasing decision 
by the major part of the total Industrial Pur- 
chasing Power in the United States is proved. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


JULY 10, 1957 


Meet the worlds 
greatest sales force! 


The POST INFLUENTIAL 


The Post 

Influential is more than one man 
There 
of Post-Influentials. People of any age and 
bracket. But 


makes them such special customers as well 


Surprise! Good news! 


.one woman. are millions 


every income here’s what 
as a special sales force for you. They re peo 
ple who are so influenced by ideas they find 
in the Post that they enthusiastically pass 


them along to others. 

So by example they start acceptance 
trends for ideas. And by word of mouth they 
set success patterns for products. There are 
millions of these Post-Influentials...8 out 
of 10 of all the readers of the Post. This is 
the decisive extra sales force working for 


woducts advertised in the Post. 
| 


A dynamic, decisive, extra sales power 
that should be working for you 


a 


New Politz study found them... 
and proved them! 


\ leading research organization, Alfred 
Politz Media Studies, proved the Influen 
tial’s existence in a new study on The Sat 
urday Evening Post. Among other things, 
this study shows that & out of LO Post 
readers recommend or talk about things 
they ve seen on its pages. That means | out 
of every 9 people in the United States ten 


years and older is a Post-Influential. 


A vast 


mass of Post-Influentials live right in your 


Think what this means to you! 


sales area—buying the products, starting 
the trends and passing the word for any 
thing you sell that’s advertised in The 


Saturday Evening Post. 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Sells the posth INFLUENTIAL 


-the mass market of active influence 


CROSS INDEX OF 4-DIGIT INDUSTRY DATA 


By Products, Plants and Processes, $.1.C. Code Numbers and Page Numbers 


(Continued from page 16) 


Pens and mechanical pencils 
Periodicals 


Petroleum and coal prod., n.e« 


Petroleum refining 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Phonograph records 
Photoengraving 
Photographic equipment 
Pianos 

Piano and organ parts 
Pickles and 
Pigments color 
Pipe and fittings 
Pipe, sewer 


sauces 
inorganic 
fabricated 


Pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 
Plants, millwork 

Plants plywood 

Plants, poultry dressing 

Plants, scouring and combing 
Plastic materials 


Plastics products, n.ex« 
Plating and polishing 
Plumbing fixtures and fittings 
Plumbing fixtures, vitreous 
Plywood plants 

Pottery products, n.e 
Poultry dressing plants 
Power-transmission equipment 


Prefabricated wood products 
Preparations, food, n.e« 
Preparations, pharmaceutical 
Preparations, toilet 
Prepared animal feeds 
Prepared meats 

Press and blown glass, n.e« 
Primary aluminum 

Primary batteries 

Primary copper 


Primary lead 


Primary metal industries, n.e.c 


Primary non-ferrous metals, n.e.c. 


Primary ‘in 

Printing, book 

Printing, commercial 
Printing ink 
Printing-trades machinery 
Processed textile waste 
Products, asbestos 


Products, biological 
Prod 

roducts, boiler shop 
Products, bread and related 
Products, canvas 
Products, carbon and graphite 
Products, chemical, n.e.c 
Products, chocolate and cocoa 


Products, cleaning and polishing 


Products, concrete 
Products, confectionery 


Products, cork 

Products, cut-stone and stone 

Products, electrometallurgical 

Products, fabricated metal 

Products, gypsum 

Products, intermediate coal-tar 

Products, lasts and related 

Products, non-metallic mineral, 
n.e« 


Products, paper and board, n.e.c 


Products, petroleum and coal, 
n.e.c 


Products, plastics, n.e.c 
Products, pottery, n.e.c 
Products, prefabricated wood 
Products of purchased glass 
Products, radios and related 
Products, screw machine 
Products, structural clay, n.e.c 
Products, textile, n.e.c 
Products, vitreous-enameled 
Products, wood, n.e.c 


Professional furniture 
Public-building furniture 
Publishing and Printing, books 
Publishing, miscellaneous 


Pulp goods, pressed and molded 


20 


S.L.C. Page 
1951 10K 
272 70 
2999 74 
2911 74 
2834 72 
3663 102 
2793 70 
4861 108 
3931 108 
3933 108 
2035 SK 
2852 72 
3592 OR 
3254 #2 
3393 K4 
2431 6* 
2432 6° 
2015 5k 
2211 62 
2823 12 
4971 108 
1468 KO 
1431 6 
3261 #2 
2432 65 
3269 8? 
2015 58 
4566 96 
2433 65 
2099 60 
2834 74 
2893 72 
2042 = 58 
201358 
4229 &? 
4334 R4 
4692 102 
4331 84 
3332 84 
4399 K4 
3339 K4 
3333 4 
2732 70 
2751 70 
2891 72 
3845 906 
2294 62 
3292 Pe 
2831 72 
344} 90 
2051 60 
2394 63 
3612 102 
2899 72 
2072 = 60 
2842 72 
3271 R? 
2071 60 
398? 108 
3281 2 
3313 K4 
3499 90 
3272 82 
2822 72 
2492 65 
3299 82 
2699 67 
2999 74 
3971 «108 
3269 = 82 
2433 65 
3231 82 
3661 102 
3495 90 
3259 82 
2399 63 
1461 90 
2499 65 
2532 66 
2531 66 
2731 70 
2741 70 
2694 67 


Pulp mills 
Pumps and compressors 


Pumps, measuring and dispensing 


Radios and related products 
Railroad and street cars 
Rattan and willow ware 


Raw cane sugar 
Reclaimed rubber 
Records, phonograph 
Refining, petroleum 
Refractories, clay 
Refractories, nonclay 
Refrigeration machinery 
Restaurant furniture 

Rice mulling 

Robes and dressing gowns 


Rolling and drawing, n.e.c 


Rolling and drawing, aluminum 


Rolling and drawing, copper 
Roofing felts and coatings 
Rubber footwear 

Rubber industries, n.e.c 
Rubber, reclaimed 

Rubber, synthetic 

Saddlery, harness and whips 
Safes and vaults 


Salt 

Sawmills and planing mills 
Saws, hand, and saw blades 
Scales and balances 
Schiffli-machine embroideries 
Scientific instruments 
Scouring and combing plants 
Screens, window and door 
Screw machine products 

Sea food, canned 


Sea food, packaged 
Seamless hosiery mills 
Secondary non-ferrous metals 
Separate trousers 


Service and household machines, 


n.e€.c 
Sewer pipe 
Sewing machines 
Shades, lamp 
Shades, window 
Shingle mills 


Ship building and repairing 


Shirts, dress and nightwear, men's 


Shirts, work 

Shops, machine 

Shortening and cooking oils 
Silverware and plated ware 
Slippers, house 

Small leather goods 

Soap and glycerin 
Softwood distillation 


Soybean oil mills 
Special dairy products 
Special dies and tools 


Special-industry machinery, n.c.c. 


Sporting and athletic goods 
Springs, steel 

Stamps and stencils, hand 
Steam engines & turbines 
Steel foundries 

Steel-metal work 


Steel springs 

Stone products and cut-stone 
Storage batteries 

Stores, gum naval 

Straw hats 


Structural and ornamental works 


Structural clay products, n.e.c. 
Sugar, beet 

Sugar, cane refining 

Sugar, raw cane 


Suit and coat findings 


Suits and coats, men’s and boys’ 


Suits, coats and skirts, women’s 
Sulfonated oils and assistants 
Sulfuric acid 


Surgical and medical instruments 
Surgical appliances and supplies 
> 


Suspenders and garters : 
Synthetic broad-woven fabrics 


S.1.C. Page 
2611 67 
3561 96 
3586 OR 
3661 102 
3742 106 
2442 «65 
2061 60 
O31 80 
4663 102 
2911 74 
3255 82 
3297 82 
3585 OR 
2591 66 
2044 58 
2384 63 
13359 = R4 
3352 4 
335] 84 
2952 7 

3021 80 
3099 = BO 
3031 80 
2824 72 
3192 BI 
3492 90 
2898 72 
2421 65 
3425 86 
3576 96 
2397 64 
R11 108 
2211 62 
2561 66 
3495 90 
2031 58 
2036 58 
2252 62 
3341 84 
2327 63 
3529 OF 
3254-82 
3583 98 
3987 108 
2562 66 
2423 65 
3731 104 
2321 63 
2328 63 
3§99 OR 
2092-60 
3914 108 
3142 81 
3172 81 
2841 72 
2862 72 
2883 72 
2025 58 
3544 94 
3559 96 
3949 108 
3493 90 
3953 108 
3511 94 
3323 84 
3444 90 
3493 90 
3281 82 
3691 102 
2863 72 
2283 62 
3441 86 
3259 82 
2063 60 
2062 +60 
2061 60 
2312 «63 
2311 63 
2337 63 
2842 72 
2811 72 
3841 108 


Synthetic fibers 

Synthetic rubber 

Tanning and dyeing materials 

Telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment 

Textile bags 

Textile goods, n.e.c. 

Textile machinery 

lextile products, n.e.c. 

Textile waste, processed 

Textiles, finishing, except wool 

lextiles, finishing wool 


Thread mills 

lile, brick and hollow 

ile, floor and wall 

Tin cans and other tinware 
Tires and inner tubes 

Tobacco, chewing and smoking 


Tobacco stemming and redrying ‘ 


Toilet preparations 
lools, edge 
Tools, hand, n.e.c. 


fools, machine 

Tractors 

Trailers, automobile 
Irimmings and art goods 
Transformers 
Trousers, separate 
Truck and bus bodies 
frucks and tractors, 
Trucks and trailers 
Tubes, collapsible 


industrial 


Tubes, electronic 

lucking, pleating and stitching 
Typesetting 

I ypewriters 

nderwear, men's and boys’ 
nderwear, women’s and chil- 
dren's 

tensils, earthenware food 
Jtensils, vitreous-china food 
Vacuum cleaners 

Valves and fittings, exc. plbg. 


Vegetable oil mills, n.e.c 
Vehicles, children's 

Veneer mills 

Venetian blinds 
Vitreous-china food utensils 
Vitreous-enameled products 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures 
Wall paper 

Watchcases 

Watches and clocks 
Waterproof outer garments 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
Welding, electrical, apparatus 
Whiting and fillers 

Window and door screens 
Window shades 

Wire and cable, insulated 
Wire drawing 

Wirework, n.e.c. 

Wiring devices and supplies 


Women’s and children’s under- 
wear ‘ 
Women’s neckwear and scarfs 
Women's outerwear, n.e.c. 
Women’s suits, coats and skirts 


Wood furniture, not upholstered 2 


Wood office furniture 
Wood preserving 
Wood products, n.e.c. 
Wooden boxes 


‘Woodworking machinery 


Wool-felt hats and hat bodies . 
Wool carpets and rugs 

Wool, mineral 

Woolen and worsted fabrics 
Work, lapidary 

Work shirts 

Work, steel-metal 


Work, structural and ornamental 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus 2 


Yarn and throwing mills 


Yarn mills, cotton system 
Yarn mills, wool, except carpet 
Zinc, primary 


S.1.C. Page 
2825 72 
2824 72 
2865 72 
3664 102 
2393 63 
2299 62 
3552 96 
3399 64 
2294 62 
2261 62 
2216 62 
2223 62 
3251 82 
3253 82 
3411 86 
3011 80 
2131 61 
2141 61 
R93 72 
3422 86 
3423 86 
341 94 
3521 94 
3716 «104 
2396 64 
3615 102 
2327 63 
713 104 
3565 96 
3715 104 
3496 90 
3662 102 
2395 63 
2791 70 
3§72 96 
2322 63 
2341 63 
3263 82 
3262 82 
3584 98 
3591 98 
2884 72 
3943 108 
2422 65 
2563 66 
3262 82 
3461 90 
3261 82 
2693 67 
3872 108 
3871 108 
2385 63 
3393 84 
3617 102 
2853 72 
2561 66 
2562 66 
3631 102 
3392 84 
3489 90 
3611 102 
2341 63 
2338 63 
2339 63 
2337 «63 
2511 66 
2521 66 
2491 65 
2499 =«65 
2444 «65 
3853 96 
2282 62 
271 62 
3275 82 
2213 62 
913 108 
2328 63 
3444 190 
3441 86 
3693 102 
22 2 
2224 62 
2212 62 
33. 84 
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Your low-cost expressway 
to industrial buying action 


Via N.E.D. your advertising reaches industry’s 
most active buying group! It’s the more than 80,000 
recipients of N.E.D. plus thousands of pass-along 
readers. They are production, operating, engineer- 
ing, maintenance and purchasing authorities who 
initiate and place orders in over 43,800 plants in all 
industries. Included in N.E.D.’s thorough coverage 
are the fast-growing nuclear power, missiles and 
rockets, and automation markets. 


Buying action being produced by N.E.D. is at an 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution 
IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS... 


all-time high! 98‘, of its readers inquire about 
products N.E.D. brings to their attention . . 


of these inquiries are actually 


.and a 
high percentage 
resulting in orders! 


and where you want to sell to 


is your pay-off route to new 


No matter what 
industry, N.E.D 
business. Be sure you see the latest evidence that 
your advertising belongs in N.E.D. Send for our 
facts file “How to get Industrial Buying ACTION 
for '4¢ per contact.” 


A [ PENTON | PUBLICATION e¢ 1213 W. Third Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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How many publications on your list 
can answer these 2 all-important questions? 


1. How many plants they cover use your particular type of product? 
2. How many readers in these plants influence the buying of your product? 


MILL & FACTORY is one publication that can 
give you the answers to both these questions. 


We believe that advertisers of industrial products are 
entitled to demand the same kind of “product war- 
ranty” on the publications they use that they give 
their own customers and prospects. MiLL& Factory’s 
Product Use and Reader Buying Influence Study 
was based on 5,641 responses—almost 10% of its 
present plant readership —far beyond the demands 
of a fair research sample. It tells how many MILL & 
Factory plants use products like yours and how 
many Mi.i & Factory readers influence their pur- 
chase. The study further shows by S.1.C. numbers 
the kinds of plants and occupational groups that par- 
ticipated. Extreme care was taken to ensure accuracy 
of the study by having it conducted and authenti- 
cated by the Ross-Federal Research Corporation. 
Opportunity for overstatement was carefully avoided 

rather tending toward opportunity for understate- 
ment. 


High Average Buying Influence. 

In this respect it is interesting to note the consist- 
ently high average indication of buying influence 
among respondents, disclosed by the study. This, of 
course, is a direct result of the Franchise-Paid cir- 
culation method used by Mitt & Factory. This 
method ensures that the publication go only to 
readers who have the power to initiate requisitions, 
to specify, to buy. 


Here's How It Works. 


Mitt & Factory builds and maintains its circulation 
through 1,724 industrial salesmen who can personally 
identify and enter the subscriptions for the men 
they must sell... who personally cancel the sub- 
scriptions of those who no longer have the power to 
buy...not at the end of a subscription term of 
three, two, or even one year but with the very next 
issue of Miii & Factory. 
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These 1,724 salesmen are employed by 146 leading 
industrial distributor organizations. These salesmen 
identify and sell the men who must be sold on prod- 
ucts like yours, whether you sell direct or through 
distributors. 


Product 
Use and 
Reader 
Buying 
Influence 
Study 


For a copy of the study or further information on 
additional breakdowns in industry by S. I. C. num- 
bers, on specific products, write, wire or phone your 
nearest Mitt & Factory representative. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mill ¢ Factory 


Mills Factory § 


a Gi 


a Conover- Mast 
publication 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In this issue the editors of Sates MANAGEMENT 
do for industrial marketing the same job that the May 10 
Survey of Buying Power does for consumer markets—help 
pinpoint the plants that constitute the market for the entire 
range of industrial commodities. 

To do this we present several different tabulations both 
at the S.I.C. two-digit level and at the four-digit level. 

At the four-digit level we publish estimates for 417 in- 
dustries for 1954 and 1956. We first give the 1954 Census 
data on number of plants, employment and gross sales, 
then the SALES MANAGEMENT estimates of gross sales and 
employment as of January 1, 1957. The updating of sales 
and employment is particularly necessary in connection 
with the recently released 1954 Census of Manufactures, 
since 1954 was a year of industrial recession. 

The 1954 figures on gross sales were cleared through the 
307-man panel comprising the Board of Analysts of Future 
Sales Ratings to obtain percentage estimates of increase or 
decrease in 1956 as compared with 1954 for each industry 
shown in this study. These percentage figures then were 
applied to the 1954 figures to arrive at those shown for 
1956. The process included checking by Government 
economists and statisticians, and the average percentage 
increases or decreases had the benefit of judgment by 
private industry experts. The final 1956 figures, while they 
are estimates of course, are as soundly and extensively 
based as possible, and they represent the only available 
figures of their kind anywhere in this comprehensive series 
The lack of 1954 Census base figures on certain im 


les Managemen 


SURVEY OF 


INDUSTRIAL 


BUYING POWER 
JULY 10, 1957 


portant industries which could not be omitted, such as 
meat packing, wholesale; prepared meats; blast furnaces 
and steel mills; radios and related products; motor vehicles 
and parts; aircraft, and refrigeration machinery, created 
a considerable problem. This situation arose logically trom 
the nature of the industries involved and the essential pro 
cedures of the Census Bureau. Thus, the summation of 
industry value of shipments of these industries would 
result in large and unknown amounts of duplication, since 
it would include shipments reported by related industries 
engaged in successive fabrication stages of the product's 
manufacture. This duplication is not significant within the 
four-digit industries covered in this survey, with the ex 
ceptions largely of the ones mentioned in the beginning 
of this paragraph. So the 1954 figures were computed and 
included in this study on the basis of an average estimate 
by the Board of Analysts. The inevitable overlap of related 
industries in these estimates is believed not to exceed 25% 
in any instance 

Ihree-digit totals are not shown, since an aggregation 
of industry value of shipments figures to industry group 
totals would result in large and unknown duplicating over 
lap. The term “Value of Shipments” represents net selling 
value, f.o.b. plant, after discounts and allowances, of all 
shipments of products from manufacturing establishments 
of an industry, plus receipts for miscellaneous activities 
of such plants. It excludes freight charges and excise taxes 

Products transferred to other establishments of the same 
company (such as other manufacturing plants, separate 
sales branches, or retail dealers) are valued at the nearest 
approximation to the commercial selling value, f.0.b. plant 
and not the cost of production 
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furnaces and steel mills. 


LARGEST IN DOLLARS 


Petroleum refining 

Meat packing, wholesale 
Motor vehicles & parts 
Aircraft 

Radios & related products 
Fluid milk products 


@eneoew es eon > 


© 


Sawmills & planing mills 


10. Aircraft engines 
See page 149 for complete list 


Iherefore, it should be noted 
that for 
given industry the value of shipments 
includes not only (a) their value of 
products primary to the industry but 
(b) their value of 
products (which are primary to other 
their 


ous receipts for repair work, sales of 


establishments classified in a 


also secondary 


industries), and (c) miscellane 
scrap, installation of own products, 
receipts for etc. Ex 
cluded from the value of shipments 
however, are sales of products bought 


contract work, 


and resold in the same condition 
Similarly, the tabulation of young 
industries with their greatest growth 
ahead developed through the 
Board of Analysts by averaging the 
estimates of the degree, in percent 
which these industries have 
their market potentials to 


was 


ages, to 
saturated 
date 

The estimates of employment for 
1956 allow for the increase in gross 
sales as ascertained above, plus al- 
lowances for the two year change in 
from 1947 
plus an esti 


productivity (projected 
1954 benchmark data) 
mate of the inflationary changes over 
the 1954-1956 period resulting from 
higher higher 
materials, fuel and machines 

Another big section of data in this 


wages and costs of 
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Blast furnaces & steel mills 


Paper & paper board mills 


THE 76 BILLION-DOLLAR 4-DIGIT S.1.C. CATEGORIES 


As of January 1, 1957, there were 76 4-digit §.1.C. classifications with gross sales in excess 
of $1 billion annually, a gain of 13 over the official Census figures of 1954*. 


The 10 largest 4-digit industries as of January 1, 1957 based on gross sales, and the 10 
with the greatest growth since 1954, have only one industry in common, that being blast 
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Gross Sales 


($000,000) 


$14,157 1. Aluminum rolling & drawing 142 
13,391 2. Plastic materials 139 
11,073 3. Non-ferrous foundries 137 
10,422 4. Woolen & worsted fabrics 136 

7,155 5. Electrical control apparatus 135 
5,717 6. Electrical appliances 135 
4,657 7 Motors & Generators 134 
4,574 8. Blast furnaces & steel mills 130 
3,637 8. Plastic products, n.e.c. 130 
3,635 10. Organic chemicals, n.e.c 129 


Survey of Industrial Buying Power 
consists of the number of plants and 
employment for each S.LC. two-digit 
classification for every county in the 
U. S. with 2,000 or more industrial 
employment. 

A 5-year history underlies this ma- 
terial, for this type of data was first 
published in the May 10, 1952 SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 
Power. In this issue the material has 
been subjected to a complete and ex- 
haustive updating and refinement, so 
that it can be rightfully regarded as 
the culmination of a 5-year develop- 
ment of a complete inventory of 
industrial marketing data on a county 
level 

The Census of Manufactures in 
1947 and 1954 provided information 
on the number of plants in each 2- 
digit class in three size categories (em- 
ployment under 20, from 20 to 99, 
and over 100), but very little data on 
actual employment outside the larger 
metropolitan areas. Working from 
this have succeeded in as- 
signing to each plant reported by the 
1954 Census an average employment 
figure for 1956. Our sources represent 
thousands of separate pieces of cor- 
with all chambers of 
postmasters, planning 


base, we 


respondence 
commerce, 
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GREATEST GROWTH 


Growth Index 
‘54 to '57 


agencies and state employment com- 
missions—contacts which have had 
the additional effect of discovering 
new plants—not in operation in 1954 
but reported to have over 500 em- 
ployes in 1956. 

In this way we have been able to 
get around the so-called ‘“non-dis- 
closure” rule, which frequently limits 
the ability of the Census Bureau to 
offer any information at all for very 
large plants. 

Those familiar with industrial mar- 
keting data will know that chiefly be- 
cause of this rule the Census Bureau 
has never released data on employ- 
ment by industry for all counties. 
Barred by law from publishing any 
statistics that disclose information re- 
ported by individual companies, the 
Census has followed the practice of 
showing employment for a particular 
industry or locality only when three or 
more companies are involved. 

(The insistence on at least three 
companies was based on the fact that 
publication of a total for two firms 
would enable either firm to establish 
the statistics of the other firm by sub- 
traction. ) 

Since manufacturing is highly cen- 
tralized, there are countless numbers 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


of cases where the activity of a single 
county is accounted for by one firm 
or a pair of firms, and consequently 
will not show in Census publications 

In preparing the estimates of em- 
ployment published here, it must be 
emphasized that no attempt was made 
to use unpublished Census materials 
Our starting point was a tabulation of 
1947 and 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures data which showed, for each 
county in the United States, the num- 
ber of plants in each of three different 
size-categories, for twenty industrial 
classifications. For each of these 
180,000 “cells,” our research staff pre- 
pared estimates of the average num- 
ber of employes. These estimates were 
based on a series of studies, for each 
industrial group, of the variation in 
the size of plant. The results were 
checked against Census published data 
and refined with the use of employ- 
ment and payroll data taken from 
Social Security tabulations, which in 
some aspects offer more detailed infor- 
mation than the Census. But the most 
fruitful source of county employment 
estimates have been chambers of 
commerce and postmasters, whom 
we poll annually for industrial data, 
and the various state employment com- 
missions. 

To indicate the value of these 
special sources, consider the lengths to 
which the Census Bureau must go to 
conceal the fact that the Gates Rub- 
ber Company of Denver, to cite just 
one example, has about 5,000 em- 
ployes, something which is common 
knowledge to all informed local agen- 
cies. The Census Bureau will acknow- 
ledge that in the No. 30 classifica 
tion (rubber) Colorado has one plant 
with over 2,500 employes, but will not 


disclose total rubber employment in 
either Denver county, the Denver 
metropolitan area, or even in Colo- 
rado itself! 

To take other examples illustrating 
various sources: The Census Bureau 
acknowledges the existence in McLean 
county, Illinois, (Bloomington) of five 
plants in the No. 36 category (elec 
trical machinery) of which only two 
had over 100 employes in 1954. But 
the Bloomington Association of Com- 
merce informed us that in 1956 three 
companies—General Electric, Admi 
ral and Eureka Williams accounted 
for 3,900 employees. In the same 
manner the Brevard, North Carolina, 
postmaster informed us that Olin Ma- 
thieson accounted for 1500 employees 
in category No. 26 (pulp and paper 
products), and 500 in category No. 
28 (chemicals), and that the Tran- 
sylvania Tanning Company employed 
250 workers in No. 31 (leather). 

In still another case taken at ran 
dom, to illustrate another source of 
data, the Kentucky Department of 
Security informed us that “the major- 
ity of Webster county’s current em 
ployment classified under the com 
bined heading of Printing, Publishing 
and Paper, is in the paper industry.” 
Similar examples can be offered in 
thousands of other cases. No law is 
violated when a chamber or 
master reveals data withheld by the 
Census. Here SALES MANAGEMENT is 
capitalizing on the prestige and au 
thority built up by the Survey of Buy 
ing Power over a 27-year period, dur- 
ing which time such local agencies 
have come to respect the ability of the 
Survey to offer to marketing men a 
fair representation of the economic 
importance of local areas 


post- 


For reasons of space we have lim 
ited the detailed county-by-county 
data on number of plants and employ 
ment to those counties having over 
2,000 manufacturing employees in 
1956. (See tables starting page 120) 
However, in the rankings of employ 
ment and plants of the 100 leading 
counties in each of the 20 two-digit 
industries (page 58), we have used 
our full set of county cards, so that 
counties with several hundreds of em 
ployes in certain industries may show 
up on the rankings, but may not have 
2,000 total employees 
to appear in the county-by-county 
tables 


the necessary 


Typical Applications 


All the data developed at each stage 
of the inquiry have been transferred 
to IBM cards and are consequently 
available for special industrial market 
analyses 

Industrial suppliers can use these 
rankings and the data on which they 
are based to establish sales quotas in 
precisely the same manner that the 
Survey of Buying Power tables tor 
population, sales, and income are used 
for consumer marketing problems 

One note of caution must be 
sounded. Consumer markets are far 
more stable than industrial markets 
It is not uncommon in some industries 
for employment in an area dominated 
by a few plants to fall as much as 50 
percent or increase by 200 percent 
within a single year. Consequently, the 
margin of error that must of necessity 
be accorded our estimates of industrial 
potential is far greater than for our 
regional estimates of population, sales, 
and income 


Once again, then, we release oul 


leading or inadequate—or both. 


Although the S.LC. is a reliable guide to data in 
more than 400 industries, industrial sales and ad- 
vertising executives often find its definitions mis- 


This is due chiefly to the overlapping of manu- 
facturing processes inside individual plants and be- 
tween industries. A company making several prod- 
ucts, for example, may be classified only according 
to its primary product, with the data for all its prod- 
ucts contained in that one classification. Or a specific 
classification may include several types of products, 
each representing a separate vertical market. 

In the interest of further refining the S.LC. so that 
its classification breakdowns will more sharply pin- 
point specific industrial markets, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT asked the recipients of its recent question- 
naire (see page 34) to list the S.LC. classifications 
they found misleading or confusing as well as par- 
ticular definitions they would like to have clarified. 


effectively 


We told them we plan to correlate all answers to 
the question for presentation to the Department of 
Commerce and the 
MANAGEMENT will serve as a “clearing house” 
for all criticism and suggestion aimed at improving 
the S.LC., and will be happy to include your recom- 
mendations in its presentation to the government. 

The S.LC. is widely used and reliable. Our efforts 
are directed toward refining its breakdowns, In the 
data presented in this issue, our researchers have 
made every possible effort within present government 
definitions to keep the estimates as free from over- 
lapping duplication as possible. 

The estimates are soundly based, and represent 
the only updated industrial market figures of their 
kind available anywhere. Industrial advertisers and 
their advertising agencies recognize them as a big 
step forward in enabling the S.LC. to function more 
as a primary 


Bureau of the Census, SALES 


industrial marketing tool. 
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industrial potential data with the in 
vitation to industrial marketing people 
to give us their reactions and sugges 
tions for improvement. In working on 
industrial potential data over the past 
five years, our research department 
has accumulated considerable material 
on industrial marketing that may 
prove useful. Each year new uses for 
the data come to our attention. For 
instance, one large railroad found it 
possible to use the data for a problem 
that had never before been solved 
i.e., to make estimates of the volume 
of freight originating in each county 
for major industrial Classifications 

common application, 
takes the following form. A 
making a certain type of 
industrial lubricant, let us say, may 


The most 
however 


company 


analyze its customers and decide that 
mainly of 
chemicals, ma 


its market is composed 
plants producing 
machinery and 
It may feel 


that each of those four industries is 


chinery electrical 


transportation equipment 


equally important, so that it will re 
listing 
(covering all counties and therefore 


quest a county-by-county 
achieving 100% coverage) of employ 
ment in each industry, plus a county 
total for the four industries. The latte: 
may be expressed as a percentage of 
the four industry total for the U.S 
to indicate the overall relative im 
portance of each county 


Weighting the Industries 


As an added refinement, the com 
pany may 


the four industries a different weight, 


decide to give each of 


depending on its actual sale to each 
industry, in which case it will want 
each county total to reflect these dif 
ferential weights for each industry 
The use of punch cards facilitates 
such calculations. We have the ex 
ample of one company producing 
paper forms for industrial and com 
mercial use which found it possible 
to determine the relative importance 
of each of the 27 separate industrial 
and commercial categories for which 
we had data on cards. Applying these 
cards to each county, the company 
succeeded in establishing dollar po 
tentials for each county, which are 
the sum of 27 different sub-potentials 
in each county. Thus the company 
potential is in theory the sum of 27 
times 3070 or 82,890 separate cal 
culations. While this is the most 
elaborate application of our cards that 
we know of, the principie can easily 
be applied to a smaller number of in 
dustrial classes 

Precisely because this information 
had never before been available in this 
form, it has literally revolutionized the 
technique of setting sales quotas for 
industrial products. We know of no 
better wav to illustrate this point than 
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to cite again an actual case, that of 
one of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of a certain kind of equip- 
ment used in the apparel industry. 
For years, they told us, they had 
been preparing their area quotas by 
local listing the 
names of apparel manufacturers. Here 
they ran into a common problem: (1) 
such directories are not uniformly 
available for all areas, (2) many com- 
pany names have no real existence, 
i.ec., there is no plant operation as- 
sociated with the name, (3) there is 
no way of evaluating the importance 
of any given name short of an individ- 
ual research job for each listed com 
pany. These difficulties in general have 
always impeded the job of setting sys- 
tematic sales quotas for any areas 
other than the major metropolitan 
areas (for which Census data were 
available), not only in this particular 
industry, but for all other industries 


using directories 


When the research department of 
this major supplier of apparel equip 
ment saw our initial estimates of em 
ployment in apparel manufacture in 
200 leading counties, their first reac 
tion, they told us frankly, was one of 
scepticism. This vanished completely 
however, when they transferred the 
SALES MANAGEMENT data on to maps, 
coloring each listed county, and com 
pared this map with a similar map 
prepared from their sales records. The 
agreement between the two maps was 
close enough to convince them that 
here at last was an objective oppor- 
tunity to test the reasonability of their 
sales volume in one county as com 
pared with another. Here again, they 
reported, they found substantial agree 
ment with their own sales experience 
but now’ their interest was centered 
on areas in which divergences ap 
peared between their sales figures and 
the SM _ potentials. 

At this point, they got in touch with 
the SALES MANAGEMENT research de 
partment and asked for an opportun 
ity to check into our data at first 
hand. They explained in effect that 
they were convinced that our data 
offered them a chance to revise their 
sights, but that a thoroughgoing re 
alignment would disturb so many 
sleeping dogs that they would be cal 
led upon to defend the new quotas 
against the most critical kind of scru- 
tiny. We were naturally delighted, for 
this was precisely the problem we had 
anticipated. Our data, both published 
and unpublished, are now being used 
as the basis of the sales quotas for 
the products of this industrial supplier. 


How to Find 4-Digit Plants 


For certain two-digit classifications, 
such as rubber, leather, lumber and 


wood products, the further break- 


down to three-digit and four-digit 
categories is not too important since 
the product differentiation within 
these classes is not too great. In others 
however, such as chemicals, carrying 
the identification to a four-digit level 
is often necessary since a plant pro- 
ducing, say, plastic materials will have 
little in common with a plant produc- 
ing cosmetics, though both are clas- 
sified under No. 28. 

Although the  county-by-county 
figures are limited to two-digit in- 
dustries, they can be most helpful in 
pinpointing the counties where your 
four-digit prospects are located. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you are looking 
for large plants manufacturing heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment (S.1.C. 
classification 341) in the state of 
Indiana, The Census will tell you that 
in 1954 there were 30 plants in this 
class in Indiana with over 20 em- 
ployes, accounting for nearly 5,000 
employes. The Census wil! also tell 
you that Marion county accounted for 
about 700 employes in this category. 
Turning to our county data, we can 
narrow the inquiry down to about 20 
other counties in Indiana that have 
over 500 employees in category No. 
34. From here on you have to rely 
on industrial directories, and direct 
communication with the chambers of 
commerce in these areas, which will 
turn up such information as the ex- 
istence of a large American Kitchens 
Division plant in Fayette county (Con- 
nersville), etc. 

Industrial marketing people should 
note that many other applications will 
be facilitated by the use of the county 
IBM cards containing all data. Six 
different complete county series are 
available, as follows: 

Card No. |—Employment in 1956, 
all counties, in mining; contract con- 
struction; public utilities; wholesale 
trade; finance, insurance and real 
estate, and services 

Card No. 2—-Employment in 1956. 
all counties in food; tobacco; textiles 
apparel; lumber; furniture; paper; 
printing; chemical, petroleum and 
coal. 

Card No. 3—-Employment in 1956, 
all counties, in rubber; leather; stone, 
clay, glass; primary metals; fabricated 
metals; machinery non-electrical; ma- 
chinery electrical; transportation, in- 
struments and total manufacturing. 

Card No. 4—Number of plants, 
1954, all counties corresponding to 
card No. 2. 

Card No. 5—Number of plants, 
1954, all counties, corresponding to 
card No. 3. 

Card No. 6—Number of plants, 
1954, all counties, by three size 
classes (under 20 employes, from 20 
to 99 employes, over 100 employes) 
for S.L.C. classes 20 to 39, and total. 
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How to stand out 


~~ 


mn a crowd 


In anv crowd of competitors, one company always 
stands out It is the leader It may not be the big vest, 
or the oldest. But it is recognized as the best. Its 
product name 1s usually the accepted synonym lor 


desirable excellence in its field. It is most apt to have 


a comfortable back log of orders most apt to show 


the most consistent profit 


It is also, usually, a living and very healthy 
testimonial to the effectiveness of an important mat 


keting principle 
Phat principle is this: In the long run it profits vou 


far more to sell vour product on its value rather than 


on its price 


\lmost evervone will agree with that pring ipl im 


theors : but many violate it in prac tice. It is often Ii ~ juires something else tan the lonely cc urave 
casy to pic k up quic k sales by promoting Spe : | to tand out from the crowd, to // your own lor y 
prices or ‘deals’. And it is so hard to resist the temp 


consistently, vear in and vear out, regardle thie 
tation to fight fire with fire when price-cutting com 


varyvin tacts ol competition Perhap: thi i the 
petitors are apparently hurting you 


rarest qualits of all; it is sometimes called Leades hip 
, > vee ow P ay : = M a > 
Jut when you get down and fight the price met Many of our clients believe as stronaly as we do that 
chandiser on his home grounds, and by his rules, you marketing on the basis of value, rathe: than price pay 
place vourself in danger of losing much and gainin 


off in long term profits and rrowth. Together 
You identify your fine product with his and 


little proved oe. 4 least to our mutual satisfaction. Fort 
destroy, in the minds of customers, some of yout one of our clients are leaders in their re spective tu lel 


produc t's distinctive va/ue. Your short term sales gain 


is apt to be at the cost of the kind of customer re spect 


which creates long term vrowth 


Perhaps the main reason more manulacture: do not y| tell, . d 
sell on value rather than on price } that sellin on ars ex, ar ’ 


value is far more difficult than selling on price It re 


quires, ol course, a product that Hay value but that 7 ebhardt uted Inc: 
’ 
is only the beginning 


It also requires the marketing wisdom to know what 


specili “‘character’’ you should create for your! product A D V = R T S N G 
to best set it apart from all others of its kind. And then 


it requires the creative skill to ervstallize that char NEW YORK * CHICAGO °* PITTSBURGH 


AFFILIATE 
acter on paper or on the alr Waves, and project it into 


PUBLI RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER AS ICIATE 
\ 
the minds ol the right people at the rit ht Cinna MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, IN 


SULT 10,. 1937 


150 marketing executives tell 


what they are looking for in 
basic and supplementary indus- 
try and geographic data, how 
they use it to produce better 


market plans and programs, 


what are the virtues and short- 


comings of government and 


publication data. 


Ihe complex nature of America’s 
mid-century business was emphasized 
in the returns to a 10-point question 
naire which the editors sent to selected 
SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers and 
members of the National 
Advertisers Association 

When asked, “which of the (above 


-digit census components do you nou 


Industrial 


please list 


hy two-dieit number? the 150 re 


use in whole or in part 
pondents whose returns have been 
tabulated made answers which worked 
out to an iverage of 9.4. basi 
madustries 

In other words, the average com 
pany selling products, services or sup 
plies to industry deals with compan 
in roughly half of the score of indus 
trial classification 

Machinery I Aceptl Electrical 
(closely followed by Fabricated Met 
ils, Transportation Equipment and 
Electrical Machinery) was the most 
popular classification. The popularity 
rankings for all ’O categories ire 
shown in chart on page 32 

Many respondents pointed out that 
their prospects were even more varied 
than could be expressed through the 
-digit groupings, that the 2-digit codes 
vere so broad as to be relatively 
meaningless, that they cheered SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S decision to up 
date on a 4-digit basis annually the 
dollar value of products shipped and 


the employment data. One respondent 
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obviously a bear for detailed market 
analysis, says he won't be satisfied 
until a 6-digit breakdown is available! 

In addition to the companies whose 
marketing executives are quoted di 
rectly in this article, the survey re 
spondents are in such diverse indus 
trial fields as Goulds Pumps, Inc.; 
Electric Storage Battery Co.; General 
Electric Co.; Emery Advertising 
Corp.; Dresser Industries; Foote, Cone 
& Belding; Porter-Cable Co.; Ruber 
oid Co.; Henry A. Loudon, advertising 

Also The Ballard Co.; O. S. Tyson 
Co.; Stone Container Corp.; Noyes 
& Co.; Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co.; Cincinnati Time Recorder Co 

And the Crane Co.; the Buchen Co 
Surface Cutler 
Hammer Inc Black & Decker Mfg 
Alco Valve Co.; B. I 
rich Co. The editors are sorry that 


Combustion Corp.; 


Corp.; Good 
space limitations prevent them from 
thanking all respondents by name 

In their second questions the editors 
isked which of these 


ponents would you use 


2-digit) com 
when mad 
available on an annual basis with up 
lated estimates from a Census base? 

Ihe average number which would 
be used jumped from the 9.4 now 
using to about 10.5, with no substan 


tial changes in the popularity ranking 


Other Than Census Data, What? 


The third 
other than Census data do 


question was What 
OUTCES 
ou now Use 

Some couple of hundred sources 
vere mentioned by the 150 respond 
ents. The top 5, 


cally, were 


arranged alphabet 


Dep't of Commerce and other 
government bureaus 

Industry association Statistics 
(A.1.S.1., N.E.M.A., A.S.M.M 
Sic.) 

lron Age “Basic Marketing Data 

McGraw-Hill reports (Market 
Handbook, etc.) 


Trade publications data, surveys, 
reports not precisely specified 


The next 5, 
betically 


also arranged alpha 


Dun & Bradstreet 

Industrial Marketing 

Penton Census of Manufacturers 

SALES MANAGEMENT “Survey of 
Industrial Buying Power” (pre- 
vious issues when it was a sec- 
tion of the consumer edition.) 

Steel market data books 


Other mentions went to such sources 
as F. W. Dodge Co., Hearst Market 
ing Division, American Machinist, 
Printers’ Ink, Guide to Marketing, 
Editor & Publisher Market Guide, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Rand-Mc- 
Nally. 

Also to Petroleum Processing, Mill 
& Factory, Purchasing, Machine De 
sign, Standard Rate & Data Service 
Industrial Distribution, Fuel Oil & 
Fuel Heat, Electrical Merchandising 
Econometric Institute, Thomas Reg- 
ister 

Other sources included commercial 
building permits data, “own sales 
control record,” state industrial or- 
ganizations, reports from own field 
men, state and local employment data 
state directories, classified phone 
books, local chambers of commerce 
research departments of newspapers 

Here are some samplings from 
representative respondents 

Stuart Edgerly, industridl sales man 
izger, Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, Mass 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of In 
dustrial Buyine Power, Penton Pub 
lication OEM market analysis, and 
any publications covering specific in 
dustries to which we sell, as for 
example, electrical manufacturing.” 

G. C. Hiss, secretary, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J.: “County 
Business Patterns of the Department 
of Commerce.” Thomas (¢ Young, 
manager, commercial research dept.. 
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3 REASONS WHY 
ADVERTISERS MAKE 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE 

ONE OF THE BIG THREE 
IN CONSUMER 

LINAGE 


Which magazine has most 
architect subscribers? 


Architectural Record with 
17,241. (Progressive Architec- 
ture has 16,202; Architectural 
Forum 12,687.) 


Source: December 1956 A.B 
Publishers’ Statemer 


t 


Which magazine has most 
engineer subscribers? 


Architectural Record with 
9,407. (Progressive Architec- 
ture has 8,517; Architectural 
Forum 4,371.) 


Source: December 1956 A.B 
Publishers’ Statements 


Which magazine has most 
staff architect and engineer sub- 
scribers in commercial, indus- 


trial, and institutional organi- 
zations? 


Architectural Record with 
2,585. (Progressive Architec- 
ture has 1,783; Architectural 
Forum 1,259.) 


Based on December 1956 A.B.C. Publishers’ State 
ments: Staff Architects and Engineers in “Com 
mercial, Industrial & Institutional’ organizations 


Which magazine do architects 
and engineers prefer? 


In 95 out of 104 studies SPON- 
SORED BY BUILDING PRO- 
DUCT MANUFACTURERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 
architects and engineers have 
voted Architectural Record 
‘“‘preferred.”’ Architectural 
Record placed first in 27 out of 
29 studies in 1955 and 1956. 


Summary of 104 studies 
avai € on request 


Which magazine publishes 
most editorial pages? 


Architectural Record. In 1956 
Architectural Record published 
1,481 editorial pages; Pro- 
gressive Architecture 1,051; 
Architectural Forum 1,048. 


Which magazine leads in 
quality of editorial content? 


Architectural Record has won 
36 awards for editorial ex- 
cellence including 5 out of 6 
awards to architectural mag- 
azines by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 


Which magazine offers top 
verifiable market coverage? 


F.W. Dodge Corporation's 
Dodge Reports document Archi- 
tectural Record's coverage of 
over 85% of the total dollar 
value of all architect-planned 
building including 94% of the 
nonresidential building, 75% 
of the residential building. 


Source: State Checks of Architect Activity 


In which magazine do adver- 


tisers advertise most? 


In 1956, Architectural Record 
carried 41% more advertising 
pages than the second mag- 
azine; 68% more than the 
third magazine. Architectural 
Record ranked 4th among all 
monthly magazines in the U. S. 
in advertising page volume. 


Sounce: Industrial Marketing 


In which magazine can we 
reach architects and engineers 


most economically? 


In Architectural Record with a 
cost per page per 1,000 of 
$22.52. (Progressive Architec- 
ture $24.27; Architectural 
Forum $46.61.) 


if there are questions you would like to ask us about Architectural Record, 
its architect and engineer subscribers or the market it serves, we would 
welcome the opportunity to answer them. Please phone us or drop us a line. 


F.W.DODGE WwAGAZINES 


Architectural Record | al 


-ollege and University 
Busines: 

Dodge Book 

The Modern Hospital 

The Nation's Schools 


CORPORATION The Record & Guide 


‘workbook of the active architect and engineer” 


119 West 40th Street - New York 18, N.Y. - OXford 5-3000 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 
American Iron & Steel Institute, the 
metalworking field and all that can be 
found 

R. D 
iger Leland 


Marsh, general sales man 
Electric Co., Dayton 
O Statistics from media such a 
Electrical Manufacturing, Iron Age 
Machine Design, plus 
data.” Franklin S. Catlin 
marketing services and advertising, 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, IIL: “Jron 
fve basic marketing data, Steel mar 
ket data 

lr’. K. Sharpless, vice president sales 
Philadel 
RETMA reports, surveys 
McGraw-Hill surveys.” 
H. W. Kippers, sales manager, Kear 
ney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 
Wis “Department of Commerce 
County Patterns, 


association 
manage! 


lfechnitrol Engineering Co 
phia, Pa 


of our own 


Business various 
market data books prepared by Amer 


ican Machinist, Steel, lron Age 


In How Many Industries 
Do You Operate? 


We asked industrial advertising men: 
“How many different industries are 
you now active in selling to in any 
degree?” 

This departed from the 2-digit ques- 
tion but the replies, which went on to 
mention specific industries, were then 


regrouped by 2-digit classifications 


Ihe results, (not surprising) were 
similar to the answers on the first 
question 

More than half replied, as follows 
1 to 10 industries 49% 

11 to 20 industries 18 

21 to 50 industries 10 

51 to 100 industries s 

More than 100 industries 15 
A sub-question asked: “during the 
coming 18 months, how many more 
anticipate either 
expanding your sales 


industries do you 
entering, or 
efforts?” 
Ihe answers were not conclusive. 

44% did not answer, and 20% said 
“none.” The expansion-minded re- 
spondents answered: 

said “normal expansion in ex- 

isting industries, but nothing 

new” 

said “one to four” 

said “5 to 10” 

said “more than 10” 


How Do You Supplement 
Basic Data? 

Another question dealt with weight- 
ing and was phrased as follows 
“Would you (or do you now) supple- 
iment basic industry data with weighted 
factors of your own knowledge and 
budgets, 


experience to determine 


quotas, etc.?” 


The answers indicate that “outside” 
data are seldom enough. 81% an- 
swered “yes” to the question, 14% 
‘no”, and 5% did not answer. 

Here are a baker’s dozen which 
have more general application: 

1. “For any industry we take a 
plant(s) where we know their annual 
pump purchases, and tying this in 
with employment or sales at that 
plant, we get a yardstick for unit 
employment or sales to measure the 
potential of any other plant in the 
same industry.” 

2. “We follow Dun & Bradstreet 
reports and also maintain our own 
growth surveys for all industries in 
which we are interested.” 

3. “The ratio of office workers to 
plant employes is the key for us.” 

4. “We weight markets in two 
ways, (a) according to present con- 
sumption and (b) according to our 
estimate of growth prospects for us.” 

5. “Our problem has been that we 
sell only through industrial distributors 
and we haven’t been able to trace 
sales to the ultimate users, but we are 
now succeeding in getting most of the 
distributors to cooperate in supplying 
sales data.” 

6. “We relate extent of use to per 
100 employes and this puts varying 
importance on specific classifications.” 

7. “Use basic industry data but 


$.1.C. 


Code No. Industry 


33 Primary Metals 


29 Petroleum & Coal 


30 Rubber Products 


36 Electrical Machinery 


25 Furniture & Fixtures 
32 Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


35 Machinery Except Electrical 
34 Fabricated Metals 


37 Transportation Equipment 


38 instruments and Related Products 
28 Chemicals & Allied Products 
39 Miscellaneous Industries 


26 Paper & Allied Products 


20 Food & Kindred Porducts 


‘Yo 


mentioning 
70 
67 
65 
63 
56 


27 Printing & Publishing 

22 Textile Mill Products 

24 Lumber & Products 

31 Leather Products 

23 Apparel & Related Products 
21 Tobacco 
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As America’s economy continues in a period of un- 
precedented growth, expansion and diversification 
are of primary interest. New products must be de- 
veloped and marketed by companies planning to 
keep pace with this expansion. 

Some industries and fields, however, show a far 
greater growth potential than others. These major 


markets are among the 23 primary areas served by 
McGraw-Hill magazines. 

On the following pages, you will find a current 
appraisal of each of these fields. If you wish more 
complete market data on any of these industries it 
can be obtained readily from your McGraw-Hill 
representative, 
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9 million new wired homes by 1965 are expected to 
help raise total industry production by 75% above 
this year’s $9 billion output. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


RADIOISOTOPE USERS 
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Long dominated by government spending, the picture 
shows more active industry participation. For ex- 
ample, isotope users will increase 400% by 1966. 


AVIATION 


MISSILE MARKET (billions of dollars) 


1956 1960 


Major trend is for the $1 billion missile market to in- 
crease $2.5 billion while standard markets hold their 
present $8.5 billion level 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
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Chemical production is expected to rise 125% by 
1970 . . . biggest increase in all of industry . . . with 
research spending nearly $3 billion plus. 
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Rising demands for energy should increase output 
tonnage of this growth industry at least 100% by 
1970; modernization and expansion are at high levels. 
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CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR VOLUME 
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A total of 24% gain is estimated over the next 10 
years, with a currently-planned backlog representing 
5 years’ work at present rate of construction. 


POWER 


TEXTILES 


CONSUMPTION vs. MILL CAPACITY 
POWER FACTS 8 
(1950 vs. 1960) 
* d 7 
PRODUCTIVITY... UP 25% % 
3 Mill capacity = 
g sse->-™ 
WORK WEEK | DOWN 3.5 HRS. ; eSssseene* 
a 
TOTAL JOBS * UP 7% MILLION 
1569571958959 196018 
Dy Electrical power production is up 145% since the Consumption of textiles should reach full mill capac 
th war, will grow from present levels with help of stand ity in 1958 sparking growth in production facil 
ard generating methods plus atomic energy ties throughout the industry to keep pace 
PRODUCT DESIGN TRUCKS and BUSES 
TRUCKS ON ROAD (millions) 
ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET 
BY 1970 ” 
Fabricated Metal Products UP 25% a 
Non-Electrical Machinery UP 35% 12 
Electrical Machinery UP 70% 
i 
Autos, Trucks, Parts UP 15% 
Other Transportation Equipment UP 225% 4 4 
Instruments UP 200% 0 
1925 1956 1975 
ut Product design engineering is an important growth 15% of total tonnage goods reach market via truck 
Dy factor in the original equipment markets, particularly Forecasts call for 20 million trucks on the road by 
Is. in instruments and transportation equipment 1975, with 2.3 million new trucks produced yearly 
McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Business and industrial expansion overseas has been 
climbing steadily, and indications are for this growth 
U.S. EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES to continue, By 1965, total exports should reach 
- (billions of dollars) qI96 billions per vear 
Yt McGraw-Hill International Corporation serves thi 
- expanding foreign market through 5 business and 
industrial magazines edited specifically for and sold 
4 " to foreign nationals. In addition, the British subsid 
16 iary of McGraw-Hill publishes its own magazine 
4 In these six magazines, foreign nationals find the in 
12 formation they need about new techniques, new de 
10 ‘lopments and the products America can supply 
q 1950 1955 1960 to meet their needs and those of their own rapidly 
growing economy 
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Industrial production is expected to double by 1970 
and sales by industrial distributors will parallel in 
both growth and expansion. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION SALES VOLUME 


(billions of dollars) 


1955 1956 1957 1970 


I-stimates indicate industry sales will increase roughly 
60% by 1970, helped by new construction and need 
for modernization of present lighting. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


SHIPMENTS OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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volume in the past 10 years has increased 
307% 


while demand for electrical apparatus Is ex- 
pected to boost production 110% by 1970. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
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Utility expansion spending to handle increased resi- 
dential, industrial and commercial use of electricity 
should reach $11.2 billion by 1970. 


ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONICS FACTORY SALES (billions of dollars) 
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Technical advancements have placed the industry in 
the first 10 since World War II; forecasts point to 
continuing expansion to $9.6 billion by 1965. 


FOOD 


FOOD SALES (billions of dollars) 
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First in number of plants, second in employee total, 
third in expansion plans, food accounts for $70 bil- 
lion sales annually,should reach $100 billion by 1965. 


INSTRUMENTS and CONTROLS 
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1 resi- Continuous process analysis, data reduction systems 
tricity and numerical machine control point to 105% pro 
duction growth of automatic control systems by 1970 
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sibilities and functions of management by 1965. 


MANUFACTURING 
PLANT OPERATION 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT PER MANHOUR 
(1950 100%) 


1930 


1960 1970 - 
total, Fantastic growth of national productivity is due to in 
0 bil- creasing efficiency of factory operation; estimated 
1965. output per man-hour will nearly double by 1970 
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METAL MINING 


U.S. MINERAL REQUIREMENTS (000) omitted 


1965 
= aad TONS 
Copper . + 600 
Lead . + 260 
Zinc . . + 150 
Aluminum . . + 2,000 
Iron . + 10,000 


World output of metals and minerals is still climbing, 
with the U.S. demand alone expected to increase in 
all major categories year by year 


METALWORKING 


METALWORKING DOLLAR VOLUME 


(billions of dollars) 


1946 1956 1957 1960 


Output has risen 234% since 1946, is expected to in 
crease another 20% by 1960. Industry is already 
heaviest capital spender among manufacturers 


PETROLEUM 
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DEMAND 8 SUPPLY 
foday’s domestic consumption totals 8.5 million bar 


rels per day, is expected to reach 13 million barrels 
by 1965. Industry expansion will invest $115 billion 


Each of the McGraw-Hill magazines serving business and 
industry is a leader in its specific field. 

hey lead in editorial impact, because each of the 485 
full-time McGraw-Hill editors knows intimately the field 


served by the publication and the day-to-day problems of 


its readers. Editorial leadership springs from the unrivalled 
resources of McGraw-Hill as well . . . the unique cross- 


connecting of editorial staffs and a world-wide news 
bureau network. 

Because of this, more than a million subscriptions to 
McGraw-Hill magazines are bought by men in business 
and industry each year. Their interest carries over to the 
advertising pages as well. . . telling the readers “what 
with” just as editorial content tells them “how to.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


tial. 


Setting up (aligning, 


mediums.) 


Determining plant 
needs and locations. 


TYPE OF APPLICATION 
Determining industry concentration and/or poten- 


and/or sales territories, 
Setting sales (distributors or salesmen) quotas. 


As an aid in determining advertising budgets. 
(Editor’s note: no question was asked about allo- 
cating monies to specific media types or individual 


Setting sales budgets. 


delineating) distributorships 


distribution and assembly 


temper it by reports from our field 
sales organization.” 

8. “Air conditioning, for example, 
will have a climate weight, while all 
fuel chimneys would have a weight 
for non-gas areas.” 

9. “We establish annual units of 
sales per employe from reports, even- 
tually arriving at an average which we 
can apply to each trade area for re 
placement (or distributor) sales.” 

10. “Each 2-digit industry is 
weighted as a percentage of our sales.” 

11. “Value-added statistics.” 

12. “Dollar sales per worker, which 
we hope to develop from your 4-digit 
up-dated sales and employment 
figures.” 

13. Donald R. Herzog, manager of 
marketing research, Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, Ohio, sums up the dif- 
ference between the scientific ap- 
proach and by-guess-by-gosh method 
in these words, “(We) contemplate 
keeping more accurate and complete 
sales records for each customer, clas- 
sifying them into 4-digit $.L.C. product 
groups, and assigning weights based 
upon percentage of the total sales. 
Currently the weighting is done arbi- 
trarily, relying on the judgment and 
experience of our executives.” 


And When You're Through, 
What Do You Gain? 


The fifth question dealt with the 
uses, the end results of market and 
media studies based upon S.L.C. clas- 
sifications. 

Is it worth while? Some sales 
executives are scared away by the 
vague fear of “more paper work,” but 
one respondent who has had a long 
and a successful experience with S.1.C 
use, answers the doubters in these 
words, “For a manufacturer who has 
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not been operating his sales program 
within the S.LC. structure, the pros- 
pect of setting up the necessary me- 
chanics to do so is often an over 
whelming one that leads to discarding 
the whole idea—and to a continued 
fumbling in the dark. 

“On the other hand, if that manu 
facturer will just take the time and 
patience to set up his own operation 
to utilize the S.1.C, data as it becomes 
available (through the government and 
through SALES MANAGEMENT), he 
can certainly set up a smoother and 
more effective marketing program in 
the long run. I’ve seen it work, and 
I know it to be true.” 

Respondents were offered six pos- 
sible uses, with places for check- 
marks, and write-in blank lines for 
other uses. (See box above for most 
frequent applications.) 

The Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich., says J. R. Roberts, advertising 
manager, uses S.1.C. data to establish 
potentials and levels of performance 
for distributors in each trade area, 
and “we are then able to upgrade our 
distributors.” The company also uses 
the data to allocate advertising money 
to specific markets. 

In one of the divisions of Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. the data 
aren't used in setting advertising bud- 
gets, but they play an important part 
in distributing the advertising budget 

J. E. Konkle, advertising manager 
of the Exact Weight Scale Co., Co 
lumbus, Ohio, points out that S.L.C. 
data are “an aid in selecting trade 
journals to reach vertical industrial 
prospects.” 

Several stress the evaluation of 
salesmen’s work. Are they meeting 
the potentials which can be spot- 
lighted by S.LC. data? At the Home 
stead Valve Co., Coraopolis, Pa., “We 
use for analyzing with individual sales 


men their inter-territory problems.” 

R. A. Young, sales promotion man 
ager, Leland Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, expects “soon to compare and 
examine relation of S.L.C. circulation 
of media to potentials of market.” 

Other uses volunteered by respond 
ents include: (1) concentrated promo 
tion programs by markets, (2) classi 
fying of direct mail Addressograph 
plates, (3) working out festings ol 
plans and campaigns, (4) determining 
production schedules on various mod 
els, (5) determining best markets for 
brand-new products, (6) measuring 
geographic shifts and trends, (7) deter 
minining whether the proposed new 
product should be taken off the draw 
ing board and put into production 


What's Missing, That 
You'd Like to Have? 


The sixth question was worded: “/n 
addition to these planned features (in 
this July 10 issue) by SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, what further industrial 
research data on a current up-dated 
hasis would you like to see developed 

(a) by the Federal government, (b) 
by private industry, including publica 
tions?” 


Here again, many of the responses 
emphasized the needs of a single in 
dustry or a segment of one. Among 
those of a broader and more general 
interest which apply to what the 
government should do are 

1. More finely-described and lim 
ited classifications, although respond 
ents realize the problem centered 
around the “no disclosure” rule 

2. More current figures on gross 
sales by industries, and a more specific 
breakdown of same. 

3. “County Business Patterns” tab 
ulated by 4-digit S.I.C, numbers. 

4. Housing data by size of house, 
instead of “dwelling unit.” 

5. “As much as possible on a 
regional and county basis.” 

6. Tabulation of “value added” by 
industry groups; then broken down by 
state and county. 

7. “Breakdown to show for a par 
ticular industry what it buys, where 
and how much.” 

8. “Volume consumed in a market 
either by dollars, units or pounds.” 

9. Better method of classifying mul 
tiple manufacturing operations, 80 
that not everything goes into the 
“principal” item made in the plant 

10. Faster—-faster—faster. 
ernment data usually too late to be 
of any real value 

11. Better analysis of the distribu 
tion of manufacturers’ sales through 
various Channels of distribution 

12. County data on 4-digit basis 

13. “New construction” by S.1¢ 
classes of manufacturers 


“GOV 
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14. A biennial industrial census, 
with less time lag between field work 
and release date. 

15. Replace “Metropolitan Areas” 
with a set of trading areas that cover 
100% of continental U.S.A. 

16. Wilbur Mayer, sales man- 
ager, The Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, lowa, wants the Govern- 
ment to issue “some sort of forecast 
on new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures at least by state, preferably for 
Metropolitan Area or county. We sell 
capital goods, and a forecast would 
be better than figures based upon the 
past.” 

17. More detailed breakdowns of 
government purchases. “This is the 
great unknown market.” 

18. “With the pressure for econ- 
omy, I wouldn't impose any more 
burdens on Washington.” 


What They Want From 
Private Industry 

Among the requests which are of 
multi-industry interest and value are 
these 


1. A basis for measuring industrial 
selling costs 


’ 


2. 4-digit rankings of the 100 lead 
ing counties in the 20 manufacturing 
categories 


3, A SALES MANAGEMENT Buying 
Power Index percentage by marketing 
areas and states. 


4. Special studies of potentials of 
newer industries such as LPG equip- 
ment 


5. Editors should do a better and 
faster job of reporting on newly- 
published government statistics 


6. “Uniform auditing of all business 
papers, regardless of type of circula- 
tion and how secured.” 


7. Simplify government data 


8. More county data and in more 
detail 


9. “A county-by-county Buying 
Power Index, like yours, for each 
2-digit classification.” 


’ 


10. “Profiles” of the major indus- 
trial areas, 


And from Government 

Respondents were asked to indicate 
the S.1.C. classifications where the 
government delineation was “particu- 
ularly confusing, overlapping or mis- 
leading,” and where they would like 
to see further efforts on clarification 
or reclassification. 

The responses, naturally, fall 
roughly into the “degree of use” pat- 
tern developed by the first question, 
but not precisely so. This summary 
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shows for each classification listed the 
per cent of respondents finding the 
government delineation unsatisfactory. 


S.1.S. Classification 
Machinery Except Electrical 
Fabricated metals 
Electrical machinery 
Chemical & allied products 
Primary metals 
Transportation equipment 


Fewer than 5% expressed dissatis- 
faction with the other classifications, 
but among the comments, these seem 
worthy of consideration in Washing- 
ton: 


1. Both electronics and atomics are 
unsatisfactorily covered. 


2. “Overhaul and service groups.” 


3. “Great confusion in all catego- 
ries when one tries to classify the ‘big’ 
corporations producing a variety of 
products, not necessarily related.” 


4. Petroleum and coal should be 
separated. No classification for gas 
distribution. 


5. Need for more cross-referencing 
and cross-collating. 


6. Should be new listings for new 
industries such as nuclear power, 
guided missiles, rockets, etc. 


7. “Even the 4-digit categories are 
too broad. There is too much variation 
in our market within each classifica- 
tion.” 

8. “I think all S.LC. classifications 
offer some elements of confusion. I 
suggest that all manufacturing data 
should be on same basis as Penton 
presents their metal-working data.” 


9. But government classifications, 
confusing as they are, are less confus- 
ing than some publications handling of 
same. (Editor's note: after he studies 
this issue, we hope he will give us a 
“not guilty” vote.) 


10. “This would take pages, so I 
won't even start.” 


"Publishers Ought to Relate 
Circulation to $.1.C." 


The concluding question may not 
be a popular one with all publishers 
of industrial magazines. 


We asked: “Would you like to see 
publications in the industrial and serv- 
ice fields (a) provide more detail or 
supplemental data along these (S.1.C.) 
lines on the readers they serve and (b) 
base their sales presentations, at least 
in part, more along these lines so as 
to fit into your sales objectives and (c) 
please estimate how many publishers 
of all the fields you now cover do this 
at least in part?” 


In answer to the first part—would 
industrial marketing executives like 
more detail or supplemental data,— 
the answer was emphatic: 


Yes, said 65% 
No, said 2% 
No answer 33% 


Would they like these publishers to 
base their presentations, at least in 
part, along S.I.C. lines? 


Yes, said 70% 
No, said 1% 
No answer 29% 


How are the publishers doing along 
this line? 


44% said “O to 25% do it” 
25% said “26 to 50%” 
10% said “51 to 75%” 

2% said “76 to 100%” 
19% did not answer 


Some publishers, undoubtedly, are 
unwilling to classify their subscribers 
along S.LC. lines, but very likely the 
majority who fail to comply with the 
wishes of their prospects and adver- 
tisers are sorely puzzled by the prob- 
lem(s) presented. 


Publisher's Problem More Difficult 


As businesses become more com- 
plex, as companies diversify either by 
starting new lines or adding through 
acquisitions and mergers, the problem 
of the publisher becomes more diffi- 
cult. Here is a company in many fields 
of manufacturing, and a home office 
executive is a subscriber. To be more 
specific, let’s take the case of General 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Larry Mc- 
Queen, vice president in charge of 
sales. If SALES MANAGEMENT were 
to break its circulation down to 
S.LC. categories, subscriber McQueen 
should be included in No. 30, Rubber 
Products, But if we stopped there, we 
would be short-changing ourselves. 
General is in the guided missile busi- 
ness, it’s in textile mill products, plas- 
tics, artificial leather, movies, radio, 
television, sporting goods—and a host 
of others. Properly classified, his one 
subscription (and there are others like 
him at General’s home office) would 
be multiplied several times, and 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s 24,000 sub- 
scribers would seem to be well over 
100,000. Many publishers of “hori- 
zontal” magazines share this difficulty. 

It’s a difficult problem, growing 
more difficult as business becomes 
more complex, and advertisers should 
be conscious of the publisher’s prob- 
lem in trying to keep up with the de- 
mand for S.1.C. data and at the same 
time delivering a report which doesn’t 
look padded. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Of all national business media 


Only The National Business Daily 
gsives you 
Four-Hdition Filexibility 


The Journal publishes four regional editions: Eastern, Midwest, Southwest and 
Pacific Coast. All editions are identical in national news content. Each also carries 
regional news of business. You can buy one, any combination, or all four— National, 


according to your business strategy. 


You can... 


® Concentrate on one or more areas 


© Time messages to regional or seasonal buying 
habits 


List local dealers, etc.—area by area 
Make important last minute copy changes 


Test markets . . . and test copy 


Map shows state-by-state Wall Street 
Journal circulation; March 29, 1957, 
the four areas covered by editions, 
and the five printing headquarters— 
starred. National circulation (including 
foreign): 488,156; comprised of: Eastern 
Edition: 210,729; Midwest Edition: 
155,247; Southwest Edition: 48,522; 
Pacific Coast Edition: 73,658. 

WEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, H.W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monres St 


DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAM FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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Can You Afford not to 


OOL UP YOUR 


For Maximum Efficiency and 


niet Phe 


Mie | hut 


Handy Free Kit Gives You Slide-Chart 
Know-How...Easily, without Obligation 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


You’re the expert on this exciting, efficient selling tool 
have Perrygraf’s Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. Actual samples...case 
histories...colorful illustrated booklet 


yours now...for immediate study, and for future reference. No cost, 
no obligation 


so write today! 


.simple how-to-plan form. Get 


.when you 


Here’s How You Can Make Your Sales Program 
Produce Added Volume at No Added Cost! 


If product development and produc 
tion are making more progress than 
welling —look out! There’s trouble 
ahead, and it could be for you! 


Alert 


tising men have found a new, inex 


iggressive sales and adver 


pensive, sure-fire sales tool—the 
slide-chart! This new device per 
forms important sales functions 
actually gives you more sales with 
out more salesmen! 

By putting product facts at the 
fingertips of salesmen, prospects and 
users, a Perrygraf Slide-Chart can 
do all this for your company 


Build a cream prospect list by offer 
ing aslide-chart (in mailings and pub 
lication ads) as bait for informative 
inquiries. Relating your slide-chart 
to your product, you get top appeal 
with no “curiosity” response. One 
manufacturer built a 10,000-name 
blue chip” list in four weeks—by 


offering a Perrygraf Slide-Chart 


Give your salesmen a useful “door 
opener’’— in response to inquiries, or 


on cold calls 

Inject your product at the buying 
You'll get orders and re 
quests for salesmen’s calls from pros 
pects who use your slide-chart 


moment 


Suggest related equipment with the 
primary purchase. This increases 
orders— at no added sales cost 

Present your sales story graphically 
and clearly—what your product 
does, how it works. Make every 
salesman an active demonstrator 
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Make expert salesmen out of order 
takers— your own sales force, job- 
bers’ salesmen, retail sales people 


Salesmen give prompt, accurate 


answers to questions...inspire con- 


fidence 
competition can respond to inquiry. 


Keep your product sold, by showing 
customers how to use product cor- 


PULL 
A SLIDE... 


OR TURN 
A DISC 


often close sales before 


rectly and get maximum value and 
satisfaction 
This is true automation in selling 
producing larger sales volume at 
lower cost, in every area and every 
industry where you sell. 
What about Design?’ 


You don’t have to be an engineer or 
a mathematician—that’s Perrygraf’s 


What IS a Slide-Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 


of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product 


One simple opera 


tion selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical prob 


lems...shows how your product operates. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES EFFORT 


Top Sales Volume? 


job. All you have to do is define the 
sales problem, supply the data.. 
and the job is done for you. It’s 
fast, simple, easy, accurate—and 
economical. 


What about Costs? 


Compare Perrygraf Slide-Chart 
costs with any other sales tool 
catalog, demonstration model, 
data sheet binders, even trade pa- 
per advertising. You'll discover that 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts give you 
more sales force for less money. In 
fact, one user says, “It’s just like 
having 50°, more salesmen—except 
on payday!” 

Actually, Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
in 10,000 runs average about 19¢ 
complete, including design, draw- 
ings, engravings and dies—less in 
larger quantities, somewhat more in 
smaller orders. Re-runs, of course, 
cost far less 


Get the Whole Story 


You’re your company’s expert on 
slide-charts...when you have the 
bright, interesting Perrygraf Slide 
Chart Idea Starter Kit! You have 
actual samples, hand-picked from 
your own industry. There are real 
case histories—and a handy how-to 
plan form. It’s yours...free...with no 
obligation. Write for your Perrygraf 
Idea Starter Kit— today! 


Why Perrygraf ? HERE’S WHY! 
To be most effective, a slide-chart 
must be simple and easy to use. Man 
ufacturing craftsmanship must be 
accurate 

That is why leaders in every field 

many with large engineering staffs 

turn to Perrygraf for design and 
manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originator 
of slide-charts, has produced more 
than 16,000 different designs, and 
holds more than 6,000 copyrights 

Perrygraf design will save you 
money, too. Just tell us what you 
would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem 
now,and about how many you might 
use. We will tell you promptly, at 
no obligation, how it can be made, 


Perrygraf Helped These Top Salesmakers 
Produce More Sales at Lower Selling Cost 


General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Frigidaire 
Delco 
Hyatt 

Detroit Diesel Engine 

Ford Motor Co. 
Mercury 
Lincoln 

Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Plymouth 
Air Temp 

Culligan, Inc 

Sigma Instruments 

Magnaflux 

Charis Corp 

W. E. Clark & Co 

D. S. Kennedy & Co 

Carlisle Chemical Works, 
Inc. 

Magnetics, Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc 

The Black-Clawson Co 

Fluid Packed Pump Co 

Clicquot Club Co 

Industrial Stainless 
Steels, Inc 

Firth Sterling, Inc 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Stevens & Thompson 
Paper 

Radiant-Ray Radiation 

The Todd Company 

Hamilton Management 
Corp 

Day & Night Div. of 
Carrier Corp 

Nic-L-Silver Battery Co 

Robert Gair Co 

Triplett Electrical 
Instrument 

Hercules Powder Co 

Verson All Steel PressCo 

Axelson Mfg. Co 

Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Div 

General Aniline & Film 
Co 


The Prudential Ins. Co 

Harnischfeger Corp 

Beiden Mfg. Co 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co 

Worthington Corp 

Vickers Incorporated 

Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co 

A. 0. Smith Corp 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co 

Railway Express Agency 

Swift & Company 

Cooper Tire & Rubber 

Bryant Mfg Co 

L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp 

Sheffieid Steel 

Fairfield Engineering Co 

Carr, Adams & Collier Co 

Air-Marine Motors, Inc. 

American National Ins 
Co 

Oxi Corp 

The O. A. Sutton Corp 

Oceanic Steamship Co 

Moorman Mfg. Co 

Olin Film Division 

Lear, Inc 

National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co 

Wendt Sonis Co 

Federal Pacific Elec. Co 

Nashville Gas Co 

The M. W. Kellogg Co 

Quincy Compressor 

Lock Joint Pipe Co 

Mueller Brass 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp 

Hopkins Mfg. Corp. Inc 

The Carborundum Co 

Silvray Lighting, Inc 

Madisco, Inc 

Moloney Electric Co 

M. A. Young & Co 

Triangle Package 
Machinery Co 

John Biue Co. Inc 

Koreandale Farms 

QO. K. Tool Co 


United States Steel Cor; 

Swift & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corp 

Fuller Brush Co 

Western Union 
Telegraph Co 

The Falk Corp 

York Corp 

Philco Corp 

Diamond Wire & Cable 
Co 

Ray-O-Vac 

Pryne & Co. Ine 

Ampco Metal, Inc 

Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co 

Pathon Mfg. Co 

The Calidyne Co 

Shure Brothers, Inc 

Holo-Krome Screw Corp 

Cherry-Burrell Corp 

Hunter Douglas Corp 

Nordberg Mfg. Co 

France Mfg. Co 

Hooker Glass & Paint 
Mfg. Co 

Pacific Corrugated 
Culvert Co 

Baldwin Piano Co 

Barcalo Mfg. Co 

Commercial Solvents 

Henry Disston & Sons 

Combustion Engineering, 
Inve 

The Gabriel Co 

Rollway Bearing Co. Ine 

International Metal 
Product Sales Corp 

The Hallicrafters Co 

Lamson & Sessions 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Whitman & Barnes 

3utler Brothers 

Kenilworth Steel Co 

Tubular Structures Corp 
of America 

Foremost Insurance 

Dowell, Inc 

Deere & Co 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Founders of the slide-chart industry 


PERRYGRAF 


Maywood, Illinois 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
Dept. 8-77, 1503 Madison Street 


Fillmore 3-0233 


Dept. 5-77, 150 S$. Barrington Avenue 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 


Los Angeles 49, Calif., Granite 2-954! 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


and what it will cost Simpler Selling 
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The 


How It Can Help You to Achieve 
More Effective Industrial Marketing 


In order to assist sales and advertis- 
ing managers in selling their products 
and services to an industrial market, 
SALES MANAGEMENT has _ published 
The Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power. This survey is based on the 
Standard Industrial Classification, a 
system widely used by government 
and industry, including the census of 
manufactures, and commonly known 
as the S.1.¢ 

Information based on the S.1.C. can 
help increase the sales of an estab 
lished product and determine the mar 
ket for a new one. By using the S.I.¢ 
one can get the answers to such ques 
tions As 

1. What is the market for a prod 
uct? 

2. How big is it? 

3. Where is it located? 

4. What are the exact type of plants 
that are prospective customers? 

5. What is the market potential by 
areas? 

6. What are the best trade chan 
nels? 

7. Are the territories established 
for the most effective sales coverage? 

8. How many salesmen are needed 
in each territory? 

9. Which advertising media should 
be selected for maximum market cov 
erage? 

10. What is the size of the market 
for contemplated new products? 

11. What specifications does the 
market call for in this new product? 

12. What is the best way to locate 
prospects and avoid wasted sales calls? 

The chart on page 40 shows gra- 
phically the effects of a sales manage- 
ment assistance program based on 
S.C. data. It shows the share of the 
market a company achieved for each 
of its two industrial products during a 
S-year span. During the first three 
years, each product's share declined 
from approximately twenty-three out 
of every hundred items sold by the 
whole industry to fifteen or sixteen. At 
the end of the third year, the adver 
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information based on the 5.1.C. can unearth a number of facts you 


need to know about your market—such as size, location, potentials 


by areas, size of your sales staff, how to find prospects and avoid 
waste sales calls, media coverage required .. . 


tising appropriation for each of these 
products was considerably increased. 
A leveling off period ensued. At the 
end of the fourth year, an integrated 
marketing program based on_ the 
S.L.C. was initiated for Product A 
The company continued to market 
Product B in the traditional manner 
Within twelve months, Product A re- 
gained the high position it had held 
three years previously, while Product 
B continued to decline. You will note 
that the increase in Product A’s share 
of the market was greater in areas 
sold through distributors than in areas 
sold directly by the company. This 
will be commented on later in the 
section on locating sales prospects 

What was this integrated marketing 
program based on the S.L.C. which led 
to the phenomenal increase in Prod- 
uct A’s share of industry sales? 
Throughout this article we shall de 
scribe the different aspects of this 
integrated marketing program as one 
example of the ways in which a com 
pany can benefit from the use of 
S.LC. data. 


By 
NATHANIEL R. KIDDER 
President, Kidder and Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


and 


FRANCIS E. HUMMEL 
Manager of Marketing and 
Sales Promotion 
The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


To understand why we should use 
the S.I.C. in marketing our industrial 
products, we must examine the motiva- 
tions of the industrial buyer. He buys 
things that will help him to solve his 
production, distribution, control, of 
development problems. The textile 
firm buys automatic looms to solve a 
production problem, the petroleum 
company oil suction and discharge 
hoses to solve a distribution problem 
Chesterfield bought Accu-Ray to solve 
a control (and perhaps an advertising) 
problem. 

Your industrial market is made up 
of manufacturing plants or business 
concerns whose problems can be 
solved through your product or serv- 
ice, and who buy it as the best solution 
to their problems. 

If you have some way of categoriz- 
ing the problems of all industrial 
plants into those that can or cannot be 
solved through the use of your prod- 
uct, you will know not only what 
plants are in your market but the ex- 
act problem each one faces, and you 
can tailor your marketing approach 
accordingly. 

The industrial buyer’s problems 
stem from the product manufactured 
or the operations performed. There- 
fore, a system for classifying industrial 
plants by the product produced or op- 
erations performed is a big step for- 
ward in categorizing them according 
to their problems and in finally deter- 
mining whether they are potential cus- 
tomers and how best to sell them. 

The S.1.C. system is based upon the 
product produced or the operations 
performed; therefore, if you know the 
S.LC. number of a manufacturing - 
plant, you have a good clue to the 
problems it faces. 
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HOW MANY SALES GALLS ON 
AVIATION’S ENGINEERING-MANAGEMENT 
MEN ARE YOU MAKING? 


Aviation Industry Will Gross $11 Billion in 
1957* 


$6.7 billion for military aircraft, engines and re- 
lated equipment 


$2 billion for guided missiles and related equip- 
ment 


$1 billion for military and civil ground based avi- 
onic equipment 


$1.8 billion in airline revenues 


In addition, the industry will get about a 
half billion in military research and develop- 
ment work and about $400 million for new 
plant facilities. 


Gain additional sales effort in your Aviation 

market with printed sales calls in Aviation’s 

No. 1 technical journal. AVIATION WEEK 

carries your sales message to Aviation’s 

largest and most influential engineering- Contact your district AVIATION WEEK 

management-military audience. ..over 66,- sales representative who is ready 

186** $6.00 paid subscribers. to aid you with additional Aviation 
marketing and media information. 
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COMPANY 


DIRECT SALES 
AREAS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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FOR PRODUCT “A” BEGAN HERE 


4 % 
Increase 


Basic Marketing Analysis 


Since manufacturers in the same 
S.L.C. make the same kind of product 
and have the same or similar prob 
lems, you must determine the various 
4-digit S.L.C.) that 
encompasses. It can be 
three complementary 


industries (usually 


your market 
done by basic 
methods 

1. Sales analysis. In the case of an 
established product, you must deter- 
mine the 4-digit S$.1.C. number of each 
plant that’s a customer for the product 
by analyzing past sales records 

2. Judgment. Have someone thor 
with the market for 
through the S.LC. 
manual and check off the 4-digit clas- 
which he believes fall into 


oughly familiar 


the product go 


sifications 
the market 

3. Solicit 
particularly 


inquiries. This method is 
applicable to a new prod 
whose customers 
probably do not represent all the S.1.¢ 

in the potential market. In 
quiries can be solicited through busi 


uct or one present 


groups 


ness publications or a widespread sur 
vey. Plants responding can be classified 
on a four-digit S.LC, basis 

For with Product A in 
Chart I both sales analysis and judg- 
ment were used to determine the S.1L.¢ 
market 
three years and the 
4-digit S.1.4 of each plant 
purchasing Product A was determined 
In addition, two different experts on 
the market for Product A_ went 
through the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual and checked off a 
list of industries which they believe 


example, 


Sales records of the previous 
analyzed 
number 


were 
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should have a need for the product. 


It should be noted that the S.LC., 
even on a 4-digit basis, is, unfortu- 
nately, not a fine enough classification 
to allow one to assume that all plants 
in the same S.1.C. have identically the 
same problems. Through market re- 
search techniques you can determine 
the percentage of plants in each S.1.C. 
with problems solvable through the 
use of your product. Once these per- 
centages are computed, they can be 
applied to Census or survey data such 
as the Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power to determine the actual number 
of plants in each S.L.C. that should be 
potential customers 

For instance, sales analysis indi- 
cated that Product A had been sold to 
some plants in S.L.C. 3142, House 
Slippers. A broad survey of that in- 
dustry revealed that 31% of all U. S. 
plants in 3142 have production prob- 
lems calling for the use of Product A. 
However, this 31% represents only 
3% of the total plants in the country 
with a need for Product A. The 31% 
is the S.I.C. Percentage for Product A 
in industry 3142. The 3% is the S.I.C. 
Weight for Product A. 

The S.LC. does not distinguish be- 
tween plants that manufacture their 
own component parts and those that 
assemble parts made elsewhere. For 
example, immediately after World 
War II, the Philco Corporation were 
purely designers and assemblers of 
their table model radios. They bought 
all the component parts from outside 
suppliers, and were therefore within 
the market of firms manufacturing 


and selling vacuum tubes, while RCA, 
which made its own tubes, was not. 

Once S.I.C. percentages and weights 
are known, they can be effectively 
used by sales management, advertising, 
and product development in the mar- 
keting of industrial goods. 


Effective Use of S.I.C. in 
Marketing Management 


The primary job of marketing man- 
agement is to get the right product to 
the right customer at the right time at 
the right price and with the right in- 
formation to make a sale. This calls 
for the coordinated efforts of product 
development, advertising, sales man- 
agement, and marketing research. 

Product development is responsible 
for coming up with the better mouse- 
trap, advertising for letting the world 
know you have the better mouse-trap, 
sales management for producing or- 
ders for the mouse-trap, and market- 
ing research for providing information 
which will assist product development, 
advertising and sales in carrying out 
their functions. The S.L.C. is an in- 
valuable tool in obtaining this infor- 
mation, interpreting it, and putting it 
into action. 


Product Development 

A year and a half ago the engineer- 
ing department of the American Dy 
namics Corporation came up with a 
radically new type of industrial pump 
called the Hykinator. It has a com- 
pletely closed system, without packing 
glands or seals of any sort, so that cor- 
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rosion or obnoxious material cannot 
leak out; and it provides electrical 
remote control of pressure and flow 
without the use of motors, gears, 
valves, etc. 

The problem was to discever if 
there was enough market potential to 
warrant a large investment by the cor- 
poration. While the Hykinator has 
many unusual features, the industrial 
buyer never buys unusual features 
per se, but is interested in them if 
they offer a better solution to some of 
his production or control problems. 

The first step in the market investi- 
gation was to have several authorities 
on fluid-moving and on the pump 
market go through the S.I.C. manual 
and pick out the 4-digit industries 
which could conceivably have fluid- 
moving problems that could be solved 
by the Hykinator 

Next, information was _ solicited 
from every manufacturing plant with 
100 or more production workers in 
each one of the 4-digit S.I.C. cate- 
gories selected. Did the plant have 
fluid-handling problems and, if so, 
what were these problems? The ques- 
tions covered details about the fluids, 
their alkalinity or acidity, their vis- 
cosity, pressure and flow requirements. 
Also the name and title of the plant 


official primarily concerned with spec- 
ifying and purchasing pumps. In each 
case, this individual was asked if he 
had any “gripes” about his present 
pumps, and any suggestions for im- 
provements. Each plant was also asked 
about the number of pumps purchased 
annually and the cost per pump. 

With this wealth of information the 
corporation was soon able to decide 
that the market for the Hykinator 
warranted considerable investment. 
The information also provided engi- 
neering with specifications that would 
help Hykinators meet the greatest 
market demand. It also indicated the 
best industries for the initial market 
ing push. 

Product development can use the 
S.LC. to determine whether or not 
there is a large enough market for a 
new product and, if there is, engineer- 
ing can use the S.L.C. to determine 
product specifications for the market. 


Advertising 

Once product development has en- 
gineered the better mouse trap, it is 
up to advertising to let the world 
know you have the better mouse-trap 
The main job of industrial advertising 
is to get the advertising message into 
prospect plants and to the right men. 


rhe S.1L.C. can be used to single out 
these plants and provides clues as to 
how many of the plants are reached 
by various advertising media. Also, 
advertising, working closely with sales 
analysis, can use the S.1.C. to deter 
mine the problems at which the adver 
tising copy should be aimed. 

An analysis of how the S.L4( 
weights and percentages of your com 
pany’s products can be used to select 
business magazines for industrial ad 
vertising is presented in detail in the 
Kidder article, “The Cost Effective 
ness Approach to Industrial Space 
Buying,” in the April, 1955, Journal 
of Marketing. 

In broad outline, advertising and 
marketing research obtained from 
each magazine a statement of its cir 
culation according to the number of 
plants reached in each four-digit S.1.¢ 
They then compared their S.1.C. per 
centages in weights with those of the 
magazines, and gave the highest rating 
to the magazine with the most favor 
able comparison. The crucial deter 
minant is the cost per plant of getting 
your message into the prospect plants, 
although of course strong considera 
tion must also be given to editorial 
content, impact analysis, inquiry anal 
ysis, leadership and similar factors 


The 


S.LC. stands for 


Industrial Classification, 


—What It Is 


20; Tobacco Manufactures, 21; Primary Metal Industries, 


a numerical system set up by the Federal Government to 
classify different segments of industry by products. 


It is presented in great detail in: Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, Volume I, “Manufacturing Indus- 
tries,” Superintendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, $2.25. 


An industry can be classified on either a 2-, 3-, or 4-digit 
basis. The more digits the finer the classification. Examples 
of 2-digit classifications are: Food and Kindred Products, 


Examples of the Standard 


Two Three 
Digit Title Digit 
19 Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products 201 
Tobacco manufactures 202 
Textile mill products 205 
Apparel and related products 


The S.LC. used by 


The Census of Manufactures 


Title 


Meat products 


Dairy products 
Bakery products 


Sales Management's Annual Survey of Industrial Buying Power . . 
Hill's Industrial Market Planning Work Book ... The Iron Age's Market Data Books . 


33, etc. As the table below indicates, there are broad cate- 
gories (from 19 to 39) covering all manufacturing industries, 
Each of them is refined into 3- and 4-digit categories. 

Let us examine a particular 2-digit category. 20 is Food 
and Kindred Products. Within it you find 3-digit groups, 
such as 201, Meat Products; 202, Dairy Products; 205, 
Bakery Products, etc. The 3-digit classifications are further 
refined into 4-digit groups. Dairy products, 202, for example, 
breaks down into 2021, Creamery Butter; 2022, Natural 
Cheese; 2023, Condensed and Evaporated Milk. 


Industrial Classification 


Four 
Digit 


2021 Creamery butter 
2022 Natural cheese 
2023 Condensed and evaporated milk 


Dun & Bradstreet ... McGraw 
. . Steel's Census of Metalworking 


and other groups throu ghout Government and private industry 


SULLY 19, 


ver 


JAMES WINGARD heads up 
at k. W 


pre se f ngines ring 
liss Company's Canton and 


loledo. Ohio. and Hastings, 


Mir higan plants He carries 


forward a century of pressed 


metal tradition, exemplified by 
the motto of this largest 

manulacturer of metalforming 
machinery Bliss Is More 


Ilhan a Name It’s ¢ 


(,uarantee! 


ee We are constantly seeking the information needed before we can select and specify 
the thousands of parts, components and materials which join to make up a new press 


design. Such information logically comes first from manufacturers’ catalogs. 


“How manufacturers supply their catalogs to us is, however, of great importance in terms 
of their usefulness, easy maintenance, and immediate availability. Manufacturers 
can save us countless hours by including their catalogs in Sweet's Product Design File, 


instead of challenging our ingenuity to locate and obtain them when we need them most. 9 % 


James k.W ingard Director of Press k ngineering 
KE. W. Bliss Company 


Canton, Ohio 


make buying easier for engineers 


Design engineers agree with you, Mr. 
Wingard. Time and again they express their 
preference for a system that pre-files, classifies. 
and indexes manufacturers’ catalogs in bound 
collections for annual distribution, Such a sys 
tem alone solves the universal problems created 
by attempting to establish, index and maintain 


files of loose, individually distributed catalogs. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


A Sweet's representative will be glad to explain 


‘ 
how your catalog—pre-filed, classified, indexed, 
bound and distributed in the Sweet's Files 
which serve your markets—will sharply increase 


by mak 


ing it easier for engineers to consider yout 


the order /call ratios of your salesmen 


products, and invite your salesmen to bid for 


the business, whenever a buying need arises 


Sweet's designs, produces, and distributes manufacturers’ catalogs 


in the following markets: Product Design (Product Design File) 


Plant Engineering (Plant Engineering File), Metalworking Production 


(Machine Tool Catalogs), and Construction ( Architectural File, 


Light Construction File, Industrial Construction File) 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed in 1957 for 1,740 companies 
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complete 
coverage 


~ 


f 


> SS — 


fag 


rl | 


metalworking 
plants eee 


only modern machine shop 
offers you... 
Largest circulation 
Largest number of 
plants covered...........33,000 
Lowest cost per thousand. . .just $6.15 


- +++ 92,000 


Plus outstanding proof of advertising 
results: In 1956, Modern Machine Shop 
carried more pages of advertising than 
any other metalworking monthly! 


With Modern Machine Shop's massive 
circulation, you get the most complete 
coverage of all metalworking plants 

large, medium and small—plus deep 
penetration of the larger plants. Its good, 
big circulation is scientifically designed 

to do a thorough job in America’s biggest 
industry ! 

For results you can see, put your 


money u here your market w...in 


modern machine shop N'B|P 
431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of Products Finishing 
and Products Finishing Directory 
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With direct mailing lists the prob- 
lem is much simpler since many mail- 
ing list houses classify their lists ac- 
cording to the 4-digit S.1.C. You select 
for your purpose those S.I.C.s. with 
both the highest percentages and 
heaviest weights. 

Bryant Chucking 


Grinder Com 


| pany’s program for internal grinding 


| 


machines is a pertinent example of 
the use of S.I.C. in industrial adver- 
tising. In determining the advertising 
program, the S.L.C. system was used 


| extensively. Marketing research helped 


map the ground plan for the advertis 
ing campaign by indicating that the 
market for internal grinding machines 
was heavily concentrated in three 4- 
digit S.L.Cs, Examples of problems 
solved through the use of the machine, 
furnished by sales analysis for use in 
the advertising copy, were selected 
from the three S.1.C. industries. Maga 
zines offering the best coverage of 
these three industries were chosen 
Finally, the message was carried by 
direct mail to plants in the three in- 
dustries 

In the case of Product A, several 
trade magazines were compared for 
market coverage among _ selected 
S.LCs. The cost per plant of reaching 
the market for Product A was found 
to vary from less than a dollar for 
some magazines to over eleven dollars 
for others. The higher-cost magazines 
were eliminated from the advertising 
schedule while three of the lower-cost 
ones were added. 


Primary Job of Sales Management 

The primary job of sales manage- 
ment is to get the salesmen to the 
right place at the right time with the 
right information to make a sale. This 
involves an area of decision including: 

1. The location and organization of 
sales territories. 

2. The trade channel to be used in 


| . 
| each territory. 


3. The efficient location of sales 


| prospects. 


4. The 


fectiveness. 


measurement of sales ef- 


1. Location and Organization of Sales 
Territories. A district sales office should 
be located in a large concentration of 
plants that are prospects for your 
product. Exact delineation of the sales 
territories and determination of the 
number of salesmen depend = on 
several factors, among them being 
market potential by areas, number 
and frequency of calls to be made, 
transportation, topography. The S.1L.¢ 
system can be used to determine mar 
ket potentials by and number 
and frequency of calls. 

The S.L.C. can also be used to fix 
the size and delineate sales territories. 
Take a county outline map and 


areas 


for 


each county find the number of plants 
in each 4-digit S.1.C. in your market. 
When these findings are plotted on the 
map, several areas of high market 
concentration will appear. Thus, for 
almost any type of industrial product, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, as 
well as other cities, will appear as 
centers of market concentration. 

Area market potential figures are 
most helpful in determining the loca- 
tion and organization of sales terri- 
tories. By area market potential we 
mean the total amount of a product 
any given market can absorb ex- 
pressed in absolute terms (dollars or 
units) or as a proportion of the total 
market. There are different ways of 
calculating such area market potential 
indexes. One common method is to 
develop, an index based on the buying 
power of each industrial area in terms 
of the area’s industries in your market. 
Once you have arrived at your S.I.C. 
weights and percentages, you can ap- 
ply them to Census or survey data, 
such as the Survey of Industrial Buy- 
ing Power, to discover quickly the 
percent of your total market in a par- 
ticular area 

The Bryant Chucking Grinder Co 
method of determining area market 
potentials and sales territories is de- 
scribed in the Hummel article, “Mar- 
ket Potentials in the Machine Tool 
Industry,” in the July 1954 Journal 
of Marketing 

The size of the sales organization 
for each territory is based primarily 
on the number of calls that have to 
be made. One metal working firm, 
for example, first classified each indus- 
try using its product into one of three 
groups: (1) those the salesmen should 
call on monthly, (2) those bi-monthly, 
(3) those bi-annually. Then each in- 
dustrial area was analyzed by S.LC. 
and size of plant and classified as 
above. In this way, the number of 
customers in each area of the country 
and the required frequency of sales 
calls were established. By dividing the 
number of calls a salesman can make 
into the number of calls that have to 
be made, the number of men needed 
to cover a given territory was deter- 
mined 


2. Trade Channels, The basic policy 
decision concerning the selection of 
the trade channels—whether 
for direct sales or distributor or agent 
can be formulated only after careful 
analysis of many factors, such as the 
nature of the product, the market, the 
competition and the company organi 
zation. The uses of S.1.C. data con- 
cerning the market (its size, location, 
type of plant, buying habits) can be 
most helpful in shaping policy and 
establishing correct trade channels. 
For example, market potential fig 
ures for each state and industrial area 


correct 
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in the nation show that over 80% of 
the United States market for Bryant’s 
internal grinding machine is concen- 
trated in only 10 states. For the do- 
mestic market, the company’s policy 
is to have direct representatives cover 
the areas of highest market potential 
while using agents in areas of small 
market potential and big distances. 
The S.1.C. study pointed out new 
areas of sufficiently large and concen- 
trated market potential to justify a 
change from agents to direct repre- 
sentation 


3. Efficient Location of Sales Prospects. 
One of the duties of sales manage 
ment is to locate new prospects for 
the company’s product. How can this 
be accompiished by using the S.I.C? 
Prospects can be located by utilizing 
modern marketing research survey 
techniques to determine product usage 
and buying habits for the various 
plants in selected S.I.C. industries. 


Sales-Planning Blueprints 

For example, sales-planning blue 
prints were prepared for Product A 
on the basis of a detailed market re- 
search study. These blueprints pro- 
vided the following information: 

1. The name and location of man 
ufacturing plants with a need for 
Product A or competitive products. 

2. The name and title of an official 
in each of these plants responsible for 
the specification and purchase of 
Product A 

3. The purpose for which Product 
A is used 

4. The product in which Product A 
is being used 

5. How much Product A his plant 
purchases 

6. The manufacturers from whom 
he purchases products competitive 
with Product A 

7. Any gripes or comments about 
the product itself, alternative prod- 
ucts, service, delivery, etc 

8. The size of his plant. 

9. The principal product manufac- 
tured in his plant 

10. A list of plants in the same in 
dustry that do not have a need for 
Product A. 

The principal product manufac 
tured was determined so that each 
plant could be classified into a 4-digit 
S.LC. number 

These sales-planning blueprints gave 
each salesman necessary marketing in 
formation to help him decide where, 
when, and on whom to call, and the 
best sales approach to use. 

Ihe company manufacturing Prod 
uct A reports that these sales-planning 
blueprints, built around the S.I.C., are 
the most valuable single contribution 
to the integrated marketing program 
which produced the phenomenal in 
crease in its share of the market 
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Where was your 
last order “born’’? 


Another “sale” from Facrory’s files 


Call this a clinical chart if you want...a bedside report from the “sales 
maternity ward” of a manufacturing plant... 


Take a good look .. . note the critical conditions—all the care needed to 
bring an order into the world... 


See how many specialists get into the act ... this actual case, like all 
the others in FACToRY’s files, certainly 
shows orders aren’t hatched in incubators. 


And that there’s no one man, no super- \( ( ) i) ie 


title, no set pattern, no shortcut... 


® 


So, why don’t you do the next best 
thing—as so many sensible “sellers” do... 
stay close to the PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP... 


The management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for pro- 
duction, plant engineering and mainte- 
nance, and direction of people. 


...in FACTORY, the only businesspaper 


published exclusively for this group, and 
the one serving it better than any other, 


FOR SALE 


25,000 PROSPECTS 


forLessthan ( 


’A* per Name 


CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS | 
MANUFACTURERS 


located and Classified 
Accurately for You 


No other directories 
like these to help 
sales managers, sales- 
men and for direct 
mail. The Sectionalized Market Selector 
locates prospects geographically . . . by 
counties in Illinois ... then lists, classifies 
and cross-references them. Gives vital de- 
tails of every company, such as number 
of employees, officers, department heads, 
and products by SIC numbers, Tells every- 
thing for effective sales approach. Latest 
information . verified. Your money 
couldn't buy « better investment for sales 
and profits. Mail coupon for brochure. 


Send facts on Sectionalized Market Selectors to 
Name 

Address 

City and State 


DONOHUE DIRECTORIES, 


Suite 1433 


INC. 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, IIlinois 
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services to consumers. 


For basic data on 


al and national markets 
see SALES 


May 10 
SURVEY OF 
BUYING POWER 


The end result of most in- 
dustrial products and oper- 


ations it to sell goods and 
con- 
sumers in city, county, met- 


ropolitan area, state, region- 


MANAGEMENT'S 


THE MAGAZINE THAT REACHES 


every industry where instrumentation is sold ! 


Industrial Laboratories readers are 
constantly concerned with: 

1. Instruments used in laboratories 

2. Instruments built into a product 

3, Plant and process instrumentation 

Sell your instruments in the Special 
Sept. Instrument Show issue of Indus 


trial Laboratories. Forms Close Aug. 5 


This show issue will have special arti- 


cles on instrumentation . . . will an- 
nounce your new products . . . will 
mean more circulation for your ad 
through extra copies distributed from 
the Industrial Laboratories booth. It's 
the year’s best advertising buy for you! 
Reaches 26,000 key research and devel- 
opment personnel! Opens the door for 
you to the $7,000,000,000 industrial 
research market! 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


offices in: New York + Long Island + New England « Cleveland + Chicago + California 
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The chart on page 40 shows that 
there is a greater sales increase in 
areas where Product A is sold through 
distributors than in areas where it is 
sold direct by the company’s sales 
force. This is directly attributable to 
the sales-planning blueprints, which 
made the time spent selling Product A 
more profitable and thereby achieved 
the main objective of getting the dis- 
tributors’ salesmen to spend relatively 
more of their time on Product A and 
less of their time on other manufac- 
turers’ products in their line. 

Also you will note that part 10 of 
the sales-planning blueprint provides 
the salesmen with a list of plants in 
the S.L.Cs. he is covering in which a 
sales call would be wasted. When it 
costs anywhere from $17 to $40 for 
industrial sales calls, it is almost as 
important to know where not to call 
as where to call. This valuable infor- 
mation cannot be developed from 
advertising inquiries. 


4. Measurement of Sales Effectiveness. 
Area market potential figures can 
be utilized by marketing management 
to measure sales effectiveness in each 
territory. Periodically sales manage- 
ment may compare its proportion of 
sales in each territory against the mar- 
ket potential for that territory and es- 
tablish a relative measure of sales 
effectiveness. 

For example, two yardsticks of sales 
effectiveness were used for Product A 
in each territory. First, the percent of 
total company sales that came from 
each territory was compared with the 
percent that would be expected in 
terms of the S.L.C. weights and per- 
centages. 

Then the total industry — sales 
in each territory were broken down 
into those obtained by Product A 
salesmen and those obtained by their 
competitors. As we have seen on the 
chart, this second index showed the 
greatest improvement in areas where 
Product A was being sold through dis- 
tributors. 

As a result of these analyses of sales 
effectiveness, plus an analysis of num- 
ber of sales calls to be made, the man- 
ufacturer of Product A decreased the 
Chicago area sales force and increased 
that of the Los Angeles area, which no 
doubt made a positive contribution to 
the increase in share of the market 
which the company obtained. 


S.1.C. Finds Your Market 


The major task in marketing indus- 
trial goods is to find and sell the man- 
ufacturing plants with problems solv- 
able through the use of your products. 
This can most effectively be done with 
the aid of S.I.C. marketing data ap- 
plied to the entire industrial market- 
ing program — product development, 
advertising, sales management. 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO 1970 


OUTPUT PER WORKER GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (bilhon § 


200 


100 
1940 1945 1950 1960 1965 1970 
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—Its Strength and Weakness 


Ihe Felters Company of Boston 
a leading manufacturer of felt, finds 
that the classification of sales accord 
ing to the S.1L.C. has been a tremen 
dous help in locating areas most fruit 
ful of new customers. The Allen Man 
ufacturing Company, Hartford, found 
that a small sample survey based on 
the S.L.C. yielded accurate and very 
useful data on the total size of the 
socket head screw market 

Ludwig S. Hellborn, of General 
Motors, on the other hand, in his talk 
before a national conference of the 
American Marketing Association 
Can the S.LC. Yield Accurate Mar 
Data?”—ex pressed serious 
doubts about the reliability and valid 
ity of statistical data based on the 
S.1.4 

The purpose of this article is to 
describe some of the statistical prob 
lems you may run into when using 
marketing data based on the S.LC 


keting 


and point out how you may overcome 
them 


S.1.C. Classification Fundamentals 


Ihe Standard Industrial Classifica 
tion is a numerical system set up by 
the Federal Government to classify 
different segments of industry. It is 
published in detail in Standard Indus 
trial Classification Manuals, Volume | 
and 2, and obtainable from the Super 
Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office. 

For manufacturing industries the 
S.L.C. system combines approximately 
450 individual industries (designated 
by a 4-digit code) into 150 industry 
groups (designated by a 3-digit code) 
[he industry groups are, in turn, 
combined into 20 major industry 
groups (designated by a 2-digit code) 
making up the total manufacturing 
aggregate. 

Such a classification is based on the 
product produced or operation per 
There are, for a few indus 
classification character- 
istics such as materials or processes 
used. For example, major group 29 
(products of petroleum and coal) is 
based partly on the materials going 
into the product. In general, similar 
establishments involved 


intendent ot 


formed 
tries, other 


products of 
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Francis Hummel and Na- 
thaniel Kidder continue their 
discussion of the S.LC. as an 
aid to successful marketing. 
In the preceding article they 
showed how it is designed to 
mesh effectively with the aims 
of industrial marketing exec- 
utives. Here their exposition 
shifts 
negative side as they set up 


momentarily to the 


a few caution signs to indi- 
cate where broad definitions 
or other ambiguities in the 
S.L.C. breakdowns can lead 
the unwary user astray. At 
the same time they call atten- 
tion to a “built-in” solution to 
some of these problems pro- 
vided by the Government. 

Despite certain present 
weaknesses, the authors re- 
mind us, the S.LC. is a sound 
marketing tool—packs a pay- 
off for those who take the 
time and trouble to learn how 
to use it properly. 


in similar production activities are 
grouped together with the product as 
the major determining factor of clas 
sification 


Problems in Using the S.I.C. 

Even with such a comprehensive 
classification system, there are four 
major problems which arise when 


applying the S.1.C. to marketing data 
We outline them first and then offer 
suggested solutions. 

1. The Miulti-product Establish- 
ment. The Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Company manufactures a line of ma- 
chine tools and special gauges. The 
principal product is the machine tools 
(S.LC. 3541). All data on sales, em- 
ployment, value added, etc., for their 
gauges, which should be recorded in 


S.LC 
3541, 
product. 

This example indicates that a major 
classification problem arises when a 
company turns out two or more prod- 
ucts falling into more than one indus- 
try category. In such a case the com- 
pany’s S.1.C. classification is based on 
the principal product while all general 
statistics reflect data on both the 
primary and secondary production 
activities. 

A plant of the Atlas Plywood 
Corporation manufactures both doors 
(S.L.C. 2431) and boxes (2444). Some 
census takers classify this plant in 
S.L.C. 2431, while others have classi- 
fied it in S.I1.C. 2444, Thus we see that 
another aspect of the multi-plant 
problem is the difficulty of deciding 
which of two or more S.1L.C. numbers 
should be used. 

2. “Captive Plant”. The Bassick 
Company, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
manufactures ball bearings (S.L.C. 
3593) and powdered metal products 
(S.1L.C. 3464) for its own use. Yet, all 
data on Bassick are recorded under 
its principal product, casters (S.1L.C 
3429). This illustrates the “captive 
plant” or internal production problem 
Generally, manufacturing establish- 
ments are classified by their end prod- 
uct without regard to the so-called 
“captive production” of component 
products made and used by the 
concern. 

3. Varying Production Methods. A 
machine tool manufacturer in at- 
tempting to sell automatic bolt mak- 
ing machines to two plants manufac- 
turing industrial trucks may find a 
ready market in the first plant, which 
produces its own bolts, but no mar- 
ket in the second, which purchases 
bolts from an outside supplier. Yet 
both plants would be in S.1.C. 3565. 
A market for an industrial product 
lies only among manufacturing plants 
that have a use for that product. Such 
a use prevails if the product solves 
manufacturing problem. The 
problem exists among manufacturing 
establishments within the same indus- 
try only if relatively similar production 
methods are used. 


3543, is recorded in S.LC. 
since this is the principal 
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How the broadened editorial scope 


will match the terrific growth in today’s Original Equipment Market 


” t * 
COW .. . 26 issues, every other week 


will continue to provide the detailed technical data which ts so vitally necessary for design 
engineering progress. Make no mistake about it, design engineers need this type of editorial 
service more than ever before. These are the men who have the FINAL RESPONSIBILITY tor 
the design and performance of all new and improved products who make the FINAI 


DECISIONS relating to materials parts, components and finishes By expanding the editorial 


coverage of technical advancements in all fields of design engineering, the DESIGN 
ISSUES will help readers more effectively deal with the growing complexity of their basi 


engineering problems 


will introduce a brand new editorial service. R. & D. ISSUES will interpret the significance 
of technical advancements, trends and effects upon all facets of product development within the 
Original Equipment Market. This broad-scope editorial approach will enable design engineers 
to better understand, and hence to co-operate more effectively with all other activities relating 
to product development. And for the first time, all others who participate in the development 
of new and improved products, regardless of industry, function or title technical o1 
non-technical will have available in one easy to read magazine the wide variety of information 
necessary for them to be informed about this mayor business interest. These R. & D. ISSUES 
will attract thousands of new readers who influence design decision originate, suggest, revise 
and approve design ideas involving materials, components, parts and finishes that go into new 
and improved product 


Product Design Digest Yapute ... purienes ma-ocrover 


fers another unduplicated editorial service to the design engineer. A full-time, separat 
editorial staff reads and evaluates material from more than 100 Important sources of design 
information presents only the most significant developments In a concise, comprehensive 


reference book Phumb-indexed into ten basic editorial-advertising section 


How you can use Product Engineering to help increase 
your sales in this tremendous growth market 


New. faster reading issues of PRODUCT ENGINEERING provide lake 


idvantage of thi ubstantial circulation 
improved visibility for advertisers and will attract greater reader September A dvertisin ates announced 


interest. For the first tu J he major interests of this reader group will effective July 19 remain unchange 
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rved by one recognized authoritative publication. All issues will be Schedule vour advertising in the RESEARCH AND DEVELOP 


produced by one editorial staff which 1s now being increased by more MENT ISSI rting September 9, 193 nine | ( thr 
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than 50 percent in terms of full-time editors December. Or. u he DESIGN ISSUES starting S 
You can choose the best editorial atmosphere in which to present ‘ght 3 es (nl n cembpe!l 


message. Ask to see the pilot issue COming in July 
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McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering and Product Development 


Effective 
September 9, 1957 


Product 
Engineering 


... The McGraw-Hill monthly 
Magazine of Design Engineer- 
ing and Product Development 
will be published on a weekly 
basis... is cneakt and inter- 
pret all the up-to-the-minute 
advancements in the rapidly 
expanding fields of otis 
design engineering, research 


and forward planning. 


; i development of new and Improved products for industrial 


military and mass consumption ts the number one business interest 
facing every progressive company today. This vital business interest cuts 
cross allindustries, functions and titles in the Original Equipment Market 
Never before, then, has the ttme been so right for a technical weeks) 
magazine of broad scope and tar-reaching influence. Packed into tts 
Swill be the whole new world of exciting developments in design 


» Of new product 


here is the market served by Product Engineering 


The just-completed 10th annual ‘Study of Business Plans" 
prepared by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
indicates that by 1960 industry will be spending more than 
$9.3 billion annually on research and development 

. an increase of 150% since 1953. This is in addition 
to the present $41 BILLION being spent annually by 
Original Equipment Manufacturers for parts, materials, 


components and finishes. 


You want to know more! 


Ask your nearest 
Product Engineering representative 
for the complete story 


Your Product Engineering representative is prepared to give you 

detailed information about Market Growth and Future Expansion .. . 

the dramatic *'Arrival’’ of the Design and Product Development Function .. . 
all the information you need to evaluate this new, expanded publishing 
service in terms of your own sales effort. 


Every Sales and Advertising Executive responsible for selling MATERIALS, 
PARTS, COMPONENTS, or FINISHES to the Original Equipment Market _ 
will find an early session with a Product Engineering Representative to be 
interesting, helpful, profitable. 


Product Engineering District Representatives 


ATLANTA 4, GA. Meyer H, (Mike) Miller, 1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. Walnut 5778 


BOSTON 15, MASS. M. A. (Bill) Williamson, Jr., 350 Park Square Bldg. HUbbard 2-7160 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. Anson Meanor, R. W. (Bob) Bruley, 520 N. Michigan Ave. MOhowk 4-5800 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO A. F. (Tisch) Tischer, 1510 Hanna Bidg. SUperior 1-7000 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS Gordon,L. Jones, 901 Vaughn Bidg., 1712 Commerce St. Riverside 7-5117 

_. DETROIT 26, MICH. P. B. (Pete) Robinson, 856 Penobscot Bidg. WOodward 2-1793 
‘LOS ANGELES, CALIF. H. L. (Bud) Keeler, 1125 W. Sixth St. MAdison 6-9351 


NEW YORK, N. Y. P. G. (Phil) Weatherby, Byron (By) K. Adams, 500 Fifth Ave. | OXford 5-5959 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. D. G. (Dave) Jones, Architects’ Bidg., 17th and Samson St. Rittenhouse 6-0670 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. Charles Leveroni, 1111 Oliver Bldg. Atlantic 1-4705 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. William Woolston, 68 Post St. DOuglas 2-4600 
{ 
Product 
Engineering 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering and Product Development 


McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36, N.Y. 


4. The Need for a Finer Classifica- 
tion. Plants manufacturing early warn- 
ing radar systems and those making 
table model radios are both in S.1.¢ 
3661. If you were investigating the 
market for magnetrons, you would be 
interested in the former and not in the 
latter. The fact that you have sold to 
one plant in any one S.1.C. does not 
necessarily mean that all plants in the 
S.L.C. are potential customers for 
your product. Since some of the 4 
digit classifications combine too many 
dissimilar” types of plants, the spe 
cialized product manufacturer has 
difficulty using the available data. 


Solutions to these Problems 


The Census of Manufactures has a 
built-in solution to some of these 
problems. This is the table of special 
ization and coverage ratios, Table 5 
in each industry report of the 1954 
Census of Manufactures. The table 
shows (1) the percentage of the total 
shipments of the industry represented 
by its principal product, and (2) the 
percentage of national shipments of 
this principal product actually turned 
out by that industry. For example, 
Table 5 of the report on S.1.C 2613 
Building Paper and Building Board 
Mills, shows that (1) 98% of the ship 
ments of the plants classified in this 
S.LC. is building paper and building 
board while 2% of the shipments from 
these plants is made up of secondary 
products, and (2) 97% of the total 
shipments of building board and 
building paper comes from _ these 
plants while 3% of the shipments 
comes from plants classified in other 
S.L.Cs 

It should be pointed out that some 
times an apparent problem of multi 
product classification is in reality any 
thing but a hindrance to the industrial 
marketer. In the case of a firm with 
products falling into two industries, 
the plant may have similar production 
processes for each product and the 
seller using S.1.C. data would consider 
this plant a potential customer in 
either industry. A_ firm producing 
washing machines (S.I.¢ 3581) and 
kitchen cabinets (S.1.C. 2514) can be 
considered in part as a sheet metal 
plant. If you have a product to sell 
that applies to fabricating or painting 
sheet metal, you would discover this 
firm irrespective of the S.1.¢ 
cation. 

A well conducted market research 
survey can provide the solution to 
many S.I.C. classification problems 
For example, a manufacturer of ex 
truded metal parts conducted a survey 
of plants in S.LC. 3661, the elec 
tronics industry, to determine their 
purchases of certain kinds of extruded 
parts, and found the percentage of 


classifi 
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plants in this industry that could use 
his product. Thus, he overcame the 
S.L.C. problems involved in captive 
products, varying production methods, 
and the need for a finer classification 
In addition to determining the 
percentage of potential customers in 
S.LC. 3661, he obtained a list of 
plants with other valuable marketing 
data, such as: the amount of extruded 
parts they purchase, the names and 
titles of persons most concerned with 
the specification and purchase of these 
extrusions, and the specific type of 
treatment and 
the extrusions required 


surface fabrication 


The S.1.C. has proven to be an 
extremely valuable tool for industrial 
marketers in spite of certain statistical 
Ihere 
may not be general agreement as to 


problems involved in its use 


the proper classification of some in 
dustrial plants or how to handle the 
secondary captive 
plant statistics. But some of these 
problems are more apparent than real 
and can be overcome through the us« 


product data or 


of modern marketing research meth 
ods. With proper care, one can mak 
successful use of S.LC. data in the 
happy 
marketing problems 


solution of many. industrial 
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Western Metalworking 


... Offers you 


115% GREATER COVERAGE than the averaye western circu 
lations of the two leading national weekly metalworking publicatior 
goes to men in production 


Metalworking Industry 


WESTERN EDITORIAL IMPACT is achieved by articles fe: 
western problems and western plant applicatior 
town” news of western metalworking management 
every important western industrial area 


WESTERN PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION can be estat! 
carrying local addresses and phone numbers in your W) 
You can merchandise your v 


western sources of supply 


buy your product, on whom they 


WESTERN METALS 


A JENKINS PUBLICATION 


2035 MIRAMAR ST. 
LOS ANGELES 57 
CALIFORNIA 


BPA, 


Western METALWORKING 
GROWS 3 


TIMES FASTER 


engineering and purchasing manage 
ment who buy or specify metal 
supplie or component and 
by more than sixty firms that 


who have been selected to receive W 
ell to and intimately know the Wester 


tert “ale 


* Percentage gain in metalworking 
employment (SICs 33 to 39 in 
clusive) from 1954 (U 
of Manufactures) to Jan. 1, | 
Source: Sales Management 
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~The continuing revolutions in t 
marketing picture 
call for many new 
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in Packaging, for example... 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments in packaging is this... 


vy 7’ j 
so The Sates managve’r ts the 
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... Lhe primary reason for a 
package ( hange LS LO LI rease 
sales.” 

As reported by the Folding Paper Box Associ- 
ation from a survey of 307 of the nation’s grocery 


manufacturers. 


oss 


The following packaging concerns are 
already taking advantage of this develop- 
ment . . . advertising in the pages of 


Sales Management. 


¢ The Dow Chemical Co. 

¢ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 

¢ Federal Paper Board Co. Inc. 
National Folding Box Div. 
Morris Paper Mills Div. 

e Reynolds Metals Co. 

e Lassiter Corp. 


e Continental Can Co. 
Robert Gair Div. 


¢ Stone Container Corp. 
e Lermer Plastics, Inc. 


¢ Celanese Corp. of America 
Plastics Div. 


e Sealright Company, Inc. 
¢ Container Corp. 
THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


Chicago Santa Barbara 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN 1956 


Sales, Employment, Geographic Patterns 


We present here a truly 
ollection of data 


unique 
rankings of the 
100 leading counties in each of 26 
different industries—-so that they pin 
point those areas which account for 
the bulk of current employment in 


each industry. In each case the county 


based on 2-digit classifica 
supplemented by 


data for 4-digit breakdowns 


rankings 
tions ar national 

Fach ranking reveals a completely 
different pattern of concentration wor 
thy of careful study. Students of in 
dustrial location often consider first 
()~( alled 
is food processing, printing and pub 
lishing, 


ubiquitous” industries, such 
construction, public utilities 
wholesale trade, finance, real estate 
and insurance and the service indus 
tries, all of which tend to follow the 
distribution — of population 
Rankings in these industries are all 
quite similar, with New York, Cook 
ind Los Angeles counties generally 
in the lead 


urban 


On the other hand, most other in 
Their 
regional patterns arise from such cir 
accident, history, the 
location of key resources and markets 

Tobacco products, along with Rub 
ber products, are the most highly 
centralized industries with only a 
handful of counties making up the 
bulk of total employment. Cigarette 
manufacture is concentrated in the 
rich tobacco” growing regions of 
North Carolina and Virginia and is 
dominated by American Tobacco, 
Reynolds and Liggett & Myers, with 
plants in Forsyth, Durham and Rock 
ingham counties, N. C., and Henrico 
and Dinwiddie counties, Va 


dustries tend to be sporadic 


umstances as 


Cigar output centers in Hillsbor 
ough, Fla., in the making of “Havana” 
cigars with Cuban tobacco, and in 
Philadelphia, where mechanization has 
become important 

Rubber manufacture became cen 
tered in Summit county, Ohio, when 
Cieorge Goodrich moved to Akron in 
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1870. This proved to be a strategic 
location when the auto industry de- 
veloped in Detroit (Wayne county) 
Other important rubber centers are 
Los Angeles, where several major 
producers have branch plants, Middle 
sex, Mass., and New Haven, Conn 
(rubber footwear). Etowah, Alabama 
ranks high as the home of the largest 
tire factory outside of Akron 

Textile mills are centered in New 
England, New Jersey, eastern New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in the 
Southeastern states from Virginia 
through the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala 
bama and Tennessee. The much pub- 
licized migration from New England 
to the South to get closer to cotton 
and cheaper seems to have 
slowed down. In recent years southern 
textile activity may have been hit by 
Japanese imports 

Apparel plants are highly concen 
trated in the fashion centers of New 
York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and 
Cook counties. The industry is char- 
acterized by small plants in which 
style and design, and proximity to 
showrooms for department store buy- 
ers, play the chief role. Since 1947 
los Angeles and Dallas have begun 
to challenge New York’s predomi 
nance in this field 

Lumber mills and other wood man- 
ufacturers are found in small towns 
and rural areas, following the distri 
bution of the forest areas of such 
states as Oregon, Washington and 
northern California, and Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee. Lumbering 
today has shifted completely away 
from the now deforested Great Lakes 
region as a result of wasteful ex- 
ploitation at the turn of the century. 

Furniture manufacture is concen- 
trated in the three major fashion 
centers of Chicago, New York and 
Los Angeles. However, Grand Rapids 
(Kent county, Mich.) has retained its 
status from the time when furniture 
output was an extension of lumbering, 


labor 


as is true of such areas as Guilford 
Davidson, Wayne, Iredell and Catawba 
counties in N. C., Chautauqua county, 
N. Y., and Manitowoc county, Wis 

Paper and paper products, This in 
dustry’s pulp mills are centered 
close to the forest areas of the North 
west and the South, while plants 
making paper and paper products, 
including bags and containers, tend to 
follow the distribution of major con- 
sumer markets. Hampden county, 
Mass., ranks high because of the out 
put of fine writing paper. Sutherland 
Paper is located in Kalamazoo county, 
Mich., Brown and Bigelow in Ramsey 
county, Minn 

Chemicals. This is the most rapidly 
growing industry in which research 
plays a key role. Heavy industrial 
chemicals (sulphuric acid, soda ash, 
caustic soda, chlorine and ammonia) 
are produced near raw materials 
sources and in port cities to save on 
transport costs. The more expensive 
light chemicals (pharmaceuticals, etc.) 
can follow the distribution of the 
market. Most big industrial metropol 
itan areas have good chemical repre 
sentation. In the New York area, 
heavy chemical output is centered on 
the Jersey side of the Hudson. In 
Philadelphia, big plants are found on 
both sides of the Delaware River, 
down to Wilmington (New Castle 
county), home of the DuPont Com 
pany. Chemicals are strongly en 
trenched in Virginia and Tennessee as 
a result of TVA development, and 
along the Ohio River down to Charles 
ton, W. Va. (Kanawha county is 
known as “Chemical Valley”). Cheap 
transport also explains the concentra 
tion of heavy chemicals along Lake 
Erie (Cuyahoga county, Ohio) and in 
Wayne county, Mich., which is close 
to large salt deposits. Midland county, 
Mich. is a large producer of magne- 
sium. Chemicals are now important in 
the Gulf areas because of the avail 
ability of sulphur, salt, lime and cheap 
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Are you looking for 
Market Information 


on any of the products or 


services in this list? 


Diesel Engines and Gas Turbines 
Steam Turbines and Engines 


Condensers Cooling Towers, and Heat 


Equipment 
Electrical Equipment and Distribution 
Lubricants and Lubrication Equipment 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Pumps, Compressors and Accessories 
Construction Materials 


Maintenance and Repair Equipment and Supplies 


Mechanical Power Transmission 

Fire Prevention and Safety Equipment 
Instruments and Controls 

Boilers and Accessories 

Fuels 

Firing Equipment 

Coal and Ash Handling 

Fans and Dust Collectors 


Hydroelectric Power 

Water Treatment and Waste Disposal 
Piping, Valves and Fittings 

Atomic Energy 


The purchase of any product in the above check list is largely 
controlled by engineers (regardless of title) having job interests 
or responsibilities in the field of power generation, transmission, 
distribution and utilization in public and private utility plants, 
manufacturing industries, mining industries and service establish 
ments such as buildings, laundries, hotels, hospitals, etc. Power 
service includes steam, electricity, compressed air, refrigeration 
gas, hot and cold water 

POWER ENGINEERING, as the magazine which serves these engi 


neers most effectively, is consequently the magazine which will 


Power Engineering 
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Transfer 


READEX available in 
POWER ENGINEERING 


Every month READEX surveys a cross-section 
of POWER ENGINEERING readers to learn 
directly from them what advertisements and 
editorial items were of special interest to 
them. 


Through our monthly READEX reports you 
will get information to help you design ad 
vertising for conscious reading. It will tell you 
what kinds of copy and layout techniques 
produce greater reader interest for products 
in general, and your advertising in particular 
in the power engineering field 


Write for new booklet analyzing the factors 
which increase readership 


present your sales message to your most important buyers with the 
greatest sales results. 

POWER ENGINEERING will be glad to help you in your market 
analysis. We don't have all the answers but may have some valu 
able field facts you can use 

Rather than give a few segments of general information on this 
page, we would prefer to send you specific data on your product 
For prompt action, write or phone our representative in your ter 
ritory, listed below. 


= Power Engineering = 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Suburb of Chicago 


Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


New York 17 
Hill 5-3779 

Chicago 3—Warren F. Saas, 110 S. Dearborn St., DEarborn 2-5453 

Cleveland—William L. Black, 1530 Ruth Ave., Cuyahoga Falls 
Ohio. Swandale 4-8736. 

Philadelphia Oscar Wilds 
Turner 7-6688 

Boston-New England—Charles R. Lippold, 5 Spring St 
Conn. Neptune 7-2210 

San Francisco 5 McDonald-Thompson, J. Leslie Meek, 625 Mar 
ket St. Yukon 6-0647 


Joseph E. Halloran, 1613 Graybar Bldg. Murray 


1235 Jericho Rd., Abington, Pa 


Riverside 


Los Angeles 5 McDonald-Thompson, Connie J. Grabb, 372 
W. 6th St. Dunkirk 7-539! 

Seattle 4—McDonald-Thompson, T Harry Abney 
Ave. Elliott 3767 

Denver 2—McDonald-Thompson, Robert H. Heidersbach, 2 
Colorado National Bank Blyd. Keystone 4-4669 

Houston 6—Frank N. Vickrey, McDonald-Thompson, 3217 Montrose 
Blvd. Jackson 9-6711 

Tulsa—Ted R. Trautman, McDonald-Thompson, 2010 South Utica 
Riverside 3-198! 


1008 Weste 


POWER ENGINEERING reaches more power specialists per advertising dollar 


soy TU, VEOF 
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if you need proof of industrial 


advertising effectiveness .. . 


... the current, continuing series of Industrial Advertising Research Studies by Tide can 
give you three-way help in these vital areas: 


1. In advertising planning. Process charts and tables of actions taken after reading industrial ads. 
2. With top management. Facts in these studies are used to show management executives how ads pay off. 
3. With salesmen and distributors. The case examples show processes by which ads lead to actual sales. 


A total of more than 100 actions taken after reading industrial advertisements are reported upon in detail 
in the first five TIDE studies. The individual tables of actions taken after reading ads show specific steps taken 
by each of five major classes of executives studied so far: 


engineers production managers purchasing agents 


industrial designers 


Comments on this Series 


AL TUCKER, Vice President, Sales 

The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co, 

“Every industrial advertising manager, industrial 
sales manager, regardless of title, and industrial 
advertising agency should be aware of the study 
TIDE Magazine is making.” 


G. W. HOWARD AHL, 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
“You did your usual good job in the presentation 
of ‘Advertising to Industry’.” 


JOHN C. FREEMAN, 

National Industrial Advertisers Association 

“TIDE has gone out to the other end of the pipe- 
line to find out what readers of ads do about 
them.” 


LEO A. CODD, Executive Vice President 
American Ordnance Association 

“Congratulations on the new series of studies in 
TIDE on advertising to industry. It is a topic of 
tremendous current importance.” 


JOHN F. ROONEY, A. €£. 

Geare-Marston Advertising 

“Just to voice my appreciation of the imaginative 
approach you are taking in your ‘Advertising to 
Industry’ articles — should be rewarded in a 
tangible way — subscriptions . . .” 


R. L. HAMILTON, President 

The Dumore Company 

“A mighty fine presentation—and a good story 
told in each bulletin.” 


J. R. VAN ARSDALE, Sr. Vice-President 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc. 

“| would like to make sure that our industrial 
account executives and copywriters read ‘Engi- 


su 


neers are Paid to Read Industrial Ads’. 


financial executives 


Some Companies 
Used as Sources 
for TIDE Studies 


American Can Co 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

Brush Electronics 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carey, Philip, 
Manutacturing Co 


Combustion Engineering 
Dresser Industries 

€. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Electric Auto-Lite 
industrial Nucleonics Corp 
Johns-Manville Corp 
General Radio Corp 


General American 
Transportation Co 


General Electric 

General Motors 

Glenn L. Martin Co 

W.R. Grace & Co 
Fromson-Orban Co 
Hammerlund Mfg. Co 
Harper Electric Furnace Co. 
LaPointe Machine Tool Co 
Walter Kidde Co 

Mennen Co 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
National Lead Co 
Pepperill Mfg. Co 

Pratt & Whitney 

Radio Corp. of America 
Ohie Crankshaft Corp 


Roberts Numbering 
Machine Co 


Sheffield Corp 
Thompson Products 
Times Facsimile Corp 
Scoville Mfg. Co 
Scully Jones Co 

A. O. Smith Corp 

U. S. Steel Corp 


Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp 


Vick Chemical Co 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Underwood Corp 

Wal-Met Alloys 

Wm. Powell Co 


Types 


of Major Industries 
Reporting on Tide 
Industrial Studies 


Atomic Energy 
Automobiles 
Aviation 

Building Materials 
Business Machines 
Bross Mills 
Chemicals 

Cranes & Hoists 
Construction 
Cosmetics 

Drugs 
Engineering 
Engines 

Electrical 
Foundries 

Home Furnishings 
Machine Shops 
Machinery 
Materials Handling 
Metals 

Marine 

Packaging 
Printing Equipment 
Plastics 

Power, Electric 


Radio & TV 


Rubber Manufacturers 


Rugs & Corpets 
Textiles 

Trucks 

Testing Equipment 
Toolmakers 

Tools, Machine 
Television 


Welding Shops 
Societies 


American Society 
for Metals 


ASME 
NAPA 
AS.TE 
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TOTAL MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DISTRIBUTED BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION: 1899-1954 


Manufacturing Employment of Geographic Regions, As Percent of U.S. Total — 


Middle East No. West No. South 
Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Pacific 


49 41 23.2 5.8 9.5 3.7 2.4 2.7 
70 33.8 23.3 5.9 9.7 3.9 3.0 3.3 
9.8 31.9 27.0 5.7 8.5 3.5 3.1 46 
9.7 29.8 29.1 5.6 10.1 4.1 3.3 : 46 


Total WS. 
Manufacturing 


Employment 1/ 


East So. 
(millions) 


Central 


West So. 
Central 


9.5 28.9 28.3 5.2 11.6 43 3.5 5.5 
143 278 30.2 5.5 10.7 44 3.9 6.4 


145 98 27.0 29.9 LA 44 41 7.0 
15.3 9.6 26.5 29.9 5.8 10.9 44 42 11 17 
15.7 94 26.5 29.4 6.0 11.0 44 42 11 8.0 
16.7 94 26.2 30.0 58 10.7 44 43 1.1 8.1 
15.7 9.1 26.3 26.5 6.0 11 46 46 1.2 8.6 


1/ Includes employment, both production workers and non-production personnel, at operating manu- 
facturing plants only; excludes employees of manufacturing firms at separately reported central adminis- 
trative offices, 


ales offices, auxiliary units, and other non-manufacturing activities. 


source 


1954 Census of Manufactures Preliminary Report, Series MC-G2; 1953 Annual Survey of 
Maunfactures; and 1947 Census of Manufactures. 


fuel And ol 
Wash., and 
ire atomic 


back to 
German 


date 
when 


course Benton county 


Civil War days in 
immigrants brought 


Mercer, N. J., and Columbiana, 
Ohio. 


post 


Anderson county, ‘Tenn 


energy centers 

Petroleum and Coal Products. Her 
the chief emphasis is on oil refining 
plants, which tend to locate in rela 
tion to crude oil sources, transport 
facilities (port cities) and markets. The 
big centers are the Gulf ports of 
Jefferson, Harris, Galveston counties 
lexas, and East Baton Rouge county, 
La., which get crude oil by pipeline 
and then ship by tanker. Smaller re 
fining capacity is found in such inland 
Fulsa county, Okla., and 
Lake county, Ind. Philadelphia and 
New York (New Jersey side of the 
Hudson) are the chief 
tanker 


important 


centers as 


recipients of 
crude oil and are of course 
gasoline consumers. Los 


Angeles is both an important oil 
source and consumer, hence a natural 
focal point for refining capacity 
Leather and Shoe output has been 
centered in the New England and 
Middle-Atlantic states for the past 
century without much change, in such 
counties as Essex and Middlesex coun 
ties, Mass., and in Broome county, 
N.Y 


of the world’s biggest shoe companies 


home of Endicott-Johnson, one 


Midwestern shoe centers in St. Louts 


Cincinnati, Chicago and Milwaukee 


56 


with them their knowledge of tanning 
and leather working. A similar acci 
dent of history is responsible for 
Fulton N. Y. (Gloversville) 
dominating U. S. glove manufacturing, 
as the result of Scottish glovemakers 


county, 


settling in that area in the eighteenth 
century 

Stone, Clay and Glass. Glass plants 
with respect to markets, raw 
(chiefly sand) and cheap 
fuel; which explains the jarge number 
of such plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia, close to 
But with the economies made 
possible by large scale production, the 
industry very quickly became highly 
concentrated despite the wide availa 
bility of fuel and sand. Important flat 
glass plants are located in Washington 
and Westmoreland counties, Pa., 
Steuben, N. Y., and Lucas, Ohio, as 
as in the Detroit, Chicago and 
Los Angeles areas 

Cement output is identified 
Lehigh and Northampton counties 
Pa., and Warren county, N. J.—the 
Lehigh Valley, 
limestone deposits, coal and proximity 
to large markets 

Pottery manufacture 1s 


locate 


materials 


coal 


sources 


well 


with 
because of 


SOre alled 


important 


Primary Metals. About one half of 
all primary metals output is concen 
trated in an extending from 
southwestern Pennsylvania (Allegheny 
county) through northern West Vir 
ginia (Hancock county), northeastern 
Ohio (Cuyahoga, Mahoning, Stark 
and Trumbull counties) to eastern 
Michigan (Wayne and Saginaw coun 
ties). Allegheny county has always 
been the steel center because of easy 
access to high grade coking coal and 
ore from the Great Lakes. Jefferson 
county, Ala., is a perfect site for steel 
output, with both ore and coal in 
close proximity. 

Other steel centers are found on the 
Atlantic coast with access to ore im 
ports, as Baltimore, Maryland, 
which is also a large copper refining 
center. Copper processing is important 
also in New Haven county, Conn., and 
Oneida county, New York 

More recently established primary 
metal centers may be found in the 

states in Pueblo, Colo., the 
plant in Utah county, Utah, 
and of course the Fontana plant in 
Los Angeles 

Fabricated Metal Products. The 
distribution of plants here is similar to 


area 


such 


western 
Provo 
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Sales Management’s 1957 Survey of Industrial Buying Power 


Poses this Challenge to Every Company: 


HOW TO KEEP PACE WITH THE GROWING U.S. ECONOMY 


How to Keep Pace 
With the Growing 


U.S. Economy 


Most American companies are dedicated to growth. 
They have five- or ten-year plans and goals 
established at intermediate dates which they 

try vigorously to attain if not in one way 

then in another. They may operate in an old, 
established field, in one of the great new industries, 


or in both. 


The exciting, vigorous advertising of 
restless companies like these clusters thick in 
the pages of TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Just riffle through any issue and see for yourself. 


TIME has always been a natural, logical 
and highly productive associate for growth companies 


because TIME, too, is dedicated to growth. 


The investment in TIME of industrial advertisers, 

with a message for executives in business and 

industry, was some $24 million” last year — 

$41, million more than the year before, and $6! million 
more than in 1954. And industrial advertisers, in the 

first quarter of this year as in '56, invested 


more dollars in TIME than in any other magazine. 


TIME continues to be the world’s 


leading industrial advertising medium. 


TIME —where growth companies 


grow greater 


*Total advertising in TIME for 1956 amounted to $42,600,000 


—where growth companies 


grow greater 


DR. JAY M. GOULD 


The SM estimates of employment 
in the ranking of the 100 leading 
counties in the 2-digit industries and 
in the tables showing “Industrial Po- 
tentials by Counties” were prepared 
by SM’s research staff, Market Statis- 
tics, Inc., under the guidance of Dr. 
Jay M. Gould. 

Dr. Gould is the managing director 
of Market Statistics and the research 
director of SALES MANAGEMENT’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, which under his 
direction has become the most widely 


used non-governmental data book on 
marketing. More than $200 billion of 
Sales quotas are based on the Survey’ 
annually. 

Dr. Gould received his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University in 1946. The 
author of “Productivity Trends in 
Public Utilities” and numerous works 
on economics and marketing, he has 
served as an economist on the staffs 
of Rutgers University, Business Week, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search and the Econometric Institute 


that of primary metals, as would be 
expected. Illinois is particularly im- 
portant in canning, also California, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, close to the large food markets. 
Cutlery output is centered in Connec- 
ticut (New Britain) and in Winnebago 
county, Illinois. Heating and plumbing 
equipment is centered in Ohio, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. 

Machinery, Non-electrical. Machin- 
ery manufacture is located close to 
the industrial consumer. Thus, textile 
and shoe machinery is produced in 
the textile and shoe states of New 
England, oil field equipment near the 
oil fields of Texas, Oklahoma and 
California, etc. The machine tool in- 
dustry is centered in the areas domi- 
nated by fabricated metal products, 
especially Hamilton county, Ohio, 
along with Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 
Wayne county, Mich., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. Cook county, Ill. Rock Island, 
Cook and Peoria counties, Ill., and 
Milwaukee county, Wis., are farm ma- 
chinery centers, as would be expected 
from the middle west emphasis on 
farming. Montgomery county, Ohio, 


is an important business machine cen- 


Shipbuilding is important in 


San 


ter (National Cash Register), as is 
Broome county, New York (IBM). 

Electrical Machinery. Plants here 
tend to develop in the large urban 
centers serying the national market. 
Iwo big companies, G. E. in Schenec- 
tady county, N. Y., and Westinghouse 
in Allegheny county, Pa., have always 
dominated the industry, and both have 
decentralized considerably, particu- 
larly in the case of household appli- 
ances. The most dynamic component 
of this group is electronics, which 
centers chiefly in large urban sections 
within easy access to university-trained 
brain power. 

Transportation Equipment. Auto 
output is very highly concentrated, 
with Wayne county, Mich., domi 
nating the industry as does New York 
in the case of apparel. As a result, the 
county has a wide amplitude of cy 
clical and seasonal fluctuation, though 
it is by no means a one-industry area. 
Other auto centers include Genessee 
county (Flint, Mich.), St. Joseph 
county, Ind., and Los Angeles county. 


Diego county, Calif., in the Gulf port 
counties and in the Atlantic port coun 


ties of Philadelphia and Newport 
News and Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 

Aircraft output is important in San 
Diego and Los Angeles counties, 
Sedgwick county, Kas., Nassau 
county, N. Y., King county, Wash., 
Tarrant and Dallas counties, Texas 
and Washington county, Md. Hart 
ford county, Conn., is a center for 
propeller and engine output. Cook 
county, Ill, and St. Louis county, 
Mo., are important producers of rail 
way equipment, as is Philadelphia and 
Columbiana counties in Pennsylvania 

Instruments. Plant location here 
often reflects merely the original home 
of inventors. Thus Monroe county, 
N. Y., happened to be where George 
Eastman lived, before his firm grew 
to 40,000 employes. Minneapolis is 
the home of the Minneapolis-Honey 
well Company. Other instrument 
plants tend to locate somewhat sim- 
ilarly to electronics plants, in big cities 
with plenty of brain power resources 


[he estimates of value of products 
shipped in 1956 were prepared by 
Peter B. B. Andrews, whose reputation 
for successfully measuring economic 
movements has long been recognized 
by private business and government. 

Mr. Andrews has followed in these 
estimates the same method of that he 
employs in predicting the near-term 
and long-term outlook in Future Sales 
Rating, SALES MANAGEMENT'S popular 
copyrighted forecast feature. He 
checks his findings against the opinion 
and judgment of a panel of more than 
300 key men in industry, government 
and universities. 


As consulting economist, he has 


been contributing economic forecasts 
to SM since 1934. He has done special 
marketing research for some 75 of the 
country’s business magazine publish- 
ers, as well as marketing projects for 
top industrial enterprises. 

He joined Hearst Magazines as 
economist in 1945. He served as con- 
sulting economist to the National Dis 
tribution Council and the National 
Production Authority. He went to 
Washington in 1941 as industrial eco- 
nomic adviser for General William S$ 
Knudsen, director of the Office of 
Production Management, and served 
on the War Production Board from 
1941 to 1945. 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


JULY 


10, 1937 
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G7 Estimates for 100 Counties with 57% of 1956 Employment 
els 


Employ-| Plants 


No 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ-| Plants 
1964 


Cen- 


ment 
1/1/57 


| 
sus 


thou 
Cook, til 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Kings, N.Y 
St. Louls, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 
Wayne, Mich 
New York Y 
Milwaukee, Wine 
Queens, N.Y 
Essex, NJ 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Allegheny, Pa. 


1,048 
920 
441 
617 


Douglas, Nebr 
San Francieco, Cal 
Suffolk, Mase 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 


Alameda, Cal 
Jefferson, Ky 
Santa Clara, Cal 
Middlesex, Mass 
Erte, N.Y 


SeeeKweoneeesenwneowoeanu=-oa@ 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Dalias, Tex 
Marion, Ind 
Hudson, N. J 
Hennepin, Minn 
Fulton, Ga 
Orleans, La 
Tarrant, Tex 
Wyandotte, Kan 
Harris, Tex 
Denver, Colo 
Monroe, N. Y 
Franklin, Ohio 
St. Clair, ti 
Multnomah, Ore 
Jackson, Mo 
Shelby, Tenn 
Camden, N. J 
Bronx, N.Y 
Dakota, Minn. 
Calhoun, Mich 
King, Wash. 
Sacramento, Cal 


| | No, 
JM J 
Employ-| Plants 
| ment | 1984 
1/1/57 | Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


District of 
Columbia 
Black Hawk, lowa 
Buchanan, Mo 
Woodbury, lowa 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Bexar, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Mower, Minn 
Providence, R. | 
Dane, Wisc. 
Stanistaus, Cal. 
Linn, lowa 
Dauphin, Pa. 
Peoria, iil. 
Essex, Mass. 
Polk, Fla. 
Westchester, N. Y 
Hillsborough, Fla. 
Henrico, Va. 
Davidson, Tenn. 


Ramsey, Minn. 


sz 


| 


| (thew.) | sus 


| 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


1964 
Cen- 


ment 
1/1/87 


| 


Lucas, Ohio 


Dade, Fla. 

Polk, lowa 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Minnehaha, $. D. 
Berks, Pa 
Vanderburgh, ind 
New Haven, Conn 
San Joaquin, Cal. 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Hampden, Mass. 
Kent, Mich 
Stark, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn 
Wapello, lowa 
Albany, N.Y 


COUNTY Employ- 
ment 
1/1/87 


(thou.) 


Cumberland, Me. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Contra Costa, Cal. | 
Macon, III. 

Salt Lake, Utah 


Total Above 
Counties 


&% of USA Total 


Estimates, 


Between 1954 and 1957 changes in product values in 
the 42 four-digit industries of this classification ranged 
from a small decline in some industries to a substantial 
gain in others. Creamery butter (4-digit code 2021), for 
example, dipped slightly, while at the other end of the 
scale, frozen fruits and vegetables rose 20%, a sharp gain 
that reflected the marketing of a number of new products, 
particularly complete dinners and various assortments of 
frozen baked goods. Dehydrated fruits and vegetables in- 


INDUSTRY 


Meat Products 

Meat Packing, wholesale 
Prepared meats 

Poultry dressing plants 


Dawy Products 
Creamery butter 
Natural cheese 
Concentrated milk 
lee cream and ices 
Special dairy products 
Fluid milk 


1957 


Fluid milk and other products 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 


ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


Est. 
1/1/87 


1964 
Cen- 
sus 


4,234] 4,657 


Employment 
(thous.) 


Est. 
1/1/67 


1956 for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 20 


creased 17%. The beverage group (3-digit code 208) gained 
substantially throughout, while margarine, under miscel- 
laneous foods code 209, gained about 9%, largely at the 
expense of butter. On this and the following pages no 
aggregate figures can significantly be shown, according to 
the Census Bureau, either for the 3-digit groupings of in- 
dustries or the 2-digit overall group because the overlap 
of some segments would distort the aggregate figure with 
excessive duplication. The only exception is tobacco. 


Gross Sales 
Employment 
(thous. ) 
INDUSTRY 
1954 


Cen- 
sus 


Est. 
1/1/87 
Canned and Frozen Foods 
Canned sea food 
Cured fish 
Canned fruits and vegetables 
Dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
Pickles and sauces 
Packaged sea food 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 


16.1 
1.7 
119.8 
7.0 
21.9 
12.2 
21.4 


Grain mill products 
Flour and meal 
Prepared animal feeds 
Cereal breakfast foods 
Rice milling 

Flour mixes 


ALL SURVEY 


IBM listings of data 


DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 


in the May 10 “Survey of Buying Power” and the “Survey of Industrial 


Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales territories, may be obtained from Market 


Statistics, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Phone MUrray Hill 4-3559. 
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THE DAIRY 
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THE MARKET: Retail value of all bakery foods exceed those who influence purchasing—those who represent 
$5,400,000 000 a year. It ranks 6th in size of all American 92% of the industry's buying power, These men are in 
industries. It is first in the food field in annual payroll and top management, supervisory personnel, and key production erie BANmeNs | 
number of employees, and second in value of products. men, An average of 4 men read each copy, giving you a - 

The long range trend is definitely up as measured by the total of 53,552 readers per issue. Thus your advertising 
consumption of flour used by bakers, which has more than reaches many buying influences your salesmen never see. 
doubled in the past 35 years. In the last 10 years alone THE PUBLICATION: Rising costs make bakers effi- 
there has been a 20% increase. This is due to a decline in ciency-conscious—that's why they read BAKING INDUSTRY 
home baking. Today 95% of bread is commercially baked. for money-making and money-saving ideas. As the first 
Fifty years ago it was just the reverse publication in the field, BAKING INDUSTRY has earned 
The demand for bakery foods is steadily increasing along an outstanding reputation for editorial leadership and serv- 
with our expanding population ice. For example, it originated the industry's $1,000,000 
About 45% of the sales are produced by wholesale bakeries promotion program. it has won numerous awards for edi- 
and about 15% by individual retail bakeries. Latest census torial excellence 

shows 6,103 wholesale bakeries and 19.034 retail establish- Through its editorial pages, bakers learn the HOWS and 
ment WHYS of successful methods of production, advertising and 
The market for ingredients and supplies amounts to over selling. Every issue is packed with industry news and 
$2,250.000.000 a year. The largest item is $781,556,338 for business-getting ideas 

flour, $34,460,000 for butter and butter substitutes, $229, - Besides its full-time staff of 5 editors and 7 contributing 
606,000 for packaging, $151,260,000 for fats and oils, $126,- editors, there are 126 correspondents throughout U.S. and : : . 
000,000 for sugar. Similar huge amounts are spent on corn Canada to bring complete industry coverage to BAKING Largest Paid Circulation 
yrup, eggs. fruits, milk, malt extract, yeast, salt, ete. INDUSTRY readers Oldest Bakery Magazine 
Equally staggering is the market for equipment; $32,750,000 1958 BAKERS’ BUYING DIRECTORY: The original and : : 

for new structures and additions and over $60,000,000 for most complete Buying Guide . . . kept and used by bakers Best editorial coverage 
machinery and equipment throughout the year. Full coverage of all important buying Largest advertising vol- 
THE READERS: BAKING INDUSTRY Magazine gives factors in the U.S. and 40 foreign countries. Distribution ume r issue 

you the largest paid ABC circulation—top coverage of 15,000. Closing date: Feb. 1, 1958. - 


BAKING INDUSTRY 105 w. apamsst. cHicaco 3,11. «lustre cdvertican 


Sell the $5,400,000,000 Bakery Market through MONG MDT 
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Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 20—(Continued) 


Gross Sales Gross Sales 

Value Prod- Employment » Value Prod- Employment 

ucts Shipped one ) } ucts Shipped ieee) 

INDUSTRY $ million) | » INDUSTRY ($ million) 
954 


151 OLD 1954 @D te 1954 1954 


Cen-| Est. Cen- Est. Cen- E Cen- 
sus | 1/1/67 sus 1/1/67 sus sus 


| 
Beverages 

Rakery products Bottled soft drinks 1,193) 1, 91.6 
Bread and related products 3,067| 3,036 264. } Beer and ale 1,857) 1, 81.3 
Biscuit and crackers | Malt 212 14.6 


Distilled liquor rahi 21.5 


Raw cane sugar 71 | Miscellaneous Foods | 
Cane-sugar refining 2 864) 941 y | Leavening compounds 74) 
Beet sugar y Shortening and cooking oils 935) 
Margarine 192) 
products | | Corn wet milling 458! 
Confectionery products 993) 1,082 | 2 Flavorings 446 
Chocolate and cocoa products 433) 467 Manufactured ice 143! 
Chewing gum 168 173 Macaroni and spaghetti 1560S s«*1162 
| Food preparations, n. e. c. 3,256) 3,582 


( and related 


Manufacture of Tobacco Products—S.I.C. 21 


Estimates for 81 Counties with 97% of 1956 Employment 
|“: @| 7D)": @\| " 


COUNTY | Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-) Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants 
and |} ment 1954 and ment | 1964 and ment | 1954 and ment | 1954 and ment 1954 
STATE | 1/1/57 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 | Cen- STATE 1/1/57 | Cen- 


thou.) | sus (thou.) | sus ( ) | (thou.) | sus 


Forsyth, N.C 10 | Lenoir, N.C | Dinwiddie, Va. Lancaster, Pa. Orleans, La. 
Henrico, Va 12 | Luzerne, Pa York, Pa. Hudson, N. J. Lehigh, Pa. 
jefferson, Ky : 13 | Nash, N.C Pittsylvania, Va | Middlesex, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 
Durham, N.C ) 7 | Robeson, N.C | Lackawanna, Pa | Ware, Ga. Fayette, Ky. 
Hillsborough, Fla : 38 | Rockingham, N.C Charleston, 8. C..| Gadsden, Fia Wayne, N.C. 
Philadelphia, Pa Pitt, N.C. | Allen, Ohio Cook, tli. | Ohio, W. Va. 


SM, 1957 


60 SALES MANAGEMENT 


Manufacture of Tobacco Products—(Cont'd) 


Estimates for 81 Counties with 97% of 1956 Employment—( Continued) 


a 
of 
| Employ-| Plants 
|} ment | 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


sus 


Camden, N. J. 
Dallas, Ala. 
Mercer, N. J. 
Vanderburg, Ind. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Halifax, Va. 
Centre, Pa. 
Granville, N. C. 
Guilford, N.C... 
New York, N. Y....| 
Shelby, Tenn. 
Wilson, N. C. 


Hwee 2 Onn = = 


phddaddnndeaee 
oa 
oc 


Although some overlap exists in the 4-digit breakdown 
of this industry, it is not as extensive as in most industries, 
and a total figure would have some significance. Here the 
shows $3,362,000,000 


2-digit 


INDUSTRY 


Cigarettes 
Cigars 


group (code number 


@ “ 
| | of 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) sus 


COUNTY 
and | 
STATE 


Dutchess, N. Y. 

Northumberland, | 
Pa. 

Davidson, Tenn 

Wayne, Mich 

Edgecombe, N. C 

Clinton, Ind. 

Montgomery, 
Tenn. 

Queens, N. Y. 

Hillsborough, 
N.H. 


@ “ 

| of 

| Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 

| 1/1/87 | Cen- 


thou.) | sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Suffolk, Mass. 
Essex, N. J. 
Pinellas, Fia. 
Greene, Tenn. 
Sumner, Tenn 
Johnston, N. C. 
Lucas, Ohio 
Dauphin, Pa. 

Van Wert, Ohio 
Vance, N.C 

Bexar, Tex. | 
Hancock, Ohio... .| 


— a et ee es et OD OD 


ee es ee ee 


| No. 

@ “ 

Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
11/57 Cen- 
(thou.) | sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Cabell, W. Va 
Berks, Pa. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn 
Duval, Fla 
Warren, Ky 
Boyle, Ky 

Polk, Fla 

Kings, N. Y 
Houston, Ala 


Adams, Pa. 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 21 


21) 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


1,641 
339 


1,755 
355 


Employment 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


30.0 
38.5 


SAN, 


rose 


(thous.) 


7%, 


Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 


INDUSTRY 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Milwaukee, Wisc 
Martin, N.C 
Bourbon, Ky 
Wake, N.C. 
Florence, §. C. 
Marion, 8. C. 


Total Above 
Counties 


% of USA Total 


value of products shipped for January 1, 1957 
or $177,000,000, over the 1954 Census figure of 
$3,185,000,000. Despite health scare publicity, cigarettes 
chewing and smoking tobacco dropped 9% 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


1964 @ 


Cen- Est 
sus | 1/1/67 


162 
1,043 


47 
1,106 


| | No 

@ of 

Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1054 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou.) sus 


a gain of 


Employment 
thous 


1954 @ 


' Cen- Est 
sus 1/1/67 


6.7 
20.0 


7.6 | 
18.8 


Manufacture of Textile Mill Products—S.1.C. 22 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 71% of 1956 Employment 


Employ-! Plants 

|} ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Gaston, N. C. 
Cabarrus, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C 
Spartanburg, 8. C 
Guilford, N. C. 
Bristol, Mass. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Anderson, $. C. 
Alamance, N.C... | 
Berks, Pa. 
Middlesex, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Kings, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Muscogee, Ga 


N@mocqgceeee Doe ooee- aa @& ~~ 


| No. 

BY) | of 
COUNTY | Employ-! Plants 
and 


STATE 


York, S. C. 
Pittsylvania, Va. 
Forsyth, N.C. 
Catawba, N. C. 
Troup, Ga. 
Greenwood, $. C 
Chambers, Ala. 
Mecklenberg, 

N.C. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Hilisborough, 

N.H 
Lancaster, $. C 
Hamilton, Tenn 
Windham, Conn 
Cook, Il! 


Floyd, Ga 


@D 
of 
Employ-) Plants 


ment | 1954 
| 1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou.) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 
sus 


Bergen, N. J. 
Cleveland, N. C 
Montgomery, 
N.Y 
Androscoggin, Me 
Spaulding, Ga 
Rutherford, N.C 
Fairfield, Conn 
Rowan, N.C 
Rockingham, N. C 
Knox, Tenn. 
Aiken, 8. C 
Montgomery, Pa 
Fulton, Ga 
Hudson, N. J 
Surry, N.C 
Walker, Ga 


6.7) 


No 
COUNTY 


and 


STATE 


1954 
Cen- 


ment 
| 1/1/87 
thou.) 


sus 


Berkshire, Mase. 
Laurens, 8. C 
New London, 
Conn. 
Essex, Mase 
Tallapoosa, Ala 
Queens, N.Y 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Union, 8. C 
Carter, Tenn 
Oconee, 8. C 
Norfolk, Mass 
Upson, Ga 
Stanly, N.C 
Hartford, Conn 
Hampden, Mass 


York, Me 


Employ-| Plants 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Whitfield, Ga 
Burke, N.C. 
Talladega, Ala 
Delaware, Pa 
Kent, R. 1, 
Chattooga, Ga 
Chester, $8. C 
Halifax, N.C 
Luzerne, Pa 
Lackawanna, Pa 
Richmond, N.C 
Cathoun, Ala 
Durham, N.C 
Cherokee, 8. C 
Richmond, Ga 
Essex, N. J. 
Pickens, 8. C 


|": 

| 

| Employ-| Plants 
ment 1954 

| 1/1/87 | Cen- 


thou.) | sus 


eeweweewwweereeae een ed 
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For Data on Spec 


Lfic Industrial Markets, 


see pages 152-159 
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8.0.03 Manufacture of Textile Mill Products—(Cont'd) 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 71% of 1956 Employment 


, | Ne. 
©)“ 
| Employ-' Plants 
ment | 1964 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
(thou.) sus 


COUNTY 


Lehigh, Pa 
Hall, Ga 
Davideon, N.C 
Orange, N.Y 


77m | No. 
@) “ 
Employ-| Plants 
| ment | 1964 
| 1/1/87 | Cen- 
(thou.) | sus 


COUNTY 
and | 
STATE 


McDowell, N. C 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Washington, R. | 
Caldwell, N.C 
Lincoin, N.C 


and 
STATE 


Madison, Ala. 


Bibb, Ga. 
Nash, N.C. 


No. 

@ 
COUNTY | Employ-| Plants 
ment 
1/1/67 


Richland, 8. C 
Randolph, N. C 


No. 
JM Ti 
Empley-| Plants COUNTY 
ment | 1954 and 
1/1/87 | Cen- STATE 
(thouw.) | sus 
Totland, Conn. 3.0 
Etowah, Ala. | 3.0) 
Newberry, S.C... . | 2.9 
Henry, Va. 2.9) 


of 
COUNTY 
1954 and 

Cen- STATE 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total. 


SYD Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 22 


The comeback of wool is emphasized in the breakdown 


of the textile mill products figures. Scouring and combing 
plants (4-digit code 2211) rose 30%, yarn mills 18, woolen 
and worsted fabrics 36 and finishing wool textiles 35. The 
upswing reverses a long decline dating back to the intro- 
duction in the feminine fashion field of the form-flattering 


creasing combinations with wool has helped the latter to 
rebound. In the carpet and rug field, the revival has been 
less strong, with wool carpets and rugs showing gains of 
14% to synthetics’ 20%. A gain of only 8% in synthetic 
broad-woven fabrics reflects a certain amount of over-ex- 
pansion in their use in previous years. Many gains around 


effects of the 
clothes also were affected by 


smoother, 


INDUSTRY 


Woolen and Worsted manufactures 
Scouring and combing plants 

Yarn mills, wool, except carpet 
Woolen and worsted fabrics 
Finishing wool textiles 


Yarn and thread mills 
Yarn and throwing mills 
Thread mills 

Yarn mills, cotton system 


Broad woven fabrics 

Cotton broad-woven fabrics 
Synthetic broad-woven fabrics 
Narrow fabric mills 


Knitting milla 
Full-fashioned hosiery mills 
Seamless hosiery mills 
Knit outerwear mills 

Knit fabric mills 


thinner 


synthetic fibers. 
the synthetics, but their in- 


Grose Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


| 
1964 JM 
Cen- Est. 
sus | 1/1/57 

| 
94) 122 
262; 297 
890 1,211 
33| 44 


| 
99, 106 
164; 202 
1,031) 1,113 


2, - 2,987 
1,143) 1,234 
m0 265 
. 474 
420| 424 
sa 620 
376} 422 


Men’s 10% 


Employment 
(thous.) 


INDUSTRY 


Finishing textiles, except wool 


Carpets and rugs 

Wool carpets and rugs 
Carpets and rugs, except wool 
Hard-surfaced floor coverings 


Hats, except cloth and millinery 
Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 
Wool-felt hats and hat bodies 
Straw hats 

Hatter’s fur 


Miscellaneous textile goods 

Felt goods, n. @. c. 

Lace goods 

Padding and upholstery filling 
Processed textile waste 

Coated fabrics, except rubberized 
Cordage and twine 

Textile goods, n. e. c. 


~ Gross Sales 7 


and under were posted with cotton broad-woven 
fabrics showing only a fair increase of about 6%. 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
_($ million) _ 


1957. 


Do you have any pet gripes about the S.C, 


by a more minute breakdown of some classifications? 


- weaknesses that you feel should be eliminated 


Sates MANAGEMENT will gladly serve as the “gathering agent” to present your criticisms and 


suggestions to the government in a united request for the overhaul of the problem parts of the 


S.LC. structure. Write to the Editor, Sates MANAGEMENT Survey of Industrial Buying Power, 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Manufacture of Apparel and Related Products—S.1.C. 23 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


New York, N.Y. 
Kings, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cook, tl. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Hudson, N. J. 
Bristol, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Luzerne, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Queens, N. Y. 


Lackawanna, Pa. 


Schuytkill, Pa. 
Lehigh, Pa. 


Northampton, Pa. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Cuyahoga, Ohio 


Monroe, N. Y. 
Essex, N. J. 
Jackson, Mo. 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 74% of 1956 Employment 


of 
Employ-} Plants 
ment | 1964 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
(thou.) ‘ 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Dallas, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal 
Fulton, Ga. 
Middlesex, N. J. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Monmouth, N. J.. | 
Bergen, N. J. 
Middlesex, Mass. | 
Worcester, Mass. 
Union, N. J.. 
Orleans, La. 
Hennepin, Minn. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
York, Pa. 
Montgomery, Pa...| 
Wayne, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Northumberland, 
Pa. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Greenville, $. C. 
Dade, Fla. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Randolph, N. C. 
Cumberland, N. J. 
Hampden, Mass. 
Whitfield, Ga. 
Orange, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Berks, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Davidson, N. C. 
Somerset, N. J. 
Dauphin, Pa. 
Essex, Mass. 
Bucks, Pa. 

Bexar, Tex. 

Erie, N. Y. 
Guilford, N. C. 
Atlantic, N. J. 
Cambria, Pa. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


No. 
JM lia 
Employ-) Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou.) sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Knox, Tenn. 
Suffolk, N. Y. 
Providence, R. |. 
Carbon, Pa. 
Henrico, Va. 
Lycoming, Pa. 
Graves, Ky. 
Nassau, N. Y. 
Ulster, N. Y 
Franklin, Pa. 
King, Wash. 
Dutchess, N. Y. 


Multnomah, Ore.. | 


Ramsey, Minn. 
Monroe, Miss. 
Haralson, Ga. 
Barrow, Ga. 
Columbia, Pa. 
Covington, Ala. 
Davidson, Tenn. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Gloucester, N. J. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Hartford, Conn 
Burlington, N. J 
Harris, Tex. 
Lee, Miss. 
Campbell, Va. 
Henry, Va. 
Richmond, N. Y, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Shelby, Tenn. 
Carroll, Md. 
Camden, N. J 
Denver, Colo. 
Wicomico, Md. 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


@ ": 


| of 

| Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1064 

| 1/1/87 | Cen- 

thou.) | sus 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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013.0)17, 188 


73.8) 54.9 


@ZD Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 23 


clothes field. The large majority of gains in both apparel 
and the not-elsewhere-classified group of fabricated tex 
tiles are over 10%. A good gain of 15% in house furnish 
ings reflects the boom in home building as well as the up 
grading of furnishings in older homes. 


A rather consistent rate of gain was shown by all the 
component industries in this overall group, ranging from 
8% for suspenders and garters to 16% for work shirts and 
fabric work gloves. High employment, interest in garden- 
ing and do-it-yourself activities have stimulated the work 


INDUSTRY 


Men's and boys’ ewits and coats 
Men's and boys’ sults and coats 1,300 
Suit and coat findings,...... 


Men's and boys’ furnishings 
Men's dress shirts and nightwear 
Men's and boys’ underwear 
Men's and boys’ neckwear 
Men's and boys’ cloth hats 

Hat and cap materials 
Separate trousers 
Work shirts 

Men’s and boys’ clothing, n. @. c. 


Women's and misses’ oulerwear 


Women’s suits, coats, and skirts 
Women’s neckwear and scarfs 
Women’s outerwear, n. 6. ¢. 


Women's undergarments 
Women's and children’s underwear 
Corsets and alfied garments 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
_($ million) _ 
JM 
Est. 
1/1/67 


32 


Employment 
( 


thous.) 


JM 
Est. 
1/1/67 


119.8 


INDUSTRY 


Millinery 


Children's outer wear 
Children’s dresses 
Children’s coats 

Children’s outerwear, n. 6. ¢. 
Fur goods 


Miscellaneous apparel 

Fabric dress gloves 

Fabric work gloves 

Suspenders and garters 

Robes and dressing gowns 
Waterproof outer garments 
Leather and sheep-lined clothing 
Bolts 

Handkerchiefs 

Apparel, n. ©. ¢. 


Fabricated textiles, n. ¢. ¢ 
Curtains and draperies 

House furnishings, n. @. c. 
Textile bags 

Canvas products 

Tucking, pleating, and stitching 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


c 
1984 
Con- Est. 
sus | 1/1/67 


173| «(188 


Employment 
(thous.) 


rose | YT 
Cen- Est, 
sus 1/1/67 


20.2 


, 1957 


Cross-Index of 4-digit industries by Product, S. 1. C. # and Page Number on pages 12, 16 


and 20. 


JULY 10, 


1957 


@MSK KC} Apparel and Related Products—(Cont'd) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 23—(Continued) 


INDUSTRY 


Trimmings and art goods 


Schiffl-machine embroideries 


No 
of 
Plants 
1954 
Cen- 

sus 


636 
601 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million) 


Employment 
thous.) 


INDUSTRY 


Embroideries, except Schiffil 
Textile products, n. @. ¢. 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 

_($ million) 


63 


221 


Employment 


10.8 
18.0 


Manufacture of Lumber & Wood Products—S.I.C. 


24 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 40% of 1956 Employment 


No 
of 
Plants 

1954 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ- 
ment 
1/1/57 

thou 


Humboldt, Cal 12 
Lane, Ore W 
Douglas, Ore 9 
Multnomah, Ore 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Cook, til 
Coos, Ore 
Shelby, Tenn 

inn, Ore 
King, Wash 


Mendocino, Cal 


7 
8 
2 
9 
7 
0 
2 
1 
7 
6 
5 


Grays Harbor 
Wash 
Cowlitz, Wash 
Pierce, Wash | 
Snohomish, Wash 
Jackson, Ore 
Siskiyou, Cal 
Jefferson, Ky 
Klamath, Ore 
Oxford, Me 


weeekeweoeecdgca 
“~eoacgcoo=-n @ 


SM, 1957 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Somerset, Me 
Shasta, Cal 
Penobscot, Me 
Lewis, Wash 
Lincoin, Ore 
Sonoma, Cal 
Del Norte, Cal 
Tillamook, Ore 
Rapides, La 
Clackamas, Ore 
Spokane, Wash 
Clallam, Wash 
Polk, Ore 

Nez Perce, idaho 
Aroostook, Me 
Thurston, Wash 
Floyd, Ind 
Joaephine, Ore 
Bradley, Ark 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Marion, Ore 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


E mploy-| Plants 
1964 


Cen- 


ment 
1/1/67 
thou. sus 
Fulton, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va 
Wayne, Mich. 
Kings, N. Y. 
Chatham, Ga. 
Dubuque, lowa 
New York N. Y 
Franklin, Me, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Winnebago, Wisc. 
Grafton, N. H 
Mobile, Ala. 
Tangipahoa, La 
tredell, N.C 
Clearwater, Idaho | 
Kootenai, Idaho 
Clatsop, Ore 
Missoula, Mont 
Lassen, Cal. 
Henrico, Va. 
Columbia, Ore 


“NNR RRNH HHH HH LH HH AH LH PH LO & 
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| 1/1/87 | Cen- 


| No. 

| of 
Employ-| Plants 
| 1964 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


ment 


thou.) | sus 
Butte, Cal 
Ashley, Ark. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Benton, Ore. 


Piscataquis, Me. 
Pulaski, Ark 
Queens, N. Y 
Marathon, Wisc 
Jefferson, Ala. 
Bibb, Ga. 
Harris, Tex. 
Whatcom, Wash 
Montgomery, Ala 
Angelina, Tex. 
Lee, N.C. 
Plumas, Cal. 
Skagit, Wash. 
idaho, Idaho 
Wood, Wisc. 
Catawba, N. C 
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Washington, Ore. | 


Employ-! Plants 
| ment 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
| thou.) sus 


Seeaaane ene e2e2e2222 
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COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Umatilla, Ore. 
Bonner, Idaho 
Hennepin, Minn. 
Curry, Ore. 
Mason, Wash 
Lincoin, Mont. 
Union, Ark 
Bowie, Tex... 
Kent, Mich. 
Yamhill, Ore. 
Dallas, Ala. 
Escambia, Ala... 


San Joaquin, Cal. | 


Hamilton, Tenn. 


Cumberland, Me. 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


wD “ 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 


thou.) | sus 
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So Se te Se t0 to So te te 


114 


266 .6/10,669 


40.0} 26.7 


Here's year-round usership 
where buyers look for you! Long 
respected as an _ indispensable 
working tool, Hitchcock's WOOD 
WORKING DIRECTORY shows 
who makes it . trade names 
manufacturers’ addresses .. . 
helpful technical information in 
over 500 classifications 
If you sell to the wood- 
working industry, your 

ad belongs here! 


hitchcock’s 
woop 
WORKING 


directory 


No. 1 Monthly 


Publication for the 


hitchcock’s 
woop 
WORKING 


digest 


ENTIRE 
WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRY! 
The only DIRECTORY 

published for the 
ENTIRE 
WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRY! 


During 1956, the DIGEST carried 

more pages of advertising than 

the next 3 woodworking publica- 
tions combined! Advertisers rec- 
ognize the DIGEST's superiorit 
in reaching and selling the w - 
working industry Investigate 
how its over 16,500 rsonal! 
verified copies can help you sell 
this industry every mann 


8 


Send for Your Complete DATA FILE 


COCK PUBLISHING COMPANY . Wheaton, Iilinois 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of employment and 
value of products shipped are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce this Survey of Industrial Buying Power data in printed form, in whole or in part, 


may be granted only through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Manufacture of Lumber & Wood Products—(Cont'd) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 24 


The plywood industry’s 36% gain in value of products 
shipped is tops for these 18 four-digit industries. The big 
increase must be credited to new uses of an improved 
plywood product made more desirable by further develop- 


ment of effective glues. Though gains are fairly substantial 
throughout these industries, they are smallest in the wooden 
container 4-digit groups under code 244, which have felt 
the competition of metal, plastic and paper containers 


_Gross Sales _ 


Value Prod- 


| Gross Sales 

_ | Value Prod- 

cts Shipped ‘ LC. ucts Shipped 
Code 


“ Employment 
‘$s million) c INDUSTRY ($ million) 


(thous.) 
1984 JM 
Cen- 


Est. Est. . Est. 
sus / MV 1/1/67 


INDUSTRY 


Logging camps and contractors... 733 


Wooden containers 

Fruit and vegetable baskets 
Rattan and willow ware 
Cigar boxes. . 

Wooden boxes 

Cooperage 


Lumber and basic products 
Sawmills and planing mills 19,778] 3,247 
Veneer mills 261) +121 
Shingle mills 17 

Cooperage stocks mills 


Excelsior mills 


Millwork and related products 
Miltwerk plants 

Plywood plants 

Prefabricated wood products 


Mucellaneous wood products 
Wood preserving 

Lasts and related products 
Mirror and picture frames 
Wood products, n. @. ¢. 


Manufacture of Furniture & Fixtures—S.I.C. 25 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cook, til. 

Kings, N. Y. 
Kent, Mich. 

New York N. Y. 
Caldwell, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davidson, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Guilford, N.C... 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Catawba, N. C. 
Henry, Va. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Kenosha, Wisc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
York, Pa. 

Dade, Fla. 
Kane, Il. 


ment 
1/1/67 
(thou.) 


Employ- 


47) Estimates for 100 Counties \ with 70% of 1956 a 


No. 
of 
Plants 
1964 
Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Jefferson, Ky. 
Queens, N. Y. 
Fulton, Ga. 

Dalias, Tex. 
Shelby, Tenn. 

San Francisco, Cal.| 
Erie, N. Y. 

Harris, Tex. 
Sebastian, Ark. 
Middlesex, Mass. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Dubois, Ind. 

Stark, Ohio 
Iredell, N. C. 
Manitowoc, Wisc. 
Union, N. J. 
Tippecanoe, ind. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Muskegon, Mich, | 
Alameda, Cal. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


weSaSsRBzRnressexe 


2.88 


~~ 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
Lycoming, Pa. 
Monroe, N. Y. 
Wilkes, N.C. 
Ottawa, Mich. 
McDowell, N.C. 
Perry, ind. 
Pierce, Wash. 
Erie, Pa. 
Hennepin, Minn. 


Vanderburgh, Ind. 


Hamilton, Tenn. 
Campbell, Va. 


Cattaraugus, N. Y. 


Du Page, III. 


| 


| 
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COUNTY Employ- 
and ment 
STATE 1/1/67 
| (thou, ) 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Saline, Ark. 


| 
oe 


—=NrR RR 


Columbiana, Ohio | 
La Porte, ind. 
Davidson, Tenn. 
Forsyth, N.C. 
Washington, Va 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Franklin, Ohle 
Carroll, Va. 
Sumter, $. C. 
King, Wash. 
Kankakee, Iii. 
Shelby, Ind. 
Tarrant, Tex. 
Lackawanna, Pa. 
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COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Hilleborough, 
fn. H. 
Hambien, Tena. 
Surry, N.C. 
Luzerne, Pa. 
Chatham, N. 0. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Jackson, Mo. 
Wabash, ind. 
Bristol, Mase. 
Broome, N. Y. 
Montgomery, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn 
Floyd, ind 


Total Above 
Counties 


& ot USA Total 


@D | * 


Employ-| Plants 


ment | 1064 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
(thou.) | sus 


© SM, 1957 


The end result of most industrial production is the sale of products or services to consumers. For up-to 


date basic 


data on consumers 


see SALES MANAGEMENT May 10 Survey of Buying Power. 


in city, county, metropolitan area, state, regional and national markets 


JULY 10, 


1957 


© SKC} Manufacture of Furniture & Fixtures—(Cont'¢) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of §.1.C. 25 


All 15 of the component industries in this 2-digit clas renovation and an excellent demand for professional furni- 


ification showed fine gains, led percentagewise by profes- ture. The same is true of office and restaurant furniture 
sional furniture. Prosperity in the medical, dental, legal New homebuilding and high purchasing power brought 
and other professions resulted in substantial expansion and gains of better than 15% to most of the household group 


Gross Sales Gross Sales 


Value Prod-§ Employment Value Prod- Employment 
ucts Shipped thous. ucts Shipped theus 
INDUSTRY ’ $ million INDUSTRY $ million 


1954 
Cen- 


sus 


Household furniture 
Wood furniture, not upholstered 2,786 ’ 27 r Professional furniture 2 ‘ 5.5 
House furniture, upholstered 5 3 B Partitions and fixtures 33.1 
Metal house furniture 
Matiresses and bedspring ’ y ; Screen hades, and | 
Household furniture, n. @. « , : Window and door screens 
Window shades 

Oflce furniture 
Wood office furniture 
Metal office furniture Furnitur 


Venetian blinds 


Restaurant furniture 


Public ar rofeasional furniture Furniture and fixtures, n. e. ¢ 


Public-building furniture 


Manufacture of Paper & Allied Products—S.I.C. 26 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 66% of 1956 Employment 


No No 
of of of 
COUNTY Employ- Plant COUNTY Employ- Plant COUNTY Employ- Plant COUNTY Employ- Plants COUNTY Employ- Plants 

and ment 1954 and ment 1954 and ment 1954 and ment 1954 and ment 1954 
STATE 1/167 | Cen STATE 1157 Cen STATE 1157 Cen- STATE 1157 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou u thou su thou sus thou sus thou. sus 


Cook, tl 21.3 406 | Butler, Ohio 7.7 Queens, N. Y 64 | Wayne, Mich 43 | Oswego, N. Y. 17 
Los Angeles, Cal 11.5 206 | Hampden, Mass 7 6 | Baltimore, Md 51 | Milwaukee, Wise Alameda, Cal d 36 
Kings, N.Y 9.5 232 | Winnebago, Wis 7.2 Hamilton, Ohio 47 | Cuyahoga, Ohio Shelby, Tenn 19 
Philadelphia, Pa 9.3 171 | Ramsey, Minn 7 Chatham, Ga 7 10 | Wood, Wise Monroe, Mich... 12 
Kalamazoo, Mich 9.0 26 | Mobile, Ala Niagara, N. Y 25 | Penobscot, Me Essex, N. J 71 
New York, N.Y 8.4 315 | St. Louis, Mo Worcester, Mass 47 | Brown, Wise 3 Allegany, Md 2 
Middlesex, Mass 8.1 73 | Hudson, N. J 7 Outagamie, Wis 22 | Bergen, N. J Z Henrico, Va 27 
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Sow / AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


A COMPLETE NATIONAL CENSUS OF COMMERICAL STATIONERY, 
BUSINESS MACHINE AND OFFICE FURNITURE DEALERS 


Under the sponsorship of OFFICE APPLIANCES, Indiana University’s Bureau of Business 
Research, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Census, has produced the first complete 
retail census of the office supply and equipment industry. This exclusive report has been 
supplemented by extensive research in the field providing accurate case histories and 
other valuable market data. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Manufacture of Paper & Allied Products —(Cont'd) 


@7ZD Estimates for 100 Counties with 66% of 1956 Employment (Continued) 


No. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- Pi 
ment 
11/87 | C 
thou 


Cumberland, Me 
Clark, Wash 
Carlton, Minn 
Coos, N.H 
Saratoga, N. Y 
Snohomish, Wash 
Harris, Tex 
Oxford, Me 
Kennebec, Me. 
Washington, La. 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Marathon, Wisc 
Berkshire, Mass. 
Ross, Ohio 
Escambia, Fla 


RNA NHN ND SO Ow ww Ww ww ww 
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Jones, Miss 


This industry in all of its phases has grown substantially 
in recent years, stimulated by the development of stronger 
and cleaner paper fibers, superior paperboard and con- 
tainers, and a business boom which carried through paper 


Pulp 
Pulp mills 


paper and boar 


of 


ants 


1954 


en- 


sus 


INDUSTRY 


d 


= 
of 
Employ-, Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 


| 
thou. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Fulton, Ga 
Morehouse, La. 
Jefferson, La 
Cowlitz, Wash 
Ouachita, La 
Erie, Pa 

Erie, N.Y 

New Haven, Conn 
Allegheny, Pa. 
York, Pa. 

Essex, Mass. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Jefferson, N. Y. 
Marion, Ind. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Montgomery, Pa. 


yr hw 


woewweaeeeenaeguvaqaenaqann @ 
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COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/87 
thou 


Dalias, Tex. 
Clackamas, Ore 
Bucks, Pa 
Adams, Miss 
Chester, Pa. 
Georgetown, $8. C 
Ouachita, Ark. 
Duval, Fla. 
Middlesex, N. J 
Wayne, Ohio 
Blair, Pa. 
Darlington, $. C. 
Koochiching, 
Minn. 
Strafford, N. H. 
Hartford, Conn 


<8 =t <8 8 0D 00 FO FO 0 FO FO FO 
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No 
of 


Employ-| Plants 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
fus 


ment 
11/87 
thou 


New London, 
Conn 
Berrien, Mich. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Contra Costa, Cal 
Bronx, N.Y 
Washington, N. Y 
Rockland, N. Y 
Hamilton, Tenn 
Bay, Fla 
Passaic, N. J 
Monroe, N. ¥ 
Providence, R. 1 
Putnam, Fla. 
Warren, N. J 
Union, N. J 
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Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 26 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
$ million 


1,577 


cart 


ot 


Employment 


thous.) 


ons, 


the 


Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc 


printing paper, writing 


12 segments posting 


from 20% 


INDUSTRY 


increases 


COUNTY Employ 


and 


STATE 


; ment 


| 1/1/67 


thou 


isle of Wight, Va 
San Francisco, Cal 
Camden, N. J 


Total Above 
Counties 376.5 


¥, of USA Total 66.4 


paper, etc. Gains 


ranging 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod 

ucts Shipped 
$ million 


No 
of 
Plants 
1954 
Cen 


sus 


3,22 


64.7 


were 


quite consistent throughout the industry, with the majority 
upward 


Employment 
thous 


3,792 
305 
622 


Pulp, paper & board 7 
Die-cut paper and board 


Paper and paper board mills 
Building paper and board mills 


Paper ceating and glazing Wall paper 


Envelopes. . 
Paper bags 


Paperboard boxes 


Paperboard containers 


623 


1,704] 2,180 2,615 


133.0 160.7 


Pulp goods, pressed and molded 
Paper and board products, n. e. « 


Printing and Publishing—S.1.C. 27 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 74% of 1956 Employment 


- 
of 

Employ- P 
ment 1 

1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


New York, N. Y 
Cook, til 

Los Angeles, Cal 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Suffolk, Mass. 


112.1 


lants 
954 


sus 


3,765 


316 
674 
477 


No 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou 


Wayne, Mich 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 
Washington, D.C 


Employ- Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou. 


San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Ramsey, Minn 
Baltimore, Md 
Montgomery, Ohio 


@ *\ 
of 

Employ- Plants 

1964 


Cen- 
sus 


No 
of 
Plants 
1954 


Cen 


COUNTY Employ 
and 


STATE 


ment 
1/157 
thou sue 


Jackson, Mo 
Allegheny, Pa 
Kings, N.Y 
Hennepin, Minn 
Nassau, N.Y 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Westchester, N.Y 
Dallas, Tex 
Marion, ind 
Middlesex, Mass 


Jefferson, Ky 


Plante 
1954 


Cen 


Employ 
ment 
1/167 


thou sus 


See page 149 for Data on 76 Industries with 1956 Sales of $1 Billion or More 
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September 5, 1774... 


State House, Philadelphia. 


™ First Continental Congress is organized by 


Meeting 
and Agreement 


And after a series of meetings the delegates, 
representing 12 states — or colonies = created 
the Articles of Confederation. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Where Advertisers and Agencies 


Meet 
an’ Agree 


sales management and research, distributor and 


10:42 A.M. Tuesday, July 9, 1957 . . . plans 
room of national advertiser and his agency. 

Objective: reviewing progress in markets of 
yesterday... and... planning strategies and 
emphasis on markets of tomorrow. Where is the 
market... which markets need special cultiva- 
tion... what is the potential...how have 
others done it? 

The guide: the one authority equally accepted 
by government and industry, contact and media, 


Gales Monageatenl 


The Magazine of 


salesman. 

Reputations for such reliability and authority 
are earned only by consistent year-in-year-out 
performance. This responsibility is not lightly 
held. 

Sales Management magazine provides more 
information on markets throughout each year 
than any magazine published. 


1 @.0,0; Printing and Publishing—(Cont'd) 


No 
ot 
Plants 

1954 


Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/87 


thou sus 


Queens, N.Y 
Erie, N.Y 
Essex,N. J 
Monroe, N.Y 
Hudson, N. J 
Fulton, Ga 
Fairfield, Conn 


— 


Franklin, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn 
Alarneda, Cal 
Harris, Tex 

Polk, lowa 
Hampden, Mass 
Denver, Colo 
King, Wash 
Hartford, Conn 
Providence, Ri. | 
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Census figures for 


COUNTY 


and 


STATE 


Worcester, Mass 
Davidson, Tenn 
Albany, N.Y 
Dade, Fla 
Multnomah, Ore 
Lucas, Ohio 
Henrico, Va 
Bronx, N.Y 
Clark, Ohio 
Bergen, N. J 
Union, N. J 
Niagra, N.Y 
Passaic, N. J 
Orleans, La 
Middlesex, N. J 
San Diego, Cal 


Lackawanna, Pa 


No 
of 
Plants 
1954 


Cen- 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/57 


thou sus 
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ewer eaereq@gnneeeocn & w 
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COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Kent, Mich 
Bexar, Tex. 
Jefferson, Ala. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
York, Pa. 
Shawnee, Kan. 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Dutchess, N. Y. 
Tarrant, Tex. 
Douglas, Nebr. 
Shelby, Tenn, 
Racine, Wisc. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Santa Clara, Cal 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


of 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1054 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) | sus 


SexnenzreSenzesesass 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Sullivan, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Mass... 
Durham, N. C. 
Kane, Ill. 


Montgomery, Ind. 


Salt Lake, Utah 
Will, HL. 
Lake, Ind. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Dauphin, Pa. 
Summit, Ohio 
Mecklenberg, 
N.C. 
Bristol, Mass 
Duval, Fla. 
Maricopa, Ariz. 
Stark, Ohio 


No. 
of 
| Plants 
| 1964 
Cen- 
sus 
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Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 27 


1954 were not complete for each 


egment of this industry, so estimates were made for 1954 


value of products shipped in book printing, bookbinding, 


blank books and paper ruling, miscellaneous bookbinding 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Winnebago, Wisc. 
Merrimack, N. H. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Essex, Mass. 
Northampton, Pa. 
Lake, Ill. 

Broome, N. Y. 


Total Above 
Counties 


% of USA Total 


Employ- 
ment 
1/1/57 
thou. 


=N RRR KR HE & 


No. 
of 
Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


630.2 19,410 


73.6 


believe them to be the soundest obtainable. They are pub- 
lished in the interest of presenting as comprehensive a 
grouping of industries as possible in this Survey of Indus- 
trial Buying Power. The figures for the remaining industries 


work and engraving and plate printing. These figures rep 


resent an average of estimates made by a group of authori- 


in this particular 4-digit table are official. A good level of 
prosperity is shown in these industries, with most of the 


ties in this field, and while they are not official figures, we gains over 13%. 


INDUSTRY 


Newspapers 


Periodicals 


Kw 

Books: publishing & printing 
Book printing 

Miscellaneous publishing 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 


Greeting cards 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
$ million 


sus | 1/1/57 


3,091 
1,441 


3,431 
1,614 


Employment 


thous. 


1964 
Cen- 
sus 


281.8 
62.4 


INDUSTRY 


Bookbinding and related industries 
Bookbinding 

Blankbooks and paper ruling 
Loose-lead binders and devices 
Miscellaneous bookbinding work 


Printing trades 
Typesetting 
Engraving and plate printing 
Photoengraving 

Electrotyping and stee typing .... 


services 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
$ million 


Cen- 3 
sus | 1/1/57 


112) (123 
79) 9 
79) «88 

25 


Employment 


thous. 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


17.2 
8.6 
8.2 
3.3 


14.6 
7.5 
17.7 
8.0 


Manufacture of Chemicals & Allied Products—S.1.C. 28 


G7) Estimates for 100 Counties with 72% of 1956 Employment 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Plant 
1954 


Cen 


Employ 
ment 
1/1 57 
thou sus 
26.5 
18.0 


615 
651 


Cook, tl 
Los Angeles, Cal 


SM 


70 


1957 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Wayne, Mich 


No 
t 
Plants 


1954 
Cen- 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/57 
thou. sus 
17.7 
16.9 


276 
188 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Middiesex, N. J. 
Kanawha, W. Va 


r 
of 
Employ-| Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


1/1/87 


thou, 


4.3 


13.8 


No. 
of 
COUNTY 


and 
STATE 


ment 
thou.) | sus 


Hudson, N. J. 
17 | Aiken, 8. C 


12.8 
12.7 


Employ-| Plants 
1954 
1/1/87 Cen- 


156 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


| Employ- 
ment 
1/1/57 
thou 


12.6 
12.5 


No 
of 


Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


201 
99 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SUPPLIERS 


SUPPLIERS 


PROSPECT 


Purchasing 


Agent re) rT 
7... me 


ngineerZae 
GR he 
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SUPPLIERS 


the direct route—without detours 


Plastics Technology drives your sales message 
direct and undiluted to the plastics engineer — 
the man best suited by training and experience to 
understand the full significance of your adver- 
tising message. Time, money and manpower are 
spent in preparing the facts that sell. Why gam- 
ble on how others will interpret these facts when 
passing them on to the man you must influence? 

Plastics Technology is edited for this man, the 
plastics engineer. \ts editorial policy is to place 
the reader in a frame of mind to improve proc- 
essing techniques, initiate new applications for 
both old and new materials, and plan for over-all 
improvement of his company and himself. 

Write for our folder, ‘What Plastics Engineers 
have to Say,’ as well as the circulation analysis 
showing our powerful coverage of the plastics 


processors. 
PLASTICS 


PLASTICS fea 


TECHNOLOGY $i Mes 


The Magazine of Applied Engineering 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 


GSK KC} Chemicals & Allied Products—(Cont’d) 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Kings, N.Y 
Union, N. J. 
Essex, N. J. 
Anderson, Tenn 
Sullivan, Tenn 
Midiand, Mich. 
Niagra, N. Y. 
Benton, Wash 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md 
Erle, N.Y 
Harris, Tex 
Marion, ind 
Salem, N. J 
New York, N.Y 
East Baton 
Rouge, La 
Jefferson, Ky 
Brazoria, Tex 
Davidson, Tenn 


G7) Estimates for 100 Counties with 72% of 1956 Employment—(Continued) 


| No 
@ ot 
| Emptoy- Plants 
ment | 1064 
1/1/67 | Cen- 
(thou.) | sus 


11.8 
11.7, 
11.3] 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Clark, Ind. 
Bernalillo, N. M. 


St. Clair, tH. 
Hamilton, Tenn, 
Escambia, Fla. 
Will, Hil, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Johneon, Kan. 
Shelby, Tenn. 
Bergen, N. J. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Alameda, Cal. 
Somerset, N. J. 
Galveston, Tex. 
New Castle, Del. 
Chesterfield, Va. 


fe? 


ou. | ef? 


— 


er atSeSSateatses 


— 
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COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


@usene, ®t. x 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sussex, Del. 
Hampden, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bucks, Pa. 


Hennepin, Minn... | 


Pike, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Sauk, Wisc. 


No. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Mobile, Ala. 
Talladega, Ala... 
Giles, Va. 

York, 8. C. 
Putnam, W. Va. 
Vigo, Ind. 
Franklin, Ohio 
Mercer, N. J. 
Clark, Nev. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Kershaw, 8. C. 


Summit, Ohio 
Wood, W. Va. 
Miffiin, Pa... 
Norfolk, Va. 
Spotsylvania, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Fulton, Ga. 

Floyd, Ga. 
Caicasieu, La. | 
San Francisco, Cal.| 
Wyandotte, Kan. | 
Morris, N.J......| 
Orange, Tex. 
Saline, Ark. 
Rensselaer, N. Y..| 
Nueces, Tex. 
Warren, Va. | 
Jefferson, La. | 


} 


MNB&eeameoeevee: 


Total Above | 
Counties 566.6) 6,037 


SPPRSaSRSRSE-BnaW 


% of USA Total | 72.2| 62.9 


| 
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Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 28 


[his is one of the largest industries, with 37 four-digit 
breakdowns. The range of gains is exceptionally wide, 
from 2% for soap and glycerin to 90% for synthetic rub- 
ber. Under private interest stimulation, synthetic rubber— 
a relatively new industry of recent decades—has mush- 
roomed into extensive use, by the transportation industry, 
general industry and consumer goods. Plastics materials 
(code 2823) showed a fine gain of more than 30%. For a 
more complete picture of the plastics situation, the miscel- 
laneous manufactures group (code 39) must also be seen, 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
INDUSTRY ($ million) - 


100s | OLD 


Cen- | ' Est. 
sus | 1/1/57 


Employment 
(thous.) 


t Est. 
"1/1/87 
Inerganie chemicals 
Sutfuric acid 


Alkalies and chlorine 
Inorganic chemicals, n. @. ¢ 


2 


3.9 
20.9 
106.4 


Organie chemicals 

Cyclic (ceal-tar) crudes 
Intermediate coal-tar products 
Plastic materials 

Synthetic rubber 

Synthetic fibers 

Explosives 

Organic chemicals, n. @.¢ 


Drugs and medicinw 
Biological products 
Pharmaceutical preparations 


Soap and related products 

Soap and glycerin 

Cleaning and polishing products 
Sulfonated oils and assistants 


Paints and allied products 
Paints and varnishes 
Inerganic color pigments 
Whiting and fillers 


inasmuch as plastics products not-elsewhere-classified are 
carried under code 3971. 

In the absence of 1954 Census figures, value of products 
shipped for biological products and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations under code 283 has been estimated for 1954, as 
described on page 70, and for hardwood distillation, soft 
wood distillation, gum naval stores and tanning and dyeing 
materials under code 286. 1954 value of products shipped 
for codes 2871, 2872, 2892, and 2898 has also been 
estimated 


| Gross Sales 


~ Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 


INDUSTRY __($ million) 
51984 


Cen- 
sus 


Employment 
(thous.) 


> 


’ Est. Est. 
1/1/67 


1/1/87 


Gum and wood chemicals 
Hardwood distillation 
Softwood distillation 

Gum naval stores. 

Tanning and dyeing materials 


18 “41.7 
100 
27 


16 


16 
89 
25 
4 


Pertihzers 

Fertilizers 533; 664 
Fertilizers, mixing only 320; 348 
Vegetable and animal eile 


Vegetable ol! mills, n. @. c. 
Grease and tallow 


Chemical products, =. «.¢ 
Printing Ink 

Essential oils 

Tollet preparations 

Glue and gelatin 

Carbon black , 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Insecticide and fungicides 

Sat oe 

Chemical products, n. ©. ¢. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Chemical Processing’s 9th Annual 
Study of Known Readership 


> DOCUMENTARY 


EVIDENCE OF 
READERSHIP 


-»-What Folks Prove They Read 
...Thelargest continuous study 
of known readers of a chem- 
ical processing magazine. 


” a 
ae) SO eae Geen oT. 


SPA 


EXECUTIVE 
MAGAZINES FOR 
INDUSTRY 


is BP) 


FOL FY 30, 3997 


Over 20,000 individuals studied over a 9 year 
period .. . to help you determine the sales and 
advertising values of Chemical Processing. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Pi., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein & Associates 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND 


am Publishing Aecanstiy 11 fast Delaware Place, Chicago tf, iil. 
Please send me 9th annual study of KNOWN readership 


Name Position 


Company 
Address 


@RSK'KC} Petroleum and Coal Products—S.1.C. 29 


@7D Estimates for 100 Counties with 94% of 1956 Employment 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Plants 
1954 


Cen 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/87 
thou sus 
Jefferson, Tex 
Harris, Tex 
Lake, ind 
Los Angeles, Cal 
East Baton} @ 
Rouge, La 
Contra Costa, Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Delaware, Pa 
Madison, til 
Union, N. J 
Allegheny, Pa 
Hudson, N. J 
Cook, tl 
Calcasieu, La 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Gloucester, N. J 
will, til 
Galveston, Tex 
Ma 
Lucas, Ohio 
Wayne, Mich 
N.Y 


Baltimore 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Erie 


a 


The major part of this 6-segment industry is the huge, 


$11.757.000,000 


growing demand for 


INDUSTRY 


Petroleum refining 


Coke and by-7 
Beehive coke ovens 


By-product coke ovens 


No 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/67 
thou.) 


Kay, Okla 
Jefferson, Ala 
Dallas, Tex 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Jackson, Mo 
Stephens, Okla 
Tulsa, Okla 
Union, Ark 

El Paso, Tex 
Hutchinson, Tex 
Middlesex, N. J 
Natrona, Wyo 
Middlesex, Mass 
Butler, Kan 
Beaver, Pa 
Venango, Pa 
Nueces, Tex 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Mahoning, Ohio 
MeLennan, Tex 
Boyd, Ky 
Tarrant, Tex 

St. Charlies, La 


ee a a ee ee 
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Employ- Plants 
1964 
Cen 


sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou. 


St. Clair, 1 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Brooke, W. Va 
Utah, Utah 
Crawford, tl! 
Lawrence, til 
McKean, Pa 
Cambria, Pa 
New Hanover, 
N.C 
Allen, Ohio 
Caddo, La 
Kings, N. ¥ 
Carlton, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Butler, Pa 
Yellowstone, 
Mont 
Hancock, W. Va 
Kern, Cal. 
Bergen, N. J 
Norfolk, Mass 
Kanawha, W. Va 
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Employ- Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


NNEBdeRaeawee 


p- 
of 
Employ- Plants 
ment | 1964 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Bucks, Pa 
Garfield, Okla 
Jefferson, La 
Chatham, Ga 
Stark, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Northampton, Pa. 
Montgomery, Pa. 
Somerset, N. J 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Montgomery, Kan 
San Bernardino, 
Cal 
Essex, N. J 
Wyandotte, Kan 
Allegany, N. Y 
Lorain, Ohio 
Ramsey, Minn 
St. Louls, Minn. 
Alameda, Cal 
York, Pa 
Orleans, La 
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Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 29 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million 


No 
of 
Plants 
1964 
Cen- 

sus 
1/1/67 


sus 


11,757 13,391 


9 10 
1,241 1,489 


petroleum-refining category, 
transportation oils and gas, as well 
as for power and home-heating oils, produced a 14% gain 


where the 


Employment 
thous 


Est 
1/1/67 


153.1 152.9 


6 8 
31.9 31.9 


mixtures and blocks 
building. 


Coke ovens recorded a healthy 
heavy demand from a booming steel industry, while paving 
mirrored the rise in road- 


up 17% 


INDUSTRY 


Paving and roofing materials 
Paving mixtures and blocks 
Roo.ing felts and coatings 


Petrole 
Lubricants, n. e ¢ 


um and coal products, n. e. ¢ 


Petroleum and coal prod, n. e. ¢ 


rise 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
| 1/1/57 
thou. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Cattaraugus, N. Y. 
Lake, III. 
Providence, R. |. 
Warren, Pa. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Davis, Utah 

Rock Island, tl... 
Jefferson, Ky. 
Carbon, Wyo. 
Marion, Ind. 
Licking, Ohio 


Total Above 
Counties 


% of USA Total...) 93.5 


of 20%, 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million 


Est. 
1/1/57 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


& 


| Employ- Plants 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


ewoen"Wwowewen -— = 


742 


61.4 


reflecting 


Employment 


Manufacture of Rubber Products—S.I.C. 30 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 91% of 1956 Employment 


Plants 
1954 


COUNTY 
ana 
STATE 


Employ 
ment 
11°67 


thou su 


48.9 
15.8 
10.3 

8.9 


Summit, Ohio 
Los Angeles Cal 
Middiesex, Mass 


New Haven, Conn 
SM. 195 


14 


JM 


COUNTY Employ 


and 


STATE 


ment 
1157 


thou 


Montgomery, Ohio 
Wayne, Mich 
Cook, Ill 

Passaic, N. J 


0 


Plants 
1954 
Cen- 
sus 


pr 


No 
of 
COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
11/57 


thou 


1954 
Cen- 


sus 


St. Joseph, ind 
Montgomery, Pa 
Denver, Colo 
Bristol, Mass 


Employ- Plants 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Mercer, N. J 
Providence, R. | 
Shelby, Tenn 
Erie, N.Y 


No 
of 
Employ- Plants 
1954 
Cen- 


sus 


ment 
| 1/1/57 
thou 


4.3 
41 
41 
3.5 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
11/57 
thou 


Eau Claire, Wisc. 
Hampden, Mass. 
Norfolk, Mass. 
Etowah, Ala 


Employ- 


of 
Plants 
1954 
Cen- 


sus 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


I 
R | R B ER The No. I Essential 

To Modern Economy 
Without it the Military, Industry, Transportation, Husbandry, and the Home 


would be crippled. In the U. S. alone nearly 1,600,000 long tons of rubber are 
consumed annually — over 20 Ibs. per capita 


with sales of over FIVE BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


It represents a growing market for General and Special Machinery, a wide 
Variety of Chemicals and other Processing Materials and Engineering and Con- 
struction Services. 


To Really Cover This Market 
RUBBER WORLD IS A MUST 


BECAUSE IT OFFERS THE LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION AT THE LOWEST RATE PER 
THOUSAND IN THE FIELD. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS IN YOUR ADVERTISING PLANS AND GET FULL COVERAGE. 


FIRST in the Field, 1889. 


FIRST to Offer a constant Audited Circula- 
tion—and the Largest. Reaching 11.1% 
more executives of rubber plants and 71% 
more in associated fields. All audited fig- 
ures. Dec. 1956. 


FIRST in Authoritative Editorial Content 
because it is the Only Paper Edited by a 
Write for Complete Information Graduate Chemist with Long Experience 


in Rubber Manufacturing. 


FIRST to employ a foreign editor since 1917 


to tell you what the world is doing. That 
ke LU ia tad t id editor recently completed a _ round-the- 


world tour visiting rubber people. 


WORLD FIRST to maintain a permanent Washing- 


ton representative to report on spot nation- 


al news since 1950. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. BPA 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION NB P| 
@eeeee0e8080 @eeeees8 
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The new leador in the \ 


Petroleum Processing 


ad Pr, 
\. ; 
~~ « 


in which you can measure the 


Moreover, with READEX you 


of the editorial interest in 


Don’t buy media on yesterday’s 


show that the new leader is 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


{refining petrochemical field 


is the only refinery magazine 


performance of your ads. 


have a tangible measurement 


Petroleum Processing. 


facts; the current facts clearly 


“Giant Step” 


To - | 
Industrial Marketing... 


... adding significantly to the quantity, quality and 
regularity of Sales Management's editorial service to 
Industrial Sales and Marketing Executive subscribers. 


tion of the July 10 Sur- 
vey of Industrial Buying Power 
represents the culmination of a 7- 
year project—dictated by tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion and the market informa- 
tion needs of Sales Management’s multiplying 
audience of industrial sales executives. e In- 
dustrial Survey, now with a separate identity and 
a stature of importance so rightfully its own, gives 
invaluable data never before available for major in- 
dustries ... enabling the marketing executive to allo- 
cate industrial advertising dollars and establish sales 
quotas and potentials with maximum effectiveness. 
Nothing arbitrary or accidental about Sales Manage- 
ment’s expanding research and editorial investments 
devoted to industrial subjects. It’s a case of supply 
and demand. A welcome challenge, one we’re meet- 
ing issue after issue. For example, the industrial 
executives whose names you see here are among 
those who have contributed to Sales Manage- 
ment issues recently. Their willingness to 
make their company name a part of 
byline reflects their confidence in 
Sales Management’s au- 
thoritative editorial 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HERBERT F. BARRETT 
Sales Manager 
Buffaio Meter Company 


G. F. DeCOURSIN 
Vice President, Sales 
Four Wheel Orive Auto Co 


MICHAEL K. DUGENER 
Sales Manager 
Malsbary Manufacturing Co 


W. R. STAPLES 
Manager of Sales 
The Carpenter Stee! Co., Alloy Tube Division 


JOHN BUTTERS 
Vice President 
Ward Harris Duplicating Products Corp 


RAYMOND B. GILES 


Business Development Virector 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co 


JOHN F. BERGMANN 
Sales Manager Punch Division 
Pivot Punch and Die Corp 


NOEL ELDRED 


Sales Manager 
Hewlett-Packard Company 


MIKE LOEBELSON 


Vice President in Charge of Sales & Advertising 


Lightolier, inc 


JULY 10, 


ROBERT G. HILL 


Manager of Advertising 
Columbia-Geneva Stee! Div., U.S. Steel Corp 


RUFUS C. BARKLEY 
President 
The Cameron & Barkley Co 


L. S. QUINN 
Vice President and Sales Manager 
Roura tron Works, inc 


DAVID F. AUSTIN 
Executive Vice President 
U. 8. Steel Corp 


CLYDE W. PORT 


Southwest Division Manager 
General Petroleum Corp 


RAWSON L. WOOD 


President 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


MARK HOWLETT 

General Sales Manager 

Scientific instruments Div., Beckman 
instruments, inc 


E. P. PARTLAND 
Manager industrial Sales 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


Cc. E. BENNETT 
District Marketing Manager 
Western Gear Corp. of Texas 


From industrial executives we 


DAVID S. GIBSON 
General Manager of Purchases 
Worthington Corp 


NAT WELCH 


Vice President, Sales 
ORRadio Industries, inc 


K. P. RINDFLEISCH 
Vice President, Sales 
U. &. Steel Supply Div.. U. &. Steel Corp 


W. C. BROWN 
Director of Sales 
Hercules Powder Company 


F. W. KABAT 
Director of Sales 
Micrometrical Manufacturing Co 


E. A. DANIELS 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Victor Equipment Co 


THOMAS S. HOOK 
Manager, Advertising & Public Relations 
Pemeco Corp 


WILLIAM R. KELLY 
Manager, Sales Promotion 
Sinclair Refining Company 


HERBERT A. HAMILTON, Jr. 


Supervisor of Purchasing 
General Electric Co., instrument Dept 


BRUCE H. BURNHAM 


Advertising Specialist 


Distribution Transformer Dept., General Electric Co 


sincerely solicit 


the most exacting inquiries on any yardstich 


of editorial leadership and vigor. 


THE MAGATINE 


Waeettriag 


ems KI KC} Manufacture of Rubber Products—(Cont'd) 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 91% of 1956 Employment—(Con 


7" 
| of 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1964 
| 1/1/87 | Cen- 
| (theu.) | sus 
| | 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Polk, lowa 
Fairfield, Conn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richland, Ohio 
Marion, ind 
Allegany, Md 
Auglaize, Ohio 
Allen, ind 
Hancock, Ohio 
Broome, N.Y 
Baltimore, Md 
Lake, Ohio 
Stark, Ohio 
Wabash, ind 
Harford, Md 
Morris, N. J 
Hamilton, ind 


S8a 
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strong gains, led by ti 


7“ 
of 
Employ-| Plants 


ment | 1064 
1/1/87 | Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Shawnee, Kan. 
Orange, Cal. 

Me Lennan, Tex 
Erie, Pa 
Ottawa, Okla 
Ashland, Ohio 
Portage, Ohio 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Rock Island, Il. 
Geauga, Ohio 
Bristol, R. 1. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Gibson, Tenn 
Suffolk, Mase 
Elkhart, ind. 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Oakland, Mich 
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COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Westmoreland, Pa. 
Essex, Mass. 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Hayward, N.C. 
Medina, Ohio 
Alameda, Cal 
Queens, N. Y. 
Adams, Miss. 
Lancaster, Neb. 
La Crosse, Wisc. 
Colbert, Ala. 
Tippecanoe, ind. 


Middlesex, Conn. | 


Carroll, Md. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Somerset, N. J 
Middlesex, N. J 


SM) 


Employ-| Plants 


ment 


1/1/87 
(thou.) 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
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— 


Employ-| 
ment 
1/1/87 
(thou.) 


of 
COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


1064 
Cen- 
sus 


Wayne, Ohie 
Essex, N. J. 
Hennepin, Minn. 
Kings, N. Y. 
New Castle, Del. 
Kent, Mich. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Dutchess, N. Y.. 
Delaware, Ind. 
Ottawa, Ohio 
Bucks, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. 
Marion, Mo. 
Huron, Ohio 
Crawford, Ohio 
Lee, lowa 
Sandusky, Ohio 


8 = 
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No. 
of 
Plants 
1964 


Cen- 
sus 


3 
19 
15 
a 
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@ZD Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 30 


All four of the sub-groupings of this industry show 


res and inner tubes 


whose 


18% 


increase is tied to excellent car sales and replacement de- 


INDUSTRY 


Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million) 


1,842] 2,173 
166| 187 


Employment 


sus 


92.7 
18.3 


(thous.) 


Est 
1/1/57 


| 105.1 
20.6 


tinued) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Cumberland, Pa. 
De Kalb, ind. 
Wexford, Mich. 
Harris, Tex... 
Cecil, Md... 
Chester, Pa. 

Cass, Ind. 

Contra Costa, Cal.. 
St. Clair, ti1.. 


Tota! Above 
Counties 


% of USA Total 


No. 
of 
Employ-| Plants 

ment | 1964 
| 1/1/87 | Cen- 
| (thou.) | sus 


| 
| 
| 


! 


| 


| 
| 
» 
| 


wwaaaaaaananead 


mand. Next in order are reclaimed rubber and rubber 
industries not elsewhere classified, each up 15%, and rub- 
ber footwear, up 13%. 


INDUSTRY 


Reclaimed rubber 
Rubber industries, n. e. c. 


Gross Saies 
Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


1964 | Yi 
Cen-| Est. 
sus Viver 


39 
1,677 


44 
1,928 


Employment 
(thous.) 


oa 


Est. 
1/1/87 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


3.0 
132.5 


3.2 
144.8 


Manufacture of Leather and Leather Products—S.1.C. 31 


€x) Estimates, 1956, for 100 Counties with 77% of 1956 Employment 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ-| Plants 
1964 
Cen- 
sus 


ment 
1/1/67 
thou.) 


Essex, Mase 
New York N_Y 
Broome, N. Y 
Middlesex, Mass 
St. Louls, Mo. 
Plymouth, Masa. 
Hillsborough, 
N.H. 
Cook, I 
Kings, N.Y 
Androscoggin, Me 
Suffolk, Mase. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Fulton, N. Y 
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Employ-| Plants 
1964 
Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/87 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Strafford, N.H 
Essex, N. J 
Rockingham, 
N.H 
Sclotio, Ohio 
Franklin, Mo. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Campbell, Va. 
York, Me. 
Somerset, Me. 
Queens, N. Y. 
Luzerne, Pa 
Franklin, Ohio 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Berks, Pa. 
Norfolk, Mass. . 
New Castle, Del. 
Penobscot, Me 
Dauphin, Pa 
York, Pa. 
Kennebec, Me 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Cumberland, Me. | 


Denver, Colo. 
Orange, N. Y. 
Herkimer, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. J. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Bristol, Mass. 


| 
| 


' 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- 
ment 
1/1/87 
(thou.) 


Adams, Pa. 


@ 


Davidson, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Blair, Pa. 
Rock, Wise. 
Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Saline, Mo. 
Marion, Mo. 
Oxford, Me. 
Grafton, N. H. 
Gwinnett, Ga. 
Gasconade, Mo. 


=e a 3g 9 0 DD 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Bergen, N. J. 
Dodge, Wisc. 
Cumberland, Pa. 
Cayuga, N. Y. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Middlesex, N. J. 
Lackawanna, Pa. 
Tioga, Pa. 
Lycoming, Pa. 
Hayward, N.C. 
Perry, Mo. 
Schuylkill, Pa. 
Cole, Mo. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Merrimack, N. H..| 


fa) No. 
@ of 
Employ-) Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
| (thou.) sus 


17 
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For Specialized Studies of Specific Industrial Markets, see pages 152-159 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Leather and Leather Products—(Cont'd) 


of 
COUNTY Plants 
and 1954 
STATE Cen- 
sus 


Goodhue, Minn. 
Camden, N, J. 
New London, 


Ottawa, Mich, 
Randolph, Mo. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial leather belting 
Footwear cut stock 


Footwear, except rubber 
Footwear, except rubber 
House slippers 


Leather gloves 
Leather dress gloves 


Jackson, Mo. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Monroe, N. Y. 


Washington, Wisc. 


Lehigh, Pa. 


Hampshire, Mass..| 


Callaway, Mo. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Richland, III. 


Coles, ill... . 


Jackson, Ili... . 


Jefferson, Wisc.. 
Washington, Md.. 


San Mateo, Cal... 
St. Francois, Mo... 


JM 


COUNTY Employ- COUNTY 
and ment and 
STATE 1/1/87 STATE 
(thou.) 

Cooke, Tex... 
Madison, til. 
Jefferson, Mo. 
Randolph, tii. 
Union, N. J. 
Hampden, Mass. 
Scott, Mo. 


Franklin, N. Y. 


Total Above 
Counties 


& of USA Total 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 20 


The creditable job done by the leather industry in 
battling competition from synthetic materials is attested 
by the good gains of the four-digit groupings, which range 
from 7% for luggage to 14% for industrial leather belting. 


Leather tanning and finishing 


__ Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ mill jon) 


Employment 
(thous.) 


Est. 
1/1/87 
44.1 
4.7 
21.6 


Majority of gains are over 12%, with even saddlery, 
harness and whips rising 13% from the low 1954 base, 
spurred by the mounting popularity of horse racing and 
horseback riding. 


INDUSTRY 


Leather work gloves 
Luggage 


Purses and amall leather goods 
Handbags and purses 
Small leather goods 


Miscellaneous leather goods 
Saddlery, harness, and whips 
Leather goods, n. 6. c. 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 


ucts Shipped 
__ ($ million) 
Est. 
1/1/87 
20 
180 


Employment 
(thoue.) 


1054 
Cen- 
sus 


2.6 
16.9 


Est. 
V/1/67 

2.8 

15.7 


COUNTY Employ-| Plants 
and | ment | 1054 
STATE | 1/1/87 | Cen- 
| (thou.) sus 
Los Angeles, Cal... | 
Ga Be. . cc cet 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Wayne, Mich.....| 
Cumberland, N. 4.| 
Steuben, N. Y. | 
La Saile, it. 
Wood, Ohio 
Washington, Pa... | 
Baltimore, Md. 


Harrison, W. Va. 

Tuscarawas, Ohio 
Northampton, Pa. 
Columbiana, Ohio 


COUNTY 
and 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Audrain, Mo. 
Harris, Tex. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Jefferson, Pa. 
Cabell, W. Va. 
New York, N. Y, 
Wyandotte, Kan. 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Fayette, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Lake, tl. 
Jeflerson, Mo. 
Washington, Vt. 
Orieans, La. 
Wayne, N.Y. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Grant, ind. 
Wood, W. Va. 
Providenes, Ri. |. 
Fairfleid, Conn. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Seneca, Ohio 
Marion, W. Va. 
Monroe, ind. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Summit, Oho 
San Bernardine, 
Cal. 
Hamilton, Onte 


i 
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wks | Wc} Manufacture of Stone, Clay, Glass Products —(Cont'd) 


@7D Estimates for 100 Counties with 58% of 1956 Employment—( Continued ) 


No 
of 
Plants 
1964 


Cen 


COUNTY Employ 
and 


STATE 


ment 
1/1/67 


thou sus 


Knox, Tenn 
Lawrence, ind 
Middlesex, Mase 
Rutland, Vt 
Dade, Fila 
Lehigh, Pa 
Dalias, Tex 


Some of the best gains of all appear in this 24-segment 
Ihe explanation lies in new uses for finer glass, 
clay and stone and prosperous conditions in the building 
Many of the gains are 20% 


industry 


and house furnishing fields 


INDUSTRY 


Flat glass 


Pressed and blow 


Glass containers 


Cement, hydraulic 
tructural clay producta 

Brick and hollow tile 

Floor and wall tile 

Sewer pipe 

Clay refractories 


Pottery 


n glassware 


Pressed and blown glass, n. @. ¢ 


Products of purchased glass 


Structural clay products, n. e. ¢ 


und related products 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Riverside, Cal 
Perry, Ohio 
King, Wash 
Salem, N. J 
Genesee, N. Y¥ 
McKean, Pa 


No. 
of 
Employ- Plant 
1964 


Cen- 


ment 
1/1/57 


thou. sus 


= 
| of 
8 COUNTY Employ-! Plants 
and | ment | 1954 
STATE _—| 1/1/87 | Cen- 


Richmond, Ga 
Webster, lowa 
Calhoun, Mich 
Ottawa, Ohio 
Chemung, N. Y 
Jefferson, Ky 


¢ 
of 

Employ- Plants 
| ment | 1964 
1/1/87 | Cen- 


i 
(thou.) | sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Queens, N. Y 
Centre, Pa 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Guernsey, Ohio 
Knox, Ohio 
Madison, Ind 


67D Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 32 


No 
of 
Plants 
1954 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million 


1/1/87 


463 


Employment 
thous. 


1964 
Cen- 
sus 


Vitreous-china food utensils 
Earthenware, food utensils 
Pottery products, n. e. ¢. 


Conerete and plaster products 
Concrete products 

Gypsum products 

Lime 

Minera! wool 

Cut-stone and stone products 


Non-metallic mineral products, n.e.¢ 
Asbestos products 

Gaskets and asbestos insulations 
Minerals: ground or treated 
Nonclay retractories 

Non-metallic mineral prod., n. @. c. 


and higher, the range being from 5% 
blown glass n.e.c. to 28% for clay refractories. 1954 value 
of products shipped for codes 3253, 3272, and 3274 is 
estimated. (See explanation on page 70.) 


INDUSTRY 


Employ-| Plants 
| ment | 1954 
| 1/1/87 
| (thou. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE Cen- 
sus 
Alpena, Mich. 1.2 
Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


for pressed and 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million) 


Employment 
(thous. 


Cen- | 
sus 


Manufacture of Primary Metal Industries—S.I.C. 33 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 82% of 1956 Employment 


Plants 
1954 


Cen 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/87 
thou sus 
Allegheny, Pa 

Lake, ind 

Cook, tl 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Wayne, Mich 

Baltimore, Md 

Erie, N.Y 


SM 


82 


1957 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Beaver, Pa. 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Jefferson, Ala 
Northampton, Pa 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Stark, Ohio 


@ * 

ot 
Emptoy- 
1954 
Cen- 


ment 
1/1/57 


thou sus 


nN@ooao-—-~ @ 


Plants 


@7D |“: 
of 
Employ-| Plants 
1954 
Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/87 
thou. sus 
Milwaukee, Wisc 

Westmcreland, Pa 

Cambria, Pa 

New Haven, Conn 

Madison, tl 

Lorain, Ohio 

Hancock, W. Va 


No. 

| of 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 

1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) | 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 
sus 


Washington, Pa 
Jefferson, Ohio 
Saginaw, Mich 
Worcester, Mass 
Mercer, Pa 
Dauphin, Pa 
Bucks, Pa 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) 


Montgomery, Pa... 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Biount, Tenn. 
Middlesex, N. J. 
Butler, Ohio 
Berks, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“What makes daily 
American Metal Market 
our best media buy?” 


NEWS -— First to reach the reader with the most news 
and data — from every world-wide metal market and 
all regional areas in U. S. and Canada. Over 370 
metal prices summarized daily. 


ADVERTISING ~- More advertising carried than 
any other metals publication — including many 
exclusive advertisers. 


“AMM is unique 
on? countsin 
market coverage” 


AUTHORITY — Most constantly used and quoted 
of all metals publications — largest companies in 
the country regularly insert in their long-term buy 
ing and selling contracts the accepted purchasing 
clause, “As published in American Metal Market.” 


COST -— Lowest cost-per-thousand circulation, per 7” x 
10” adt — $11.83. 


YOU WILL FIND NO SUBSTITUTE—OR COMBINATION OF 
SUBSTITUTES—FOR THIS DAILY METALS NEWSPAPER 


Make it your key medium to sell that concentrated group of men who influence the buy 
ing of metals in tonnage quantities. Readership 79.7% administrative and purchasing. 


MARKET & COVERAGE 


AMM is the daily business newspaper of the stee! and metal producing 
fabricating, and distributing industries 

Metalworking, processing, distributing 

Producers of steel and metais 

Government and miscellaneous 


Complete Market & Media File on request 
CIRCULATION 


Over 12,400 ABC, and 81.5% of AMM’s national subscribers are con- 
centrated in the 12 states where 82.8% of ali metalworking plants are 
located. With the highest annual subscription rate ($20) in its field, AMM 
reaches tonnage buyers of metais and metal products who require 
information on prices and market trends every day — not every week or 
every month — as a basis for their purchasing decisions 


READERSHIP 


Daily audience of over 31,000, with average of 2.5 readers per cop 
Purchasing and administrative 79.7% 
Production and engineering 10.3% 
Other 10.0% 


{ AMM’s poid subscriber 


gaan a me Ra 
tOl metals put 3 ; th 5,000 


r more circulation 


10, 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The daily business information essential to metals executives is found 


ee ee ooo 
' 


only in AMM’'s editorial content: 1) day's market information with more 
price quotations here and abroad on steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
scrap, ores and fuels than any other publication; 2) day's news, analyses 
of news, trends, developments, forecasts, and 3) day's news from Wash 
ington and abroad — for potential impact on metal markets and prices 
Twelve full-time editors, each a market specialist in one or more metals 
Staffed news bureaus in Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago. Correspondents 
in key metal centers throughout the world 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


More advertisers place more linage in American Metal Market than in 
any other metals publication 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISING PAGES RUN IN 1956 


1, AMERICAN METAL MARKET......8,7301 { 
3,249 


Oi) & Gas Journal 7. Machinery 
Iron Age 8. Machine Design 
American Machinist 9. Foundry : 
Steel 10. Metal Progress Z 

Product Engineering 11. Materiais & Methods 

SOURCE 2 ND MKTG 


1, MA 


RKET 


| AMERICAN META 
\ 


0) Aaaontey Motel Market > 


18 Clift St., 


New York 38,N.Y 


In OvUSTRA +t Ee 


ems 1 KC} Manufacture of Primary Metals—(Cont'd) 


Estimates of 100 Counties with 82% of 1956 Employment— (Continued) 
@|" @" 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE | 


No 
ot 
Plants 

1954 


Cen 


GD " 
of 
Employ- Plants 


1954 
Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


ment 
1/1/67 


thou us 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou sus 
Hamilton, Tenn 
Boyd, Ky. 
Calhoun, Ala 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Albany, N. ¥ 
Berrien, Mich, 
Vermilion, tll, 
New Castle, Del 
Lawrence, Pa. 
Cabell, W. Va. 


Burlington, N. J 
San Bernardino, 
Cal 
Niagara, N.Y 
Pusblo, Colo 
Spokane, Wash 
Luces, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Oneida, N. ¥ 
Harris, Tex 
Onondaga, N. Y 
St. Lawrence 
N.Y 
Jackson, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 


Utah, Utah 
Etowah, Ala 
Providence, R. 1 
Essex, N. J 
Contra Costa, Cal 
Henry, ind 
Marion, ind 
Muskegon, Mich 
Hudson, N. J 
Erie, Pa 
Alameda, Cal 
Union, N.J 
Scioto, Ohio 
Butler, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa 


eoweee2e22 2 @ 
eon eee ~ 


St. Louls, Minn 
Colbert, Ala. 
St. Clair, i. 
Howard, Ind. 


wweeeeteeeeeree eevee 
N@Oewe2 HH WSHWSen nw NG 


Multnomah, Ore.. 


| 


No 
of 
Employ-| Plants 


1/1/87 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/87 | Cen- 


Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
(thou.) | sus 


1954 
Cen- 


ment 


Chautauqua. N. Y. 
Peoria, III. 
King, Wash. 
Racine, Wisc. 
Will, Hi, 

Grant, Ind. 
Lawrence, Ind... 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Westchester, N. Y 
Kings, N. Y.. 
Montgomery, Ohio} 
Scott, lowa 
St. Bernard, La... | 
Carbon, Pa. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Franklin, Ohio Total Above 

Alien, ind. Counties ..| 1,024.6) 3,369 
Hampden, Mass. ; = 
Hartford, Conn... .| % of USA Total. . | 
Lake, Il. , | 
Bergen, N. J. 
Maricopa, Ariz. 


| F 
= 
82.4) 69.9 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 33 


Virtually all 19 of the component industries in this clas- 
sification show exceptional gains, led by aluminum rolling 
and drawing’s 42% and electrometallurgical products’ 
45%. Fast-growing uses for these products, stimulated by 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million) 


Employment 
(thous.) 


rose | OLD 


Cen- Est. 
sus | 1/1/67 


INDUSTRY 


Est. 
sus | 1/1/67 


Blast furnaces and steel milla 


618.7 
11.4 


669.1 
13.4 


Blast furnaces and steel mills 


10,890) 14, 187 
Electrometaliurgical products 367 
lron an 


Gray-iron foundries 


1 steel foundries | 

133.9 156.1 
23.4 28.8 
65.1 54.6 


Malleable-iron foundries 
Stee! foundries 

Primary non-ferrous metals 
3331 
3332 
3333 
3334 


Primary copper 
Primary lead 
Primary zinc 


Primary aluminum 


fine promotional effort, helped to develop these substantial 
gains. 1954 value of products shipped for codes 3331, 
3332, 3333, 3339, 3341 and 3393 is estimated. (See ex- 
planation on page 70.) 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


Employment 
(thous. ) 
INDUSTRY 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


234 


Primary non-ferrous metals, n. 6. c. 
728| 


Secondary non-ferrous metals 


Non-ferrous rolling and drawing 
Copper rolling and drawing. . 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 
Rolling and drawing, n. @. ¢. 
Non-ferrous foundries 


1,320 
874 
301 
874 


Primary metal industries, n. @. @. 
Iron and steel forgings 

Wire drawing 

Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
Primary metal industries, n. @. ¢. 


SM, 1957 


A NEW RESEARCH SERVICE ON 


PLANT LOCATION 


Market 
MANAGEMENT 
July 


existing file of current data on the regional distribution of 


Inc 
the May 


10 Survey of Industrial Buying Power, has the largest 


Statistics the research department of SALEs 


10 Survey of Buying Power and the 


economic resources in the United States and Canada. In 


response to many requests, we have established a staff of 
experienced plant location experts who will draw on this 
file (compiled with the assistance of thousands of chambers 
of commerce, planning agencies and state employment com- 


missions) in the selection of plant sites. For details, write: 


Plant Location Department 


MARKET STATISTICS 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


this is the DYNAMIC FOUNDRY INDUSTRY... 


Value of foundry industry production is at an all time high of over $6'5 billion, as shown in the table 
below. Because of its end-product system of classifying plants, the U.S. government includes in its foundry 
SIC groups only the “jobbing” foundries—the 3,650 plants which produce castings for resale. However, the 
dynamic foundry industry is bigger than SIC figures indicate. It also embraces the 2,000 “captive” 
foundries operated by companies that make castings for their own use. The annual buying power of all 
castings producers, both jobbing and captive foundries, exceeds 2'¢ billion dollars for equipment, materi- 
als and supplies. Industry figures presented here are based on the 1954 Census of Manufacturers, and 
estimates by Sales Management and FOU NDRY’s market research department. 


sic Value Of Products Shipped Employment 
dustry Titl . —— a Tes = 
Code ney See 1954 1956 1954 1956 
3321 Gray iron foundries (jobbing) $ 1,4 19,000,000 $ 1,8 10,000,000 133,900 150,000 
Gray iron foundries (captive) 1, 167,000,000 1,339,000,000 74,400 80,400 
Total-Gray Iron foundries 2,586,000,000 3,149,000,000 208,300 230,400 
Malleable foundries (jobbing) 2 12,000,000 265,000,000 23,400 27,100 
Malleable foundries (captive) 169,000,000 187,000,000 i 13,100 
Total-Malleable foundries 381,000,000 452,000,000 40,200 
Steel foundries (jobbing) 535,000,000 925,000,000 ‘ 70,000 
Steel foundries (captive) 186,000,000 257,000,000 5.4 21,000 
Total-Steel foundries 721,060,000 1,182,000,000 91,000 
Nonferrous foundries (jobbing) 874,000,000 1, 127,000,000 73,500 83,800 
Nonferrous foundries (captive) 560,000,000 68 1,000,000 39,600 47,400 
Total-Nonferrous foundries 1,434,000,000 1,808,000,000 113,100 131,200 


FOUNDRY INDUSTRY TOTAL $5,122,000,000 $6,591,000,000 427,400 492,800 


How FOUNDRY can help you get more business from the rich, growing metal-casting market 
Help on = 
ANALYZING 
THE MARKET 


Help on EVALUATING 
PERFORMANCE AND 


POTENTIALS 
Help on 


SETTING UPA 
SALES CONTROL PLAN 


Fells you where 
every foundry in 
the U.S. and Can- A “Foundry In- 
ada is located... dustry MARKET. 
describes each one ING GUIDE” 
in detail. Revised identifies the 96 
every two years, Penton’s Foundry primary trading areas ranked by pro- 
List keeps you up-to-date on changes ductive capacity, Permits a quick, 
that take place eee helps you know accurate pene of your sales per- 
who and where to sell. Available at formance and potentials by territo- 
moderate cost. ries... pinpoints market potentials. 


Sales Control Cards tailor-made to 
your sales and territory ré quirements 
give your salesmen “blue ribbon” 
prospect lists. Essential information 
is coded on punch cards for your use 
in direct mail, sales analysis, personal 
selling. Available at moderate cost 


fy, 
Ly 


“Tipe 


.»-and you do more 


Help on MAKING 
YOUR DISTRIBUTION 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


Help on PROMOTION 
AND MERCHANDISING 
r PROGRAMS 


Advertisingin 
FOUNDRY 
is backed, on 
request, by a 
complete mer- 


cagssssma 


business with foundries 


\ system for chandising 


improving of program in- when you advertise 
cluding ad 
and editorial 
reprints, a 
regular news- 
letter “CONTACT”, even personal 
letters to kick off a campaign. It is 


starting an ef- 
fective distri- 
bution setup to 


cover the foun- 
dry. industry. 
This list of supply houses and 
agents gives locations and necessary 
information .. . classified advertising 
in FOUNDRY often backs up this 


service 


aimed at your customers and pros 
pects as well as your own salesmen 
and distributors, should you wish to 
use this service 


Gs BPA 


a PENTON Publication / Penton Building « Cleveland 14. Ohio 


URE 00, 3957 


@mS 1 KC} Manufacture of Fabricated Metals—S.1.c. 34 


G77) Estimates, 1956, 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Plant 
1954 


Cen 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/67 
thou sus 
Cook, til 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Wayne, Mich 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Kings, N.Y 

St. Louis, Mo 

Hartford, Conn 

Milwaukee, Wis« 

Baltimore, Md 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Erie, N.Y 

Winnebago, til 

New Haven, Conn 

Jefferson, Ky 

Franklin, Ohio 

New York, N.Y 

Queens, N.Y 

Essex,N. J 

Lucas, Ohio 


Mich 


Genesee 


One of the bigger 


ponent 


ith v ilu ol 


produc { 
tin 
1954 


rise ovel 


INDUSTRY 


Tin cans and other tinware 


Cutlery 

Edge tool 

Hand tools, n. @. € 
File 
Hand 


iws and 


Hardware, n. @. ¢ 


1957 


industries 


hipped 


iw blades 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Worcester, Mass 
Alameda, Cal 
Kent, Mich 
Harris, Tex 
Summit, Ohio 
Fairfield, Conn 
Mercer, N. J 
Hudson, N. J 
Montgomery, Pa 
Middivsex, Mass 
Lake, Ind 
Marion, Ind 
Madison, Ind 
Union, N. J 
Hamilton, Tenn 
Beaver, Pa 
Providence, R. 1 
Suffolk, Mass 
Stark, Ohio 
Bronx, N.Y 
Macomb, Mich 


‘? 

of 
Employ- 
1964 


Cen- 


ment 
1/1/67 


thou 


co--"N RD SUVS @@ 


ee ee eennn ~ 
eoecwowoee=-—"=<—- am 


Plants 


100 Counties with 75% of 1956 Employment 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Jefferson, Ala. 
San Francisco, Cal 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Oakland, Mich 
Chautauqua, N. Y 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Multnomah, Ore 
Lorain, Ohio 
Onondaga, N. Y 
Hennepin, Minn 
Westmoreland, Pa 
Jackson, Mo 
Lancaster, Pa 
Oneida, N. ¥ 
King, Wash 
Nassau, N. Y 
Dallas, Tex 
Passaic, N. J 
Dade, Fla 

La Crosse, Wisc 


Tippecanoe, ind 


Employ-| Plants 
1964 
Cen- 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou 


La 


e eaeeee eee eee eee eaaerag ea 
cooewreKe NOU AaAaagw eanawrcewseoeg & ® 


Gy) Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit 


I he 


with 


* huge 


smallest 


27 four 


fabricated metal products shows a healthy 


y 
gain 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million 


ios: OLD 


Cen 


Wi 


digit com 
gain 


$1,600,000,000 
and other tinware industry leads the parade with 


is cutlery’s 


Employment 
thous 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


10° 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/57 
sus (thou.) 
Calhoun, Mich 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Butler, Ohio 
Westchester, N. Y 
Bergen, N. J 
Manitowoc, Wisc 
Monroe, N. ¥ 
Erie, Pa 

York, Pa 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Sedgwick, Kans 
Ohio, W. Va 
Kankakee, fil 
Vanderburgh, Ind 
Racine, Wisc 
Howard, Ind 
Ottawa, Mich 
Camden, N. J 
Lehigh, Pa. 
Hampden, Mass 
Richland, Ohio 


ee eee 


nNowmomeqmeqmocqoc*creceenNN 2eQAnN NY OOO @ O&O 


~w rh 


Employ- Plants 


No. 
of 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


Industries of $.1.C. 34 


~. Many of the industries, such as heating and cooking 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Bristol, Mass. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Ramsey, Minn. 
Berks, Pa. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Essex, Mass. 
Henrico, Va. 
Davidson, Tenn 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Orleans, La 

New Castle, Del. 
San Mateo, Cal 
Washington, Wisc 
Kane, III. 
Northampton, Pa. 
Litchfield, Conn 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


7D “; 
of 
Employ- Plants 
ment 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 


thou. sus 


838.7 16,238 


75.4, 71.9 


equipment, structural and ornamental work, boiler shop 
products, lighting fixtures 
wirework and steel springs showed solid gains of 14% 
and higher. 


products, 


vitreous enameled 


INDUSTRY 


Heating and plumbing equipment 
Plumbing fixtures and fittings 
Heating and cooking equip., n. e. ¢ 


Structural metal product 
Structural and ornamental work 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 


2,917 
1,106 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
$ million 


Est. 
1/1/57 


' 
442| 602 
1,147] 1,322 


1,810 2,055 
639 715 


Employment 


MONTHLY HIGH-SPOT CITIES SALES FORECAST 


of next month’s sales volume in more than 200 U.S, and Canadian cities. In every first issue of 


the month SALES MANAGEMENT forecasts what the month’s retail sales will be in leading 


U.S. Cities. We give the sales volume, the percentage of change from the same month last 


year and its relation to the national change for the same period. The Survey of Buying Power 


gives you sales for the latest complete year. In between the current Survey and its successor, 


“High Spot ¢ ities” 


alerts you to changes in the making 


each month. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Alone or in combination these 
factors purchase-control 


Get through to each 


to sell any product used in heating, piping, and air conditioning 


Besides their undisputed control of purchasing editorial pages by far, has more advertisers, and 


in this field, what do these KEY factors have is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers 
on ? , 
— Conclusion: If you want truly ACTIVE and 


Collectively they are the reader-audience of RESPONSIBLE help in getting through to youn 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning and no prospects, concentrate your advertising in 


other publication gets through to them like HP&XAC It will meet face-to-face the engineers 


HP AC Ihe tact that every copy is paid for and contractors indicated above PLUS the field’ 


vives the prool important wholesalers and the original equip 


ment manulacturers who are large-scale buyer 


But the largest and only fully paid (ABC) 
ol accessory products required in factory-built 


circulation in the field isn’t the only point in bl 
ASSCTTLDIICS 
HPXAC’s favor. It also leads its nearest rival by 


over 2 to | in advertising volume, carries more 


TD @ 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


JULY 36 


4 


\ 
} 
, t= 


1LLINO 


_—— —— 
—— COMPLETE STATE TOTALS—in 4-digit 
detail—for metalworking plants employing 
20 or more plant workers will be an added 
feature of The IRON AGE’s new Basic 
Marketing Data. County data also avail- 
able on request. 


sitithee 


INDUSTRIAL A TOTALS are in- 
valuable for plotting sales territories and 
evaluating territorial sales performance. The 
revised Basic Marketing Data will incor- 
porate the additional S.L.C. codes recently 
announced by the Bureau of the Budget. 


pS 


Metalworking’s most widely used market research tool 


IRON AGE’s Basic Marketing Data 


will contain 1957 plant census figures based on new S.I.C. codes 


“| have been using your Basic Marketing Data for 
some years and find it to be the best in this field,” says 
W. C. Schofield, Asst. Sales Mgr., Ward Leonard Elec- 
tric Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. Schofield’s comment is typical of hundreds re- 
ceived from users of The IRON AGE’s Basic Market- 
ing Data—-the most comprehensive market research 
tool available for investigating the huge metalworking 
industry. 

Basic Marketing Data is not a rehash of government 
statistics. It is an independently compiled, S.I.C.-coded 
analysis of all major metalworking plants . those 
employing 20 or more plant workers. It presents the 
metalworking industry both nationally and locally in 2, 
3, and 4-digit detail. Furthermore, it gives you both 
plant size and actual number of plant workers—the real 
key to buying power. 

Basic Marketing Data helps take the guesswork out 
of marketing to metalworking. With it, for example, you 
can plot sales territories more effectively, evaluate sales 
performance more accurately, uncover new markets for 
established products, and probe the market potential 
for new products. 


RON AG 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, 


New Figures—New Features 

The revised edition of Basic Marketing Data, out in 
October, will be based on 1957 IA plant census figures 
and will include the new S.I.C. codes recently released 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Among the added features 
you will find in the new Data are: 


Complete 4-digit plant totals by states as well as by 
industrial areas 

New breakdown of plant worker totals to show those 
in plants with 100 or more workers 


Make your own comparison 

Use the coupon below to request a free copy of The 
IRON AGE’s present Basic Marketing Data. Compare 
it with whatever source you now use. We’re confident 
you will then order the revised edition for delivery in 
October. Copies of the new edition are priced at $25 
each to help defray part of the preparation cost. After 
October, 1957, you can also order a copy of the new 
Basic Marketing Data from one of The IRON AGE 
regional business offices listed below 


A Chilton ru} 


Publication 


Pa. 


REGIONAL BUSINESS OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill 
LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
2420 Cheremoya Ave 
Los Angeles 28, Calif 


56th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa 
1355 Market St. 

San Francisco 3, Calif 
62 LaSalle Rd. 

W. Hartford 7, Conn 


Oliver Johnson, Director of Research, The IRON AGE 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa 
Before purchasing the new Data | would like 


to examine the current edition. Please send 
me a copy without obligation (limited number 


available) 


Please send me, as soon as available, a copy 
of The IRON AGE's new Basic Marketing Data 


[ Check for $25 enclosed 


NAME 


COMPANY 


= i NATURE OF BUSINESS 
STREET ADORESS 


PLANT WORKER BREAKDOWN 
will include a 4-digit S.L.C. listing showing 
totals for workers in metalworking plants 
employing 100 or more plant workers—a 
convenience for those whose market is con- 
centrated among larger plants. 


1502 Park Bldg 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

621 Petroleum Bldg 

Tulsa, Okla 

National Provincial Bank Chambers 
15 Gratton St., Altrincham 
Cheshire, England 


930 B. F. Keith Bldg 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
103 Pallister Ave 
Detroit 2, Mich 

100 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please bill me later 


Please send also a free copy of ‘How to Pin 
point Your Marketing to Metalworking’ show 
ing how to use Basic Marketing Data and |A's 
companion IBM vet to conduct metal 
working market researc 


TITLE 


Signature) 


@ms Kc} Manufacture of Fabricated Metal Products —(Cont’d) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 34-—( Continued) 


Stee!l-metal work 


Galvanizing 


Lighting fixtures 


M etal stamping a 


Vitreous-enameled products 


INDUSTRY 


Boiler shop products 


d coating 


Enameling and lacquering 


Engraving on metal 
Plating and polishing 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
$ million 


1954 


Cen- Est 
sus 1/1/67 


1,134 
738 


1,315 
834 


Employment 
(thous. 


INDUSTRY 


Wirework, n. @. ¢. 


Metal products, n. ¢. « 

Metal barrels, drums and pails 
Safes and vaults ., 

Steel springs 

Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets 
Screw machine products 
Collapsible tubes 

Fabricated metal prod., n. e. ¢ 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


Employment 


(thous.) 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


Manufacture of 


COUNTY Employ 


STATE 


ment 
1/1/67 


thou 


Cook, tl 
Wayne, Mich 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis« 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 


116 


Montgomery, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 
Tazewell, It 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Jefferson, Ky 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass 
Fairfield, Conn 
Rock teland, Itt 
Harris, Tex 

St. Louis, Mo 
Hampden, Mass 
Union, N. J 
Franklin, Ohio 
Stark, Ohio 
NJ 
Onondaga, N.Y 


Essex 


1957 


Machinery (Except Electrical)—S.1.¢. 35 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 73% of 1956 Employment 


‘a 


No 
of 
Plants 
1964 

Cen 


sus 


@D " 
of 
Employ- Plants 
1954 


Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


ment 
1/1/67 
thou sus 
Winnebago, tll 
Muskegon, Mich 
Erie, N.Y 
Hudson, N. J 
Dutchess, N. ¥ 
Marion, ind 
Allegheny, Pa 
Kings, N. ¥ 
Vanderburgh, Ind. 
Schenectady, N.Y 
New Haven, Conn 
Providence, R. 1 
Oakiand, Mich, 
Hennepin, Minn 
Broome, N. Y 
Essex, Mass 
Lucas, Ohio 
Middlesex, Mass 
Wayne, ind 
Alamede, Cal 
N.Y 
Mich 


Monroe 
Macomb 


noeomocwownreewae Qe eh ke Owes 2A 2 SO 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


York, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 
Racine, Wisc 
Erie, Pa 

Black Hawk, lowa 
Suffolk, Mass 


Chemung, N. Y 
Rock, Wisc 
Lake, tl 
Dallas, Tex 

St. Joseph, ind 
Kane, tl 

New York, N.Y 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Berks, Pa 
Sangamon, Ill 
Montgomery, Pa. 
Lenawee, Mich 
Ramsey, Minn 
Berrien, Mich 
Delaware, Pa. 


Westmoreland, Pa. 


Employ- Plants 
ment 
1/1/87 


thou 


eeeeeeeeoeerseeeeset eeentnvint nun @ 


o—-—-—'  NNwWweweevegenwesewweatan— 


1954 


Cen 
sus 


COUNTY 
and 


- STATE 


ment 
thou 


Kent, Mich 
Richiand, Ohio 
Summit, Ohio 
Caithoun, Mich. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Herkimer, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Queens, N. Y 
Will, ti. 

Linn, lowa 
Westchester, N. Y 
Chautauqua, N, Y 
Venango, Pa 

La Porte, ind 
Mercer, N. J. 
Shelby, Tenn 
Passaic, N. J. 
Butler, Ohio 
Franklin, Pa. 
Litchfield, Conn, 
Norfolk, Mass. 


- & & & & & 2 2B 2B SB SS SS Se 


1/1/57 


nowowoweeaagensnoewwsws @& 


No 
of 


Employ-;| Plants 


1954 
Cen- 
sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Tompkins, N. Y. 
Bergen, N. J. 
Erie, Ohio 

Scott, iowa 
Marion, Ohio 
Allen, tnd. 
Waukesha, Wisc. 
Warren, N. J. 
Bartholomew, Ind 
Lawrence, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal 
Bristol, Mass. 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


of 


Employ- Plants 


ment 
1/1/57 
thou. 


1964 
Cen- 
sus 


A NEW RESEARCH SERVICE 


How to Forecast Retail Sales for 
ANY AREA, ANY PRODUCT, ANY TIME 


See Announcement on Page 114 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Modern Industrial Press 


A Watson Publication 


B PA > 0 vi ns " a ny nts — boo moa by 


Published monthly by Watson Publications 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6, IIL State 2 
PERSONNEL 
Publisher—David R. Watson 
Associate Publisher—Emmet O'Connell. 
Matt E Heuertz 
m Manager—Greg Minogue 
Advertising Production Manager—Helen Dudek 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago 6—Emmet onnel 201 N. Wells 8t 
‘ 1 


Z and, and Eastern Pennsylvania— 
Bitton, Robert A P Room 1102, 441 

Murray Hill 8352 

mmet O'Connell 159 The Arcade 


McIntyre & Associates, 423 

First Trust Bldg, Pasadena 1, Calif. Ryan 11-6981; 

W. KR. Mcintyre & Associate Room 1085, Monad- 

nock Bldg., 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 

Plates and insertion orders to be shipped to Manager 
~Advertising Production at Chicago office 

inserts direct to printer, Modern Industrial 

e/o The Strathmore Co., 20 South Lake St 


COMMISSION ANU CASH DISCOUNT 


15% to agencies; 2% 10 days from billing date. Net 
30 days 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 15ST issue 
Rates received May 10, 1956 
GENERAL 
lay notice given of rate revisior 
RATES 3 tl 
a 1 page 395.0 345.00 
(b) 1/2 page 225 10.00 
( 1/3 page 2 ( 175.00 
(d) 1/4 page 25 120.00 
¢) 1/6 page ‘ 90.00 
18 oF more pages, per page 
24 or more pages, per page 
(a) Accommodates bleed pages of 9 x 12” 
—_— ations 
commodates 2 page plate in 7 
Me ation 
Accommodate full page plates in 
2” publicatior 
4d) Accommodates ‘ 3 page plates In 7 x 10” pub 
lications 
¢) Accommodates horizontal 1/2 page plates ina 
4 2s 6-1/2” publicatios 
Acivertiser ‘ 1 A e Manufacturer 
or Modern Rail rosds may mi bi insertions to earn 
frequency rates 


COVERS ist cover—not sold 
nd cover 
rd cover 
ith cover 


INSERTS 
ed complete by 
chatge, per 
Fold-out inserts 
Contact Chicago office 
quired 


SPECIAL POSITIONS 
Page 3, extra 
Other specified positions, extra 
COLORS 
AAAA standard red range l yell © green 
or and, black 
page, extra 70.00 
facing page same form tra 115.00 


115.00 
130.00 


Available in full-page and vertical half-page 
units only Black or 1 color bleed, extra 30 00 
Black and 1 color, extra 40.00 
No charge for across gutter bleed on two facing page 
CiAseinEe® 
r olumn inet 
CIRCULATION 
stablished 19390 
B.P.A. 3-31-57 


TERRITOL AL 
Based or i 
New England 1.0 
Middle Atlant 17 


TRADE DISTR aah TION 
ra va it 


) sie 


Primary met 


erninent 


JULY 10, 


THE HUGE METAL FORMING 
AND FABRICATING INDUSTRIES..... 


WITH THE ONLY PUBLICATION 
EXCLUSIVELY EDITED FOR AND 


DISTRIBUTED TO THIS MARKET 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 8 TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Presses Joining and Automobiles Ordnance and 
Press Brakes Fastening Devices Aircraft Accessories 
Cleaning and Automation Devices Forgings Office and Store 
Finishing Motors and Structural Metal Machines and 
Equipment Controls Products Furniture 
Roll Forming lubricating Systems Appliances Transportation 
Machines Welding Machinery Agricultural Equipment 
Shears Bending Equipment Machinery Containers 
Slitters Feeding and 
Furnaces and Transferring YOU'RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
Induction Devices 
Heating Units 


MATERIALS 


Ferrous and Drawing and 
Non-ferrous Forging 
Sheet and Strip Compounds FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 

Die Steels Cleaning and 

Carbides Finishing 

Die Supplies Supplies 


Lubricants Tooling Plastics MES E be om Rey 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES INDUSTRIAL Presa 


Dies and Tooling Job and Contract : 
Stuns tawent Socaeten 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 


Design and Engineering ... AWATSON PUBLICATION 


buying influences in plants manufacturing 
these products in 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


| of Metal Forming and 
Fabricating Equipment 


FABRICATED EQUIP. 
METAL PRODUCTS MIP 


ELECTRICAL EQUIP 
EQUIPMENT MIP 


SHIP BUILDING EQUIP. 
and ORDNANCE MIP 


AUTOMOBILES, EQUIP 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS MIP 


APPLIANCES EQUIP 
Domestic, Commercial MIP MODERN INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIP PRESS COVERAGE 


AIRCRAFT MIP 
AS RELATED TO UNITS 


PRECISION EQUIP OF METAL FORMING 


MECHANISMS MIP MACHINERY AND 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS and EQUIP. ALLIED FABRICATING 


MACHINERY mip EQUIPMENT 


CONSTRUCTION, 
MINING and 
OlL WELL EQUIPMENT 


EQUIP 
MIP 


RAILROAD EQUIP. 
EQUIPMENT MIP 


EQUIP 


MISCELLANEOUS MIP 


MACHINERY EQUIP 


Metal Forming 
& Accessories 


MIP 


GEG Modern Industrial Press Circulation 


This is the exceptional 0. &. M. coverage les 
metal forming and fabricating machinery and tools, grapl 
MA 


the unusual 0. E. M. circulation of MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
to its coverage of the users of this equipment 


E MOVE 
s of reports to 


Sales Manage by Editors 


of $ 


145 Billion Sales Volume in 1957 
375 Billion by 1975 


SALES CONTINUE TO CLIMB 
SELLING PRICES WILL RISE 
MARKETING TO GET ATTENTION 
RESEARCH SPENDING WILL RISE 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S CHALLENGE: 


.. trends... ideas that metal- 
working management men are thinking about. In 
this conversation, STEEL’s editors reveal the find- 
ings of a sweeping new survey of the plans metal- 
working executives are making for the future. The 
sum total: inside information for sales and market- 
ing executives 


Here are the subjects 


Selling Prices Up 3.9% 


IRWIN Sucu, Editor-in-Chief: Everybody 
expects a bigger business volume for 
Where's the 


metalworking this year 
money going to come from? 


Watt CAMPBELL, Editor: Higher prices 
for one thing. We've looked over the 
replies to our survey, and more than 75°, 
of the reporting companies indicate plans 
afoot for a price hike sometime this year 
Ihe biggest increases will be a 4.57 boost 
in SIC 35— machinery, except electrical 

inda4‘, hike in SIC 37— transportation 


Significant Changes in Sales Volume 


VANCE BELL, Associate Managing Editor 
Almost every sales executive in metal 
working expects to increase his sales this 
year. More than a third of the people we 
contacted are even more optimistic about 
the second half of the year than the first 


JoHN S. MorGAN, Associate Managing 
Kditor: Electrical machinery makers ex 
pect a boom year. They predict a 12.4“; 
ales increase. Others that look to signifi 
cant increases are instruments and related 
products, with an 8.8°) predicted rise; 
ind transportation, expecting 8°; more 
sales this year than last 


16.6% 


EXPECT 
INCREASE 


SELLING PRICES 
UP 3.9% 


20.8% 


EXPECT CHANGE 
DECREASE 


Second Half of 1957 Will Be 
EXPECT 2.3%, Better Than First Half 
edie §=Sales Volume in 1957 


t a i 
Will be 7.7% Higher 45.8% 
NO 
CHANGE 


21.8% 
51% [wo 


EXPECT CHANGE 
DECREASE 


SS 


DECREASE 
WS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Thinking BIG ENOUGH for Metalworking’s Fabulous Future 


Sales and Distribution Costs Up 2.5% 58.0% SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


WitutiaM M. Rooney, Market Editor EXPECT COSTS UP 2.5% 
Metalworking management also expects INCREASE 

to pay more to move goods this year 

More than half of metalworking’s com 39.8% 
panies will be adding more salesmen. NO 
Almost half will add new distributors. A CHANGE 
fifth will go after more export sales. Al- 

most 60% will boost their advertising and 

sales promotion budgets. Competition 

will be hotter than ever before 2.2% 
Sucu: And let’s not forget about the new EXPECT 


‘ ‘ , : . DECREASE 
“( ‘e é e # S ‘oO ng nto 
concept of marketing. It’s coming int Ser 


use by more and more companies, and 


we'll see it really take root and grow this PRODUCT RESEARCH 
year as never before Another thing 4.9% More Dollars 51.1% 
foreign-produced goods will make com ; - 
petition even keener To Be Spent In 1957 het 


Product Research 39.5% 


Dr. ALLEN G. GRAY, Technical Editor TO SPEND 

This year will be a new-product year MORE 

More than 60°, of the companies we con 

tacted will bring out new products. Re 

search budgets are up in almost 40% of 

metalworking. And this research will re 2.8% 

sult in volume production of new and im TO SPEND 

proved products sooner than ever before LESS 
MSVaqqq 


QQ@Q 


CAMPBELL: There's competition again 
More research is just one way metalwork 
ing companies will compete for the grow- ewerene Serees 2 oe 25 
ing number of dollars in the metalwork 

ing market 


oh glee 
a 4a 
the Task . Ara “ 
‘ << 
Sucu: Selling this giant market is a big bh is : 
job—the biggest sales management has 

ever faced. It requires a broadened ap 


proach to sales planning and more de 
tailed knowledge of specific markets 

CAMPBELL: That’s exactly why our mar 
ket research department has published 
its new edition of ‘‘Metalworking Markets 
in the U.S.”’ All the information from 
STEEL ’s census of metalworking is in it 

the results of our most recent surveys 

the newest basic market information we 
have. We've made it a workbook tailored 
to the needs of metalworking marketers 


A limited number of copies of STEEL’s ‘Metal- ‘The Met rking Weekly 
working Markets in the U.S.” is available to sales ' 

executives. You may get a copy by contacting the 
nearest STEEL sales representative. Also available 
from STEEL: the famous metalworking marketing 
map, specific market information, and material 
from STEEL’s award-winning series of problem- 
solving management articles. 


> 


Pp 


a| Penton| pu blication 


penton building 
cleveland 13, ohio 


SULT 8G, 8FEe7 


38 Your advertising pulls inquiries from engineers 
sales leads from engineers because MACHINE DESIGN is the best-read design 


engineering magazine today. Proof: Five recent 


help you get more selling help from studies of engineering readership in S.1.C. 35 show 


MACHINE DESIGN is read by more of the 


* * * 
advertising in engineers who design machinery than any other 


design publication. 


Every single advertisement in MACHINE DESIGN 


this year has pulled inquiries. Inquiries have 
increased 244 times since January, 1956, when 


MACHINE DESIGN increased its service to readers 


from 12 to 26 issues per year. Write us for special 


Market Data on S.I.C. 35. : 
MACHINERY Gc ia 


in seeeeeeeeoeeeoeee 


alpenton|publication- penton building -cleveland 13, ohio 


Manufacture of Machinery (Except Electrical) —(Cont'd) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 35 


lied for second in the number of component industries metalworking machinery, special dies and tools, industrial 
machinery except electrical, with 39, shows a fine run of furnaces, general industrial machinery, domestic laundry 
outstanding gains in value of products shipped. Gains of equipment, vacuum cleaners, measuring and dispensing 
more than for example, are posted by such industries pumps, valves and fittings, ball and roller bearings and 
onstruction and mining machinery, machine tools machine shops 


Gross Sale Gross Sales 
Value Prod- Employment Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped thous " | ucts Shipped 
INDUSTRY $ miltion) INDUSTRY ants} __($ million) 


Employment 
(thous.) 


1954 ; 1954 
Cen- 2eNn- , Cen 
sus sus 
I a Tu Conatructionand Mining Machiner 

Steam Engines & Turbine 22 450 540 Construction and Mining Machinery 26) 1,132 1,415 
Internal Combustion Engines 891; 1,024 
Metalworking Machinery 
| irm Machiner Machine Tools 1,147 1,411 
Tractor 1,178 1,342 Metalworking Machinery 840 1,050 
Farm Machinery (exc. tractor 206] 1,096 1,194 1 Special Dies and Tools 932\[1, 164 


1957 


MOST COMPLETE COULRACE 1M NETALIYORKIMC 


CL eaies 
vod vee ole 
: 


DINCCTON Dae 


Carbide {afunert 


MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK 
and HITCHCOCK'S MACHINE AND = GRINDING AND FINISHING CARBIDE ENGINEERING 


_ Toe DIRECTORY | the only publication de . .: the only publication de PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ers and supe ap- 
voted exclusively to the fast ‘ 
working too plication, performance and 


growing, multi-million dollar » 


rf i p $ 
maintenance of cutting tools WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
abrasive phase of the metal ond accessories, dies ond 
working industry weor ports 


ng and se 


PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


SUL FY 16, 


O BUYERS ACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEN 
@ BUYERS INACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEN 


NIACHINERY reaches buyers 


Salesmen can’t see! 


your 


Did you know that, on the average, 54% of the indi- 
vidual buying influences in metalworking are, for one 
reason or another, inaccessible to salesmen? 


To illustrate—there’s the plant of an important 
machinery manufacturer in Wisconsin in which 19 
men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
equipment, machine tools, unit machine parts and 
materials. Only 3 of these men are accessible to sales- 
men—a situation which leaves a serious gap in your 
sales-coverage of this one plant alone. 


It takes MACHINERY to plug this gap. 


Bis 


PPA 


1957 


How? It’s MACHINERY’s job to know the buying in- 
fluences in this Wisconsin plant (names upon request) 
—and to know all of them by job title and by name. 
Every one of these men receives his personal copy of 
MACHINERY every month, 


And that goes for all important plants in metalwork- 
ing—plants in which the volume-buying power of the 
industry is concentrated. Your advertisement in 
MACHINERY gets into these plants, covering the com- 
plete buying team, even those buyers your salesmen 
can’t see, 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 


Yow / WWAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


A COMPLETE NATIONAL CENSUS OF COMMERICAL STATIONERY, 
BUSINESS MACHINE AND OFFICE FURNITURE DEALERS 


Under the sponsorship of OFFICE APPLIANCES, Indiana University’s Bureau of Business 
Research, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Census, has produced the first complete 
retail census of the office supply and equipment industry. This exclusive report has been 
supplemented by extensive research in the field providing accurate case histories and 
other valuable market data. 


SALES VOLUME, BY STATE AND TYPE OF DEALER © NUMBER OF 
DEALERS © DEALER EXPENDITURES © SIZE OF DEALERS © DEALER 
EMPLOYMENT DATA @ EXPENSE RATIOS © AND OTHER VITAL DATA 


This is the first authenticated census ever avail- 
able to the industry . . . sponsored by OFFICE 
APPLIANCES, the No. 1 dealer magazine that 
serves and sells this giant $4 billion field. The 
complete report will be available soon. Write 
now to reserve your copy. 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


ems Kc} Manufacture of Machinery (Except Electrical) —(Cont'd) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 35—(Continued) 


Gross Sales Gross Sales ; 


Value Prod- Value Prod- 
‘ucts Shppea | pare » | Magee, | Employment 


INDUSTRY 1($ million) : ? INDUSTRY Piants|__($ million) _| _ 
1054 | YZ) 
Cen- | Est. 
sus | 1/1/87 
Metatworking Mach. Attachments 22 Conveyors 574 
Spectal-industry Machinery, n. ¢@. € Blowers and Fans 

Food-products Machinery | Industrial Trucks and Tractors 
Textile Machinery Power-tr ission Equi t 
Woodworking Machinery 7 Industrial Furnaces and Ovens 
Paper-industries Machinery : General industrial Mach., n. @. ¢. 
Printing-trades Machinery 
Special-industry Machinery, n. e. ¢ 7 F , 36 Office and Store Machines 

| Computing and Related Machines 
General Industrial Machinery Typewriters 

Pumps and Compressors ‘ ' 68.1 Scales and Balances * 
Elevators and Escalators ° : Office and Store Machines, n. ¢. ¢.. 


, 1957 


COPYRIGHT 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of employment and 
value of products shipped are fully protected by copyright. 


Permission to reproduce this Survey of Industrial Buying Power data in printed form, in whole or in part, 


may be granted only through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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Use them for fast, Glddomilic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your merchandise), Index of Office Equipment De- 
particular sales territories, you can conven mand, Index of Resort Activity, Growth Factors 
iently apply the May 10, 1957 SALES MANAGE- (to isolate areas of rapid or slow growth) TV 
MENT Survey of Buying Power to your own homes as of January |, 1957, plus all major 
market areas Census marketing benchmarks (age, distribu- 
Market Statistics, Inc. will prepare these IBM tions, etc. ) 

analyses for you quickly. Or if you have your It is only necessary to determine what factors 
own IBM installation, you can prepare them (or combinations thereof) would reflect de 
automatically in your own office, as do over mand for your product. If you have any ques- 
200 leading companies today. tions on this, you may without obligation 
In addition to the factors shown above, many consult with our staff for correlation studies 
other specialized indexes are available on county of your own sales to isolate your key marketing 
cards; Index of Urban Demand (for styled factors 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.—MU 4-3559 
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“KS KC} Manufacture of Machinery (Except Electrical) —(Cont'¢) 


G7) Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 35— (Continued) 


Gross Sales Gross Sales 


Value Prod- Value Prod- 
iets Shipped Employment ucts Shipped Employment 


INDUSTRY P $ million thous INDUSTRY $ million) thous. 


1954 ‘@) 1954 


Cen- | Est. Cen- Est. 
sus | 1/1/57 sus | 1/1/87 


ernce and Household Machen 
Domestic Laundry Equipment 26 ay 22 27 Viacellaneous Mach. Parts 
Laundry and Dry-cleaning Mach BE 2 Valves and Fittings, exc. pibg 
"Sewing Machines $ y : Z Fabricated Pipe and Fittings 
,Vacuum Cleaners 92 | Ball and Roller Bearings 
Retrigeration Machinery y ? 26.3 29.7 industrial Patterns and Molds 
{Measuring and Dispensing Pumps : Machine Shops 

Service and Household Mach.,n.e« 


— Manufacture of Electrical Machinery—S.I.C. 36 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 83% of 1956 Employment 


@ “ 7D ".: | | 
| of C of } | | of 
COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants COUNTY Employ-| Plants 


and ment 1964 and ment 1954 and ment | 1964 and ment | 1954 and ment 1954 


STATE 1/1/87 | Cen STATE 1/1/57 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 Cen- STATE | 1/1/87 | Cen- STATE 1/1/87 | Cen- 


| 


thou sus thou sus thou. sus (thou.) | sus (thou.) | sus 


Kings, N. Y. 
Erie, N. Y. 
Berkshire, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn 
Lucas, Ohio 
Mercer, Pa. 
Westchester, N. Y 
Hamiiton, Ohio 
Passaic, N. J. 


Suffolk, Mass Lancaster, Pa. 
Monroe, Ind ' Forsyth, N.C. 
Dallas, Tex. 3) Bristol, Mass. 
Uister, N. Y Lehigh, Pa. 
Middlesex, N. J. Montgomery, Pa. 
Union, N. J J Elk, Pa. 

Santa Clara, Cal. : Howard, Ind 
New Haven, Conn. 8) Niagara, N. Y. 
Daviess, Ky , Bergen, N. J. 
San Mateo, Cal. 6) Oneida, N. Y... 
Wayne, Mich . Linn, lowa 


Cook, tll | y Marion, tnd 

Los Angeles, Cal... | 3 | Schenectady, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wise y Onondaga, N. Y 
Essex, N. J e St. Louis, Mo 
Hudson, N. J 24.2 Camden, N. J 
Allegheny, Pa Allen, ind 
Cuyahoga, Ohio | Queens, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 2% 3 | Fairfield, Conn 
Middlesex, Mass y Monroe, N. Y 
Essex, Mass Montgomery, Ohio 
Madison, Ind Genesee, Mich 


noe n eee @oe ~ 
en ee 
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You get inquiries from designers of electrical 


you get action from the engineers 


in machinery because more of them read MACHINE 
DESIGN than any other design magazine. Reader- 


ship studies prove their preference. Inquiries 

prove their action. 

Every MACHINE DESIGN advertiser is pulling tn- 
: quiries from engineers. Advertising readership has 
ELECTRICAL increased up to 55°/;,—total inquiry volume has 

increased 2'4 ‘times—since MACHINE DESIGN 


MACHINERY changed from 12 to 26 issues per year in January, 


1956. Write us. for special Market Data on 


S.LC. 36. — 
when you advertise in iitahsesae 


— 
}—4 
= 
[| 
ce 
Ee 
a\penton|publication- penton building -cleveland 13, ohio 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ere Manufacturer 


YOU CAN SELL MORE) op :.05""» 


TO THIS growth INDUSTRY! r:.000 oe: ice 


Business Manager . a Jaskine 
Production Manager—Greg Minogue 


a f ertising Production Manager elen Dude 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURING, NOW oe) FR dct 
OVER AN A Npaiothippete 


* . i New York, New England, and Eastern Pennsylvania— 
8-BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY! gene M. Sion, Robert A, ous, poem 1108, 443 
el J, C, Bretiman, 450 The Arcade, Su 
FIVE TIMES AS BIG = PEE Eee a tamer Arma, 

» B as "a i} Ryan 1-608 

AS IT WAS IN 1941! "oie fm Associates, Room 1085, Monad- 
i malting iiarauctions St., San Francis o, Callf 
DUE TO DOUBLE | ~ ceing Proaation: oe ee -essap 
IN THE NEXT DECADE! Ship inserts direct to Appliance Manufacturer, ¢/o 
pA pd sane Printing Co., 51) Bouth Se amon &t., 

Til 


‘ 
COMMISSION pha Gaon DISCOUNT 
* to agencies ’ 10 days from biiling date, Net 


advertise in APPLIANCE ———~ —eemse 


GENERAL 


00-day notice given in event of rate revision 
A T Rk RATES itl Bu 6tu 12 tf 


1 page » 405.00 440.00 400.00 985.00 


EDITED EXCLUSIVELY for the management, design, 1/4 pase 150.00 140.00 130.00 120.00 


1/4 page 150.00 140.00 190.00 120.00 


18 or more pages, pe page 75.00 

production, purchasing and merchandising executives 24 oF more baaes Der page meme 
ombination ates may me earner with oder n 

of ALL manufacturers of ALL appliances. dustrial Press and Modern Ratironds beginning 


ANY OF THESE BASIC MATERIALS, COMPO- covers 


Cover rates include black and one 
if you SEIT nent parts, PLANT EQUIPMENT OR SERVICES eddittenal colors at reguler color ra 
2nd cover 400 00 
Srd cover 550.00 
4th cover 650.00 


Insulation Electric Motors Finishing Equipment Materials Handling 

—— . Electrical Heating and Supplies Equipment 
ustom Stampings Elements Sheet Metal and Other Fasteners 

Die Castings Hardware and Trim Raw Materials Ceramic Insulation SPECIAL POSITIONS Rates furnished upon request 

Name Plates Castings and Forgings Plant Equipment Wire Goods COLORS 

Heat Contro! Equipment _ Electrical Components Sheet Metal Fabricating Glass Components AAAA standard red, orange, blue, yellow or green: 

Appliance Accessories Shipping Containers Equipment Molded Rubber Goods color and black 


tell your sales story EVERY MONTH IN pe di 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER [eaten 
to more than 15,000 DECISION MAKERS... iv algo a vera Bal past et 


Hlack or 1 color bleed, extra $5.00 


4 x ' r ae is tte r biee on wo facip wg 
in the 1,446 PLANTS... Re hae tt i si 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


manufacturing OVER 100 MILLION UNITS ag hy eA 


pace reservations 


‘ a¢ or before let of mont Oa ! 
oil om Where proof are ceentes 

of these types of products: Ee ee 
Air Conditioners Fans Knife Sharpeners Sewing Machines th ef month prece seding date of an iblication . 
Broilers Food Disposal Units Lawn Mowers Television Sets 
Clocks, Electric Fryers, Deep Fat Mixers and Blenders Toasters CIRCULATION 
Clothes Dryers Home Freezers Radios Vacuum Cleaners t hed 105 
Coffee Makers Hotplates Ranges Waffle trons 8.P.A. 12-31-56 
Dehumidifiers lroning Machines Refrigerators Sandwich Grills ‘ ' lel } Aver, 
Dishwashers trons Roasters Washers, Clothes pi veryrat Genen LGVEFUONRE prose 
Electric Bed Coverings Kitchen Cabinets Shavers Water Heaters = 


sae PRREAITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
f' a0 paces D956 Vee nares : 


PROVEN ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


FOR BIG VOLUME 


Send for 
wove | sample 


MORE AND 

wore paces |°OPY +> 
IN APPLIANCE ask for our Au- 
MANUFACTURER | dience Study; 
ACH YEAR! SiC Market 
Analysis and 
latest circula- 


1953 1954 1955 1956 nN BE Rey tion statement 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER evrnceu cr. 


A WATSON PUBLICATION resentative: 
201 MN. WELLS ST.,CHICAGO G, ILL. PHONE: STATE 22-4121 


sUGe CR, Vee7 


8.0.0: Manufacture of Electrical Machinery —(Cont'd) 


G77) Estimates tet 100 Coiation with 83% of 1956 Employment — (Continued) 


COUNTY Plant 
1954 
11/57 Cen 


thou 


Employ 
ana ment 


STATE 


Hampden, Mass 
Jackson, Mo 
Somerset, N. J 
Norfolk, Mass 
Delaware, N.Y 
Hennepin, Minn 
Nassau, N.Y 
Monmouth, N. J 
Chemung, N.“Y 
Sangamon, tif 


Ne 
ot 
Plant 

1954 


Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Employ 
ment 
1/1/57 


thou su 


Mercer, N. J 
Washington, Pa 
Allen, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass 
Racine, Wise 
Lake, 
Greene, Tenn 
Hilishorough, 
N.H 
Seneca, Ohio 


Providence, RA. 1 


SM 19 


Beaver, Pa 


a 
of 
Plants 
1954 
Cen- 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- 
ment 
1/1/57 
thou sus 
Straftord, N.H 
Stephenson, ti! 
MeLean, tll 
Grant, ind 
Erie, Pa 
Cabell, W. Va 
Richland, Ohio 
Fayette, ind 
Trumbull, Ohio 
MeHenry, til 
Westmoreland, Pa 


Lackawanna, Pa 
Cathoun, Ala 
Lycoming, Pa 
Washtenaw, Mich 
Litchfield, Conn 
Windham, Conn 
Bronx, N.Y 
Kane, til 
Bartholomew, Ind 
Berks, Pa 
Muskingum, Ohio 


“N 
- 
enno--G8 2a oes 


eweweweee en ~ 


. 
of 
Employ- Plants 
ment 
1/1/57 
thou. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


1954 
Cen- 


ment 

1/1/57 

sus thou. 
2.0 
2.0 


Shiawassee, Mich 
Morris, N. J 


Total Above 


Counties 895.8 


YR &S & 2 & 


%, of USA Total 83.4 


yn RH HH LH LH LH 


nr 
—~— ~ 


No. 
of 


Empioy- Plants 


1964 
Cen- 
sus 
5 
31 
4,198 


72.1 


Are you putting your 
major selling effort 
into America’s 

fastest growing field? 


The ficld of ¢ Ie 


ucts | 


trical 
growing 70‘ 


_ 


Giro National 


continu i outboon 
It yout 
of materials 
product making 


prime 


MANI 
desi 


thi W 


Eire 
ba rit 
MawaZine 


field 


IRI 
monthly 
for 


Al 


@ Reaches all plants 
ing electrically 
operated products 
a design engineerit 

® Cultivates this mar 
engineering level 
originate 

@ Consistently ranks 
10 monthly indust 
in total pages of ad 
pages in 1956 fron 
advertisers ) 


Klectrical 


Produc t 


mark 
and components used 


PAC TURING 


or 


electron prod 
faster than the 
and will 
economy! 


all types 


1 the 
et for 


the 
vn CHnEINCCTING 
hole expanding 


IS 


(11,539) mak 
electronically 
and which have 
2g function 
ket at the design 
where sales 
among the top 
rial publications 
vertising (3,114 
1 more than 600 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS served by 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


NUMBER OF 
PLANTS* 


ORONANCE EQUIPMENT 
des Guns and Gun Turrets 
fed Mis pighting ar 


Eq comgel et 


255 
Tanks 


4 Fire-Cor 


HEATING APPARATUS 271 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT . 


sdes 


412 
Industria 
Floor Lamps, Flood 
Stage Lights, etc 


Incl Fluorescent Fixtures 
Lighting Equipment 


lights 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY . 
des Milking Machines 
Chicken 6r 


tric Fences, ete 


320 
Barn Clear 
Feed Mixers 


Incl 


ers oders Elec 


CONSTRUCTION & MINING 


MACHINERY 348 


METALWORKING MACHINERY 
Includes Machine Tools, Metalw 
Machinery end Portable te 


1,059 


rhing 


SPECIAL Eeeornens 
MACHIN ° 

Includes Fe . CS 

Bakery pe 4 lll 

tile Machinery, Woodworking Machinery 

Paper-industries Machinery, 


Printing 
Trades Machinery 


GENERAL INDUSTRY 

MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 2,241 
includes Pumps and Compressors, Eleva 
tors, Blowers and Fans, Industrial Trucks 
and Furnaces and 
y Machinery, et 


Tractors, Industrial 


Ovens, Packagir 


OFFICE & eepae MACHINERY 

& OEV ice 420 
Includes Business “Mock nes ” Vending and 
Other Coin Operated Machines 
ond Balonces, etc 


Scales 


SERVICE-INDUSTRY & 
HOUSEHOLD MACHINERY . 
includes Domestic ond ( 
dry Eau 
Cleaners 
Machinery 
Meos 


843 
ommercial Laur 
Sewing Machines, Vacuur 
Refrigerators, Refrigerati« 
and Air-Conditioning Units 
sting and Dispensing Pumps, etc 


pment 


* By principal and secondary products 


S.1.C. 
No 


361 


numess _- 


ELECTRICAL GENERATING, 

TRANSMISSION, DISTRIBU- 

TION & INDUSTR 1AL 

APPARATUS . 3,987 
Includes Wiring Devices, Electrical Meas 
uring Instruments, Motors and Generators, 
Transformers, Switchgear, Industrial Con 
trols, Electric Welding Apparatus, etc 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 661 
Includes Ranges, Rotisseries, Waffle irons 
Toasters Percolators Mixers, Fans, Grills 
etc. (See also Group 358 


INSULATED WIRE & CABLE 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR MOTOR VEHICLES, 
AIRCRAFT & RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE & CARS 


326 


156 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 

& RELATED PRODUCTS. . 2,476 
includes Radio and TV Equipment, Radar 
Apporatus Recorders Telephone and 
Telegraph Equipment, other Communica 
tions Appoarotus, etc 


MOTOR VEHICLES & MOTOR 
VEHICLE EQUIPMENT... 

AIRCRAFT AND PARTS 

SHIP AND BOAT BUILDING 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS papoaareany, 
SCIENTIFIC AN 
ENGINEERING). 

INSTRUMENTS (MECHANICAL 
& CONTROLLING) 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL INSTRUMENTS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT . 

CLOCKS AND CLOCKWORK. 
OPERATED DEVICES . 


MISCELLANEOUS MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES 225 
includes Electrical Musicol Instruments, 
Games, Toys, Beauty-Shop Equipment, 
Signs and Advertising Displays, etc 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING Market Research provides special field studies and 


Manufacturing 


. —— 


application surveys for effective sales planning to the $.1.C, Groups listed above 
Ask your advertising agency to get the facts on your specific market areas. 


oessan 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY + 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


IGNORESA 
LIVE WIRE 


NWN 


BURIED IN “ELECTRICAL” IS NATION'S FIFTH LARGEST INDUSTRY 


The world has changed a bit since Ben Franklin flew his kite and Edison 
invented the electric light. We have telephones, radio, television, automation, ra- 
dar, sonar, computors, guided missiles, earth satellites and other wonders thanks to 
radio-electronics—now fifth largest industry in the nation. 


If you are looking for facts and figures on this young Goliath in the Stand 
ard Industrial Classifications, they lie buried in “Electrical”, code #36. It isn’t 
easy to conceal an industry employing 1.5 million people with sales at 11.5 billion 
dollars annually. What will S.1.C. do when, within a decade, sales reach 22 billion 
dollars as radio-electronics continues to be the fastest growing of all U.S. industries? 


Radio-electronics is big, basic and diversified. It is a business with more 
than 4,000 manufacturers and suppliers scattered over the length and breadth of 
our country. It already employs almost 100,000 of the nation’s 500,000 engineers 
and needs more to create and manage its remarkable plants and factories. 


Electronics has changed modern warfare and has become vital to defense. 
Electronics is changing commerce and industry. Electronics is influencing the 
lives of all of us and will change our living patterns and standards even more in 
the years to come. 

Investors consider electronics as having a limitless future. Today, the field 
is served by a number of important business publications and a big professional 
Society. The Institute of Radio Engineers now has more than 50,000 engineer 
members as well as 10,000 student members. 


3y strictest definition, that which utilizes the movement of electrons is 
electronic. Back in the dot-and-dash era, electrical engineers reluctantly admitted 
that radio might have some limited value in ship-to-shore communication. Still 
in the dot-and-dash era, 8.I.C. ignores radio-electronics’ existence—even if it is 
the child that outgrew its parent ... for, by popular definition, electronics has 
come to mean everything electrical. 

The next time the Federal Government and the Department of Commerce 
look over the 1700 Standard Industrial Classifications, may they examine code 
#36 more closely! A giant like radio-electronics can’t be buried and expected to 
rest in peace. You can bet your bottom transistor on that. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 


it 
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ems Kc} Manufacture of Electrical Machinery —(Cont'd) 


G7) Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 36 


Some of the biggest gains among major industries took 
place in electrical machinery. For example, all the indus 
61 30%. Top 
increase was in insulated wire and cable, reflecting the 
great, Continuing expansion of the public utility industry, 
which boomed most of the basic products of heavy electri- 


cal apparatus. Insulated wire was up 63%. Wiring devices 
and supplies, carbon and graphite products, electrical 
measuring instruments, transformers, electrical welding 
apparatus had gains of 35% or higher. 1954 value of 
products shipped for code 3661 is estimated. (See ex- 
planation on page 70.) 


tries under code showed rises in excess of 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
$ million) 


Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
‘$s million) 


Employment 
(thous.) 


Employment 


INDUSTRY INDUSTRY 


1964 
Cen- 


Est. 
sus 1/1/87 


Eleerical industrial apparatus equipment 
5,661) 6,717 
| 760 
104 
940 
120 


Communication 
Wiring devices and supplies c 43 51 


10 


Radios and related products 
Electronic tubes 

Phonograph records 

Telephone and telegraphic equip. 
Communication equipment, n. e. 


Carbon and graphite products 
Electrical measuring instruments 
Motors and generators 
Transformers 

Electrical control apparatus 


Electrical welding apparatus 


eo = 


Elec. industrial apparatus, n Electrical products, n. ¢. ¢ 


Electridal appliances 


— 
a 


Storage batteries 


Insulated wire and cable Primary batteries 


_ 


Engine electrical equipment 


ec ‘ . 
oewetoeeonweoccoc &# &» 


X-Ray and therapeutic apparatus 


e@aoaenawano-oe 


Electric lamps (bulbs 


nN 
~ 


Manufacture of Transportation Equipment—S.I.C. 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 91% of 1956 Employment 
pr . 


Employ-| Plants Employ- Plants 
1954 1954 
Cen- Cen- 


7D "; 
of 
Employ- Plants 
ment 1964 
1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou. sus 


COUNTY COUNTY 


and 
STATE 


Employ COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Employ- Plants 
1954 
Cne- 
sus 


ment 
11/57 


thou 


ment 
1/1/67 


thou us 


and 


STATE 


ment 
1/1/57 


thou.) 


ment 
1/1/57 


sus thou.) 


240 
186.2 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Wayne, Mich 


Hartford, Conn. 4 4 
Baltimore, Md 


St. Louis, Mo. 25.0 


23.9 


Niagara, N, Y 18.8 Newport News, 


Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Mich 
San Diego, Cal 
Cook, tl 

King, Wash 


Genesee 


58 


53.2 


Sedgwick, Kan 
Oakland, Mich 
Marion, Ind 
Tarrant, Tex 
Dallas, Tex 


Bergen, N. J 
Suffolk, N. Y 
Erie, N.Y 
Hamilton, Ohio 
St. Joseph, ind 
Ingham, Mich 


23.2 
23.2 
23.0 
21.6 
20.9 


SM, 1957 


Cobb, Ga 
Franklin, Ohio 
Nassau, N. Y 
Delaware, Pa 
Macomb, Mich 


18.5 
17.0 
14.3 
14.2 
12.1 


Va 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Jackson, Mo. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Lucas, Ohio 
Kent, Mich 


Use these ‘‘only-exclusive’’ Publications fo Reach and Sell the Billion Dollar Public Transportation Industry 


MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


Published The only 
publication 
ing the 

transportation industry 


@ $600,000000 market 
tires, 


monthly 

exclusively serv 
public passenger 
for 


equipment, fuel main 
and 


Read by over 


operating ma 
12,100 
Americas 


and 


tenance 
terials 

top executives in 
bus 


transit 


street car rapid 


companies 


THE 


PIONEER OF 


MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 
DIRECTORY 


A biennial publication 


the industry's only complete 
buying and reference Direc 
Lists over 3,700 individ 


companies 


tory 
val association 
Guide, In 
Directory of 
An 


listings, Buyers 
dustry statistics, 
Consultants efficient 


sales-producer 


i 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SCHOOL BUS 
TRENDS 


Published every other month 


The only publication exclu 
sively serving owners and op 
erators of over 150,000 schoo 
4 $400,000 000 


buses, 


buses 


market, for safety 


equipment, oi! fuels, tires, 


parts, accessories and sup 


plies. Read by over 23,000 


top buying influences 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON 


e ILLINOIS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER- 
ING REVIEW is an engineer’s maga- 
zine. It is not for the layman. It serves 
the technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional groups 
.. the men who create and develop air- 
craft, missiles, rockets, earth satellites, 
and all manner of vehicles capable of 
flight through and beyond our atmos- 
phere. 


The REVIEW is a magazine advertis- 
ers like. Its single aim for over 23 years 
has been to advance the highly creative 
art of airborne vehicle design and devel- 
opment, 


The result? A carefully built profes- 
sional engineering audience of superior 
quality ... plus an editorial format that 
permits complete freedom of expression 
in discussing the vast and difficult prob- 
lems in all the aeronautical sciences. As 
an advertising investment, the AERO. 
NAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building pro- 
fessional prestige and acceptance for your 
aviation products, 


16,000 CIRCULATION—at the 
highest engineering level 


The REVIEW’s reader audience forms 
the backbone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. They are the “professionals” in every 
sense of the word . . . honest, mature, 
and intelligent men . loyal to their 
industry and profession with com- 
plete faith in Fenner sa It takes men of 
this caliber to handle key jobs on super- 
sonic aircraft or missile design projects. 
Predominantly, they are all members of 
aviation’s professional engineering soci- 
ety—-the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. Your advertising program in 
the REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 men of 
this high caliber. ‘ 


e- 


ngineering | 
Roevenrw, 


Send for Sample Copy and 


Aviation Industry Booklet 


Official Publication: 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES e 


2 East 


64th Street 


New York 21, 


N.Y. 


Manufacture of Transportation Equipment—(Cont'd) 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 91% of 1956 Employment 


| | No. 

@ *: 

Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and | 
STATE 


sus 


Summit, Ohio | 
Washtenaw, Mich 
Wyandotte, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Kenosha, Wisc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Allen, Ind. 
Vanderburgh, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Washington, Md 
Jefferson, Ala. 
Union, N. J 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Camden, N. J 
Middlesex, Mass. 
Butler Ohio 
Alameda, Cal. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Kings, N. Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Essex, Mass. 
Delaware, ind. 
Cathoun, Mich. 
Orleans, La. 
Rock, Wise 
Westchester, N. Y 
Essex, N. J 


eeo-wooe se © 


SM, 1957 


ment 


eoeeewoe@ eee @ 
eeweeeceoece — 


| No 
|" 
Employ-| Plants 
| 1954 
| 1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou.) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


| Employ-| Plants 
ment 1954 
1/1/57 
thou.) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE Cen 
sus sus 
New Haven, Conn 

Monroe, N. Y 
Maricopa, Ariz 

Clay, Mo 
Lake, Ind. 

La Porte, ind 
Bay, Mich 
Norfolk, Mass. 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Jefferson, Ky 
Ramsey, Minn 
Clark, Ohio 
Jackson, Miss. 
Lehigh, Pa 
Polk, lowa 


Mobile, Ala. 
Fresnu, Cal 
Berks, Pa 


Oneida, N.Y 
Fulton, Ga 
Duval, Fla 


Berrien, Mich 
Norfolk, Va 


weeeeeeeee keene eave aga 
@eocoocoe nin nowoeen enn ~ 


Winnebago, Ii! 
Davidson, Tenn 
New Castle, Del 


Schenectady, N. Y 


Alamance, N.C 
Monroe, Mich 
Sacramento, Cal 


No 

@) “ 
Employ-| Plants 
ment 


(thou.) 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


1954 ment 
57 | Cen- 


$us 


Lycoming, Pa 
Bucks, Pa 

Santa Clara, Cai 
Hudson, N. J 
Howard, Ind 

De Kalb, Ga 

San Francisco, Cal 


Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Total 


i 
| 


©“ 


Employ-| Plant» 


1064 


Phe end result of most industrial production is the 


date basic data on consumers 


sce 


in city, 


SALES MANAGEMENT May 


10 Survey of Buying Power 


sale of products or services to consumers. For up-to 


county, metropolitan area, state, regional and national markets 
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you get action from the engineers 


ap 
Saini 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Y ou get action two ways. Your advertising delivers 
maximum selling support because MACHINE 
DESIGN is preferred reading for engineers in 
Aviation and the Motor Vehicle industries. 
Readership studies prove it. 


You get sales-building inquiries, because engineers 
respond tO MACHINE DESIGN. Every MACHINE 
DESIGN advertiser is pulling inquiries. Inquiry 
volume has increased 244 times; advertising 
readership has increased up to 55%, since 
MACHINE DESIGN first increased service to readers 
from 12 to 26 issues per year in January, 1956. 
Write us for special Market Data on §S.1.C. 37. 


GD th 


when you advertise in ............... 


a[penton|publication- penton building -cleveland 13, ohio 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 37 


Although automobiles showed a substantial rise, largest 
gains were made by locomotives and parts and railroads 
and street cars, the result largely of long-deferred equip- 
ment replacements as well as of active, rising business 


Groes Sales 


Value Prod- Employment 


backgrounds. Locomotives and parts increased about 50% 
in value of products shipped, and railroad and street cars 
jumped about 70%. 1954 value of products shipped for 
codes 3717, 3731 and 3732 is estimated. (See page 70.) 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- Employment 


$.1.C 
Code INDUSTRY 
Num- 

ber 


ucts Shipped 
($ million 


1064 


sus 


| 1/1/67 


ucts Shipped 

INDUSTRY s|__($ million) 
Est. 
1/1/87 


(thous.) 


1954 
Cen- 


Motor veh sand eq ne 
Truck and bus bodies 564 233 286 18.7 23.5 
Truck and trailers 130) 306 402 16.4 21.6 
Automobile trailers 275 231 y 1.1 14.5 
Motor vehicles and parts 1,226] 9,475 10,422 649.3 651.8 


Aircraft and parts 


Aircraft 2) 6.267 7,166 467.6 497.6 


1957 


Est. 
sus 1/1/67 
Aircraft engines 3,188) 3,638 | 167.4 | 173.2 
Aircraft equipment, n. @. ¢ 2,343) 2,741 180.9 | 172.8 


Ships and boats 
Ship building and repairing 1,131 
Boat building and repairing 184 


A NEW RESEARCH SERVICE ON 


PLANT LOCATION 


Market Statistics, Inc., the research department of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, the May 10 Survey of Buying Power and the 
July 10 Survey of Industrial Buying Power, has the largest 
existing file of current data on the regional distribution of 
economic resources in the United States and Canada. In 


response to many requests, we have established a staff of 
experienced plant location experts who will draw on this 
file (compiled with the assistance of thousands of chambers 
of commerce, planning agencies and state employment com- 
missions) in the selection of plant sites. For details, write: 


Plant Location Department 


MARKET STATISTICS 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


, 


BIGGEST Industrial Market? 


America’s $29.6 Billion Automotive and Aviation Industries 


BEST way of selling it? 


UTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIE 


Net paid now over 21,000—up 20% in the past year! 


A.I. is received—and carefully read 
—by key executives in 3700 com- 
panies which comprise the heart of 
metalworking. Individuals account 
for 92% of A.I. circulation... 70% 
have it sent to their homes. Sub- 
scription renewal rate is one of the 
highest among metalworking publi- 
cations. 

19.1% areadministrative executives 
2% are engineering executives 
5% are production executives 
2% are purchasing executives 


VITAL NEWS, WHEN IT BREAKS 

Published semimonthly, Automotive 
Industries is favored for industry 
news by manufacturers of cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, en- 
gines, parts, and powered farm and 
construction equipment. Here is 
comprehensive and authoritative 
coverage of all aspects of automo- 
tive and aviation design and produc- 
tion. A.I.’s 18 full-time editors plus 
a large group of correspondents and 
the International News Service 
comb the industries for news. 


c 


‘ 
3. 


Asa result, A.I. had a total of 103 
articles on new automotive and avi- 
ation design developments in 1956 

82 of them exclusive. There were 
79 features on new production de- 
velopments in these fields—44 of 
them exclusive. Totals in both cate- 
gories far outstripped the next 
highest publication. 


PIN-POINT COVERAGE 
Consider carefully A.I.’s concen- 
trated, selective coverage of your 


major markets. Here, receptive to 
your advertising message, are the 
men whose specifying and buying 
decisions are a major factor in the 
spending of $15 billion annually for 
plant equipment, machine tools, 
parts, materials and supplies. They 
buy 42% of all metalworking steel; 
60% of all production machine tools; 
11% of all cutting fluids; 52% of 
all die castings; 41% of all grind- 
ing wheels. 


A.|. SUBSCRIBERS 
IN YOUR MAJOR MARKETS 


Cars, trucks, buses, 
trailers, aircraft 

Engines (gasoline, diesel, 
aircraft ) 4661 

Automotive and aviation 
parts and accessories 

Tractors, agricultural and 
construction equipment 1869 

Production equipment 2116 

Materials and supplies 1671 
(ineludes duplication, since some 
companies make more than one 
type of product) 


SUBSCRIBERS IN TYPICAL COMPANIES 


General Motors Corp. 

(and divisions) 1480 
Ford Motor Company 1160 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 241 
International Harvester Co. 397 
North American 

Aviation Corp. 207 
Continental Motors Corp. 102 
Wright Aeronautical Div. 87 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 261 
Thompson Products, Inc. 77 


Subsacribera 


4953 


6917 


MACHINE TOOL AND PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT ISSUE—SEPTEMBER 1 
rhis issue will be a powerful selling 
tool for manufacturers of plant and 
production machinery and equip 
ment. Operating executives use 
this roundup of specs and descrip 
tions of new production equipment 
for ready reference, Special edito 
rials will feature the latest produc 
tion techniques in the automotive 
and aviation industries. Regular 
rates apply. Remember the closing 
date: August 10. 


40th ANNUAL STATISTICAL ISSUE— 
MARCH 15 


The only complete source of auto 
motive and aviation statistics and 
reference data the one medium 
for tapping the buying power of 
these vast and growing manufac 
turing fields. There will be over 150 
pages of factory specifications, pro 
duction and registration totals, and 
other useful data arranged for fin 
gertip reference. Statistics and data 
are sectionalized for ready refes 
ence. Closing date: Feb. 20, 1958 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton 


Publication 


Chestnul al 56th Street « Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION MANUFACTURING 


SUR ¥ 00, 3997 


i 9.0.03 Manufacture of Transportation Equipment—(Cont'd) 


INDUSTRY 


Katlroad ¢ 


quipment 


Locomotives and parts 


Gross Sales” 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


INDUSTRY 


Railroad and street cars 
Motorcycles and bicycles 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 37—(Continued) 


Employment 
(thous. ) 


1984 
Cen- Est. 
sus 1/1/87 


Manufacture of Instruments and Related Products—S.1.C. 38 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 92% of 1956 Employment 


No 
- 
COUNTY 


and 


STATE 


ment 
1/1/87 
thou 


1954 
Cen 


sus 


Monroe, N. ¥ 
Cook, til 
Hennepin, Minn 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Bergen, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Queens, N.Y 
New York N.Y 
Milwaukee, Wise 
Middlesex, N. J 
Middlesex, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
Fairfield, Conn 
Kings, N.Y 
Allegheny, Pa 
Broome, N. Y 
Worcester, Mass 
La Salle, tl 
Hartford, Conn 
Eesox, N. J 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 


on @2oean=—-a oe 


ewwwae ae &@ ee eoeaeeee Fs & 


Washtenaw, Mich 


M. 19 


Employ- Plants 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Nassau, N. Y 
Suffolk, Mass 
Norfolk, Mase 
Kent, Mich 
Bucks, Pa 
Providence, R. t. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Knox, Tenn 
Erie, N.Y 

Erie, Pa 
Passaic, N. J 
Scott, lowa 
Winnebago, II! 
Lancaster, Pa 
Franklin, Ohio 
Litehfield, Conn 
La Crosse, Wisc 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Bristol, Mase 
Wayne, Mich 
Montgomery, Pa 
Hudson, N. J 


sales leads from 
help you get more selling help from 


advertising in 


N 
of 
Employ- Plants 


1964 


Cen- 


ment 

1/1/57 

thou sus 
7 
49 
7 


ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
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Z 
| of 
Employ”) Plants 
ment | 1964 

1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Bronx, N. Y 
Westmoreland, Pa. 
Dinwiddie, Va 
Westchester, N. Y 
Lackawanna, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 
Berks, Pa 
Orange, Cal 
Union, N. J. 
Clearfield, Pa 
Niagara, N. Y 
York, Pa. 
Suffolk, N. Y 
Dallas, Tex 
Hampden, Mass 
Alameda, Cal 
Harris, Tex. 
Durham, N. C 
Richland, Ohio 
Campbell, Ky. 
San Diego, Cal 
Denver, Colo. 


eeeenwnwwwvvureereeceotse ee Dh 


engineers 


INSTRUMENTS 


@ 


Employ- 
ment 
1/1/87 
thou.) 


| | No. 
OD «x 
Employ-, Plants 
ment | 1964 
1, 1/57 | Cen- 
thou. sus 


No. 
of 
| Plants 
| 1964 
Cen- 
sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Richmond, N. Y 
Jackson, Mo 
Dane, Wisc 
Delaware, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Ontario, N.Y 
Davidson, Tenn. | 
Taylor, Tex. 

La Porte, ind 
Montgomery, Md 
Marion, ind 
Summit, Ohio 

San Francisco, Cal 
Windham, Conn. 
Sussex, Del 

St. Joseph, ind 
Onondaga, N.Y. | 
Clark, Ohio 

Dade, Fla. 

Mason, Mich. 
Lucas, Ohio 
Hampshire, Mass 


Jefferson, N. Y 
Albany, N.Y. 
Washington, Ore. 
Union, Ohio 
New London, 
Conn. 
Mercer, N. J. 
Dickinson, Mich. 
Stark, Ohio 
Delaware, Pa. 
Rensselaer, N. Y 
King, Wash. | 
Montgomery, Va.. | 
Cabell, W. Va. | 
Fayette, Pa. 
District of 
Columbia 


ee ae 
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Total Above 
Counties 


%, of USA Totai 91.7 


Sales leads come direct to you from the engineers 
vho specify parts, components, materials and finishes 
vhen you advertise in MACHINE DESIGN. Every single 
one Of MACHINE DESIGN'S 1957 advertisers is pull- 
ing inquiries 


Your advertising also gets a full measure of reader- 
ship—delivers maximum selling help. You can be 
sure, because a recent readership study shows that 
designers of Instruments prefer to read MACHINE 
DESIGN Over all other design magazines 


Advertising readership in MACHINE 
creased up to 55°; inquiry volume has increased 
214 times MACHINE DESIGN increased its 
service to design engineers from 12 to 26 issues per 
year in January, 1956. Write us for special Market 


Data on S.L.C, 38 
Gc ii 


DESIGN has in- 


sinee 


a\pentonipublication- penton building -cleveland 13, ohio 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Wells St. State 


A Watson Publication 
BPA 
NB 
PERSONNEL 
Business Manager—Roy Gurley 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York 17—John Sitton, R. Potts, 441 Lexington 
441 Lexington Ave., Rm. 1102, New York 17, N 


as vides Circ. Statements subject to audit by 
Published monthly by the Watson Publications, Inc., 
Publisher—David R. Watson 
Production Manager—Greg Minogue 
Chicago 6—Rey Gurley, 201 N 
Ave., Rm. 1102. Murray Hill 2-8351 
Murray Hill 2 ee 


Modern Railroads 
ness Pub ations Audit of ( 

201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. State 2-412 
Editor—Frank Richter 
Advertising Production Manager—Helen Dudek. 

2-4121 
New York and Eastern l’ennsylvania—John M. Sitton, 
Cleveland 4 G 


Brettman, 459 The Arcade 


R. MeIntyre, 423 First Trust 
Calif Ryan 1-6081 
Francisco—W. R. McIntyre & Associates, 1085 
Monadnock Bidg., 681 Market St. Douglas 2-4475 
MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 
Send plates and insertion orders to the Advertising 
Production Manager at the Chicago office 
Bhip inserts direct to Modern Railroads, ¢/o Webb— 
Lina Printing Co., 511 South Sangamon St., Chicago, 
1u 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15% to agencies; 2% 10 days from billi 
Net 30 days 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Effective January, 1955 issue 
Rates received Decen be 


300.00 280.00 
150.00 140.00 
per page 
per page 


18 or more pages 
24 or more pages 450.00 


(*) Equivalent to 2/3 page in 7 x 10” publications 
(t) Equivalent to 1/3 page in 7x 10” publications 
t N ed with Appliance 


il Press beginning 


COVERS 
Rates include black and 1 process 
Added proce 


color and bleed 
colors at regular color rates 
old 
cancellable 750.00 
ancell 700.00 
non-cancel 800.00 
SPECIAL POSITIONS*INSERTS-COLOR AND BLEED 
Kate on request 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Published monthly; issued Ist of publication month 
Closing date for space reservations 

ments on or before Ist of montt 

publication Where proofs are 

instructions must be in Chicago office 

closing date Closing date for plates 

Sth of month preceding date of publication 


CIRCULATION 
Established 1945 

B.P.A. 12-31-56 
Total controlled circulation (6 m¢ 


Acivertisers, agencie exchanges 
sa les 


TERKITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Net controlled, December i p2 71 
746 est South Central 1 


North Central 5 
North Central 
s th Atlantic b,512 
Kast Bouth Central 1,550 


BUSINESS wer pa hina Be a CIRCULATION 
inistrative and fina 1 exe Vresident 
vice presidents, secretari cmete oilers treasurers 
and auditors 1,814 Operating management and traf 
fic officials superintendents, traf 
¢ managers, station and terminal managers and sup 
erintendents 4,070. Mechanical departments: General 

departments chief mechanical officers 

t rs designers 

yd mechanical 
nents iperine 
aml road fore 


General managers 


foremen loce 
builders, ro 
men 1,827 

railroads 

chief drafts 

gineering 

engineering departme 

construction and mainter 

service engineers, architects 

draftemen engineering 

roadway departme 

roadmasters supervisor 

maintenance of way 

partment— engineer ¢ t 

men, foremen and supervisors 

chief carpenters and carpente 

eal, signaling and communications departme 

trical engineers and superintendents 

clans, foremen and electr supervisors supervisors 
signals radio commun telephone and tele 
xraph and signal maintenance fore j 
chasing and stores departments: Purchasing vice pres 
ident, chief purchasing s and purchasing agents 
314; general district and division storekeepers, super 
intendent supervisor 1 reclamatio ™ 
Uther railroad employee i off 


Oa7 0, 99057 


FOR 
ADVERTISING 


: mPact rH 


INDUSTRY... 


USE Tome ONE IMPRESSION 
POWER THAT 

SPARKS 

PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING.. 


she 
a 


“THE BEST IN RAILROADING” 


GIVES advertisers thorough and penetrating coverage of 
ALL key railroad buying influences in ALL departments. 
(Exclusive) 

Vy HAS 22,513 BPA audit distribution to key railroad 
men. MODERN RAILROADS IS VERIFIED REG- 
ULARLY. 

AVERAGES over 4.5 readers per copy — making for a 
multiple readership of over 100,000 key railroad men. 
Vy PROVIDES STARCH advertising readership reports. 

(Exclusive) 

EMPLOYS R. O. EASTMAN for editorial readership 
research. (Exclusive). 

SUPPLIES an advertising merchandising package to 
salesmen in the field. (Exclusive) 

IS THE KEEN ADVERTISER’S CHOICE. More 
advertisers INVEST more dollars — issue -by -issue — in 
MODERN RAILROADS than in any other railroad 


magazine—and more dollars than in the three other 
monthly railway publications combined. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NIAA MEDIA AND MARKET OUTLINE — 


MODERN WB P 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


@RS KC} Instruments and Related Products—(Cont’¢) 


Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of $.1.C. 38 


Ihe 10 four-digit components of this industry had a 
range of gains from 9% for optical instruments to 25% 
for scientific instruments. Appropriations for scientific ex- 
perimentation are believed to be at an all-time high, stimu- 
lated anew in recent years by further development of 


Gross Sales 


Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped —— 


($ million) ; 
JM 
Cen-| Est 


" Est. 
sus | 1/1/87 1/1/87 


INDUSTRY 


| 
Scientific instruments pe | 726 , 66.8 
Mech. measuring instruments 604 73.5 
Optical instruments 2 118) 11.7 


Medical equip. and supplies | 


Surgical and medical instruments 63) 


Surgical appliances and supplies 


atomic, hydrogen and other types of power. The unprece- 
dented demand for the services of doctors and dentists has 
produced a substantial rise in equipment purchases. Surgi- 
cal and medical instruments are up 22%, dental equipment 
and supplies 20%. 


Employment 
(thous.) 
INDUSTRY 4 -~ 


1954 

Cen- Est. 
sus 1/1/57 
Dental equipment and supplies. . P 73 
Opthalmic goods : nae J 22.3 
Photographic equipment é ° 59.0 


Watches and clocks 
Watches and clocks 
Watchcases 


Miscellaneous Manufactures—S.I.C. 39 


GYD Estimates, 1956, for 4-Digit Industries of S.1.C. 39 


Varied gains were experienced in this group, from pianos’ 
9% to 30% for plastics products not elsewhere classified. 
Ihe boom in plastics goes on, powered by the great variety 
of forms, shapes and novelty products to which plastics 


Gross Sales 

Value Prod- 

ucts Shipped 
($ million) 


Employment 
(thous.) 


1964 


Cen- Est. 
1/1/67 


INDUSTRY 


Jewelry and «leer ware 
Jewelery (precious metal 
Jewelers’ findings 
Lapidary work 

Siiverware and plated ware 


Muscal inatrumer 
Pianos 


ta and parle 


Organs 


Piano and organ parts 


Musical instruments, n. @. ¢ 


y goods 
Games and toys, n. @, ¢ 
Dolls 
Children’s vehicles 


Sporting and athletic good 


Pens and mechanical pencils 


Lead pencils and crayons 


1957 


lend themselves and by the constant development of new 
and improved ideas in this field. 1954 value of products 
shipped for codes 3913 and 3954 is estimated. (See expla- 
nation on page 70.) 


_ Gross Sales 
Value Prod- 
ucts Shipped 

($ million) 


Employment 


INDUSTRY 


Hand stamps and stencils | 54 
Artists’ materials 28 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons 


Costume jewelery and notions 
Costume jewelry 

Artificial flowers 

Buttons 

Needles, pins, and fasteners 
Plastics products, n. e. c. 


Miscellaneous manufactures 
Brooms and brushes 

Cork products 

Matches 

Candles 

Fireworks and pyrotechnics 
Jewelry and instrument cases 
Lamp shades 

Morticians' goods 


ALI. SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 


18M listings of data in the May 10 “Survey of Buying Power and the “Survey of Industrial 


Buying Power,” regrouped -according to your sales territories, may be obtained from Market 


Statistics, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Phone MUrray Hill 4-3559. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HELPS YOU SELL 
the $119 BILLION 


METALWORKING MARKET 


What is the Metalworking* Industry How Metalworking Will Grow 


Metalworking is over 40% of ell Manufacturing. It comprises 8 divisions Now producing at an annual output rate of $119 billion, it wall « 
nufactur metal oduct ich $ itomot icultural Imple , 
esq ere ay 4 F : Machine A a ' s ag _ a tinue to grow, according to McGraw-Hill's Department of Economics 
ents ‘ ectrical Machinery ppliances a 
These 8 divisions make a// the machinery and equipment ‘eve as the market for metal products is stimulated by growth of popula 


oe lefenec all a nobil tion to 205 million by 1970; and capital investment averaging $4 


wanted nsum ) j Ar ce billion yearly 


specifically ‘ erve the pr 
s of Metalw 


Metalworking Capital Spending Plans 1956-1960 


(millions of dollars) 


1956.57 
Plants of 50 workers or more “a we Sialliniehiin iit 
Actua Planned change 1958 1959 1960 


Source: The McGraw-Hill Census of U.S. Manufacturing Plants 
Machinery 1078 1143 4 ) gat ow 


Ele Mach 
No. of 


forkers 


Ordnar and Acce 
Furniture and Fixture 
Fabricated Metal Px 
Machinery (except ele 

electric 1inery, Equipmer 

agp y whe -rnge , ALL METALWORKING 


and § 


metalworking 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


600 


iufacturing 
411 
tal 956 


Who Bi Y Aa 


Corporate Management 


W hers is the Meta A ’ } ssfr\ responsible for overall 
' Design Engineering 
centr C 
concentrated functi 


CONCENTRATED IN 12 STATES ARE: Production 
is responsible for all manufacturing operati n Metalworking mpanie 
of U.S. Metalworking plants with 50 or more workers each Directly concerned with initiating the purchase and specitying the brand of 
il achinery en nent, toolir hop yplie vl othe oduct e 
of the workers in plants of 50 or more workers eact : writs regina ce. then rs ie " 1 ee : 
quired in manutacturing operations, and with developing detailed long-range 
of American Machinist U.S. paid subscriptions modernization progran Production also teams up with design engineering 
in the selection of the materials and parts tor the products it manulactures 
Production is the function spe ally served by American Machinist 


Purchasing 


functions to implement the nee of production departments 


These Reader al 


They are Production Engineers and Executives who « responsible for 
manufacturing efficiently the $119,000,000 000 worth of products annually 
duced by this biggest of all industrie who ar t oncerned 
the specification and purchase of all machinery iaterials and o*her 
»ducts required in Metalworking manufacturing operati 
The operating scope and buying authority of these readers is emphasized 


these six basic functions 


9g > ’ Ta } isTf < ° 
8/,3% of American Machinist's U Tooling and Manufacturing 
sbscriptions are focused in the Assembly and Finishing 


12 states where G/ 5% of Metal Inspection and Testing 
Planning 


working’s plants are concentrated , 
dial Co-ordinating 


hes and in addition to its nation-wide, balanced penetration of your US Personnel 
Metalworking markets, AMERICAN MACHINIST puts over 5,000 paid sult 
scriptions to work im your increasingly important Canadian and overseas More Production responsible engineers and executives subscribe to Ameri 


markets can Machinist than to any other Metalworking magazine 


| . 
oduces insistent 


The Test of a Publication 
Is the Way it is Edited 


Me ninis all production 


aye devoted exclusively to the interests 


f PRODUCTION ENGINEERS AND EXEC 


and first in equip 


aitors 


American Machinist represent the most production 
mpetent journalists in the Metalworking 
Metalworking-production trained; has wide 
pract 4 ft Apert ence 
19 full-time ) part-time plus 12 McGraw-Hill News 
Jureau and 46 correspondents in principal cities of the 
world plus ¢ Economics Department unequalled in 
busine 
Poygether } oO | ‘ du very two weeks, a 
dynam or y agazine for Metalwe rking production 


Metalworking prod ion operations and problen are discussed 
I I I 


ompletel ‘ elfully than in any other magazine be 


American Machinist editor 
ze the news at levelopment 
yineetr and exec 


Headline: 
Text employs 


details 


of words 


ore than any 


we devoted specifically to helping Metal 
do a better job 


Metalworking Production Man 
irtment | cinctly on 
ajar new 


iwht i ‘ miza 


mmed 


Hp production exec 


r tomorrow 


relerem data not found in 
today's x thook 
| q 
he ifes management methods—pertinent to the problems 


tl 
Production Engineer and Executives meet and must solve 


day are reported more fully 
Special Reports t Metalworking 136 of these pub 
ished to end of 195¢ provide exhaustive, detailed produc 
tion information t available elsewhere 


new equipment and materials announcements nearly 2,300 in 
provide more facts on “what's new 


annual production preview tssue—is the only single source 


na ymplete years new product descriptions 


much used reference issue on equipment and 


ured by production 


Analysis of Editorial Content January-December '55 
Articles atest developments in metalworking 
roduction methods, equipment and techniques 
le n new and improved solutions of the 


ninistrative problems of metalworking 


production executiv 
Description of new metalworking production 
chinery equipment, materials, and supplies 
of significance to metalworking's production 
itives 
lata essential to metalworking 
short and long-range planning 
n t manufacturer's literature and 
eviews of new book nm subjects of umportance t« 


Metalworking ductior 
TOTAL 


All Paid Circulation | 


4 
over 40,000 and steadily grow 
ing. Because American Ma 
chinist provides these far 
greater editorial values for 
Metalworking production 
it attracts thousands more 
production-responsible sub 
scribers. American Machinist 
is the only all-paid circula 
tion, non-association publica 
tion going to the Metalwork 
ing Production Engineersand 


Executives 


Advertiser Acceptance 


Again in 1956—advertisers invested more pages and dollars in Ameri 
an Machinist to advertise products used and bought by Metalwork 
ing production than in any other Metalworking publication over 


$1 agencies placed 6,243 display advertising pages for 893 companies 


Because — American Machinist 


readers are the buyers of the machinery, materials and other 
products required in Metalworking 

is edited exclusively for production executives and engineers in 
Metalworking 

has the editorial staff best qualified to give Production men a 
more complete and useful editorial service—geared specifically 
to their job interest 

has the largest (and steadily growing) all-paid circulation 
among Metalworking magazines 


ad 
Make sure your 1958 


American Machinist schedules 


include the 1959 = sari 
PRODUCTION PLANBOOK 
& BUYERS 


GUIDE Issue 


Published Mid-September, 1958 

First advertising forms 

close June 9, 1958 

/t cad and retained the latest Metalworking production ideas 
mndensed from regular issues of American Machinist into Production 
Nuggets sified yperations in 10 thumb-indexed, editorial 
advertising ‘ it ections; followed by a Buyers’ Guide 

(Directory) ction mntaining more Where-to-buy information 

than any other presently published source 

Free Bold Face Listings ot advertisers’ names and addresses under 

appropriate headings in the Buyers’ Guide Section, followed by page 

numbers of advertisements, lead readers directly to products ad 

vertised 

Ready reterence copy reviewing your line or advertisements prepared 

f American Machingst are ideal for this issue 


See your American Machinist District Manager for complete details 
THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 


McGRAW.HILL BUILDING e NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


American 
Machinist 


OMSK KC} Total Manufactures 


Estimates for 100 counties with 61% of 1956 Employment 


| SM | No. 
| of 
Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1054 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou. sus 


COUNTY | 
and 
STATE 


Cook, III. 

Los Angeles, Cai.. 
New York, N. Y. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Kings, N. Y. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. | 
Erie, N. Y. 
Hamllton, Ohio 
Essex, N. J. 
Middlesex, Mass. 
Hudson, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Queens, N. Y. 
Monroe, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn 
Marion, ind. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


813.6 12,020 
718.8)13,861 
523.4|25 040 
445.7| 4,362 
297.4) 5,214 
294.0) 3,583 
235.5| 7,851 
214.0) 1,680 
196.7) 1,826 
193.7| 2,469 
186.4) 1,979 
153.1) 1,529 
150.1) 1,660 
143.1) 2,817 
134.7| 2,049 
133.0) 2,363 
131.8| 1,168 
125.7| 2,772 
113.9) 979 
113.0) 1,459 
109.1) 1,102 
107.0) 1,479 


@ 
of 
Employ- |Plants 
ment 1954 

1/1/87 | Cen- 
thou sus 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Lake, ind. | 
Worcester, Mass. | 
Providence, R. |. 
Suffolk, Mass. 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Jefferson, Ky. 
Summit, Ohio 
Essex, Mass. 
Harris, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex 

King, Wash. 
Bergen, N. J. 
Genesee, Mich. 
Union, N. J. 
Bristol, Mass. 
Franklin, Ohio 
Passaic, N. J. 
Hennepin, Minn. 
Nassau, N. Y. 
Alameda, Cal. 
Hampden, Mass. 


Jackson, Mo. 


No. 

of 

Employ-| Plants 
ment 1954 


1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


sus 


Lucas, Ohio 
Middlesex, N. J. 
Onondaga, N. Y 
San Diego, Cal 
Jefferson, Ala. 
Montgomery, Pa. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Stark, Ohio 

San Francisco, Cal 
Oakland, Mich 
Northampton, Pa. 
Rameey, Minn. 
Tarrant, Tex. 
Westchester, N. Y 
Fulton, Ga. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Kent, Mich. 
Berks, Pa. 
Mahoning, Ohio 
Beaver, Pa. 
Delaware, Pa. 


66.4 
65.5 
| 65.1) 
63.1) 


ral 
651 


| SM | No. 
| of 
Employ-| Plants 
} ment | 1954 
1/1/57 | Cen- 
thou. 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


sus 


Shelby, Tenn. 
Camden, N. J 
Lancaster, Pa 
York, Pa. 
Multnomah, Ore 
Broome, N. Y. 

St. Joseph, ind 
Westmoreland, Pa 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Winnebago, II! 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Mercer, N. J. 
Erie, Pa 

Allen, ind 
Luzerne, Pa 


46.4 


Hamilton, Tenn 
Guilford, N. C 
Lehigh, Pa 
Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Mass 
Oneida, N. ¥ 


Macomb, Mich 


7D": 
| of 
| Employ-| Plants 
ment | 1064 
1/1/67 | Cen- 


thou.) | 
| 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


sus 


Santa Clara, Cal 
Vanderburgh, Ind. | 
Madison, ti! 
Suffolk, N.Y 
Butler, Ohio 


35 

| 

| 
Denver, Colo. | 

| 


Davidson, Tenn 
Lorain, Ohio 
Lackawanna, Pa 
Madison, Ind 
Hilisborough, 
NH 
Henrico, Va 


eoengegeas#dwesAsees & 


Total Above 


Counties 9,041.4/157068 


%, of USA Total 60.7; 64.8 


Mining, Leading Counties 


DD 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 

. TM mates 

in thousands) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Harris, Tex. 
Luzerne, Pa. 
MeDowell, W. Va. 
St. Louls, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Logan, W. Va. 
Schuylkill, Pa. 
Cambria, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Raleigh, W. Va. 
Washington, Pa. 
Kern, Cal. 
Fayette, W. Va. 
Jefferson, Ala. 
Lackawanna, Pa. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Dallas, Tex. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Ector, Tex. 
Silver Bow, Mont. 


Neeaoeereow sas e2owreanxwnno-nv 
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Midiand, Tex. 


Estimates, 1956, for 100 Counties with 62% of 1956 Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 
SM Esti- 
mates 
in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Harlan, Ky. 

Lea, N. M. 
Wyoming, W. Va. 
Kanawha, W. Va 
Greene, Pa 
Marton, W. Va. 
Caddo, La. 
Fayette, Pa. 
Wichita, Tex. 
Pike, Ky. 
Nueces, Tex. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Franklin, il 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Mingo, W. Va. 
Tarrant, Tex. 
Washington, Okla 
Polk, Fla. 

Wise, Va. 
Buchanan, Va. 
Monongalia, W. Va. 


weeeereereeaanree eke eve eagggqeeadecs>s 
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Floyd, Ky 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
mates 

in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 

STATE 

Indiana, Pa 
Hopkins, Ky 

Plaquemines, La 

Hutchinson, Tex 

Westmoreland, Pa 

Orleans, La 
Northumberland, Pa 

Somerset, Pa 

Perry, Ky 

Shoshone, tdaho 

St. Francois, Mo 

Clearfield, Pa 

Boone, W. Va. 
Mercer, W. Va 
Gregg, Tex 

Harrison, W. Va 
Ventura, Cal 

Cook, tl 

Grant, N.M 

Gila, Ariz 

Letcher, Ky 

Itasca, Minn 


ORR SCwWeKHkKOwWewSwwewweweswws ww w 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 


mates 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE in thousands 
Natrona, Wyo 
Harrison, Ohio 
Dickenson, Va 

Carbon, Pa 
Eddy, N.M 
McKean, Pa 
Tazewell, Va 
Carbon, Utah 
Gogebic, Mich 
Belmont, Ohio 
St. Mary, La 
Greenlee, Ariz 
Sweetwater, Wyo 
Andrews, Tex 
Greenbriar, W. Va 
Pinal, Ariz 
Carter, Okla 
Orange, Cal 
Lake, Colo 
Iberia, La 
Terrebonne, La 
Lafayette, La 
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EMPLOYMENT 


7D *.: 


mates 
in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Taylor, Tex 
Bexar, Tex 
Catcasieu, La 
Jefterson, Tex 
Jefferson, La 
Armstrong, Pa, 
Cochise, Ariz 
Denver, Colo 
iron, Mich 
Muhlenberg, Ky 


41 @eoeroeeecececweTcst & 


Gray, Tex 
Lawrence, $. D 


Total Above Counties 


of U. 8. A. Total 
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in 


of employment and 


whole or in part 
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Contract Construction, Leading Counties 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 55% of 1956 Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 


SM Esti- 


mates 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE in thousands 

Los Angeles, Cal 127 
Cook, tl 83 
New York, N.Y 
Wayne, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 


~n2n ON 


Harris, Tex 


= 


ingham, Mich 
Baltimore, Md 
Allegheny, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 
Dallas, Tex 
Kings, N.Y 

San Francisco, 
Aiken, 8. C 
Nassau, N. Y 
Queens, N.Y 
Alameda, Cal 
District of Columbia 
Milwaukee, Wise 
Dade, Fla 
Hamilton, Ohio 


MnNMNDRD@OCeH NONE SSF 2 — 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
mates 


in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Suffolk, Mass 
New Castle, Del 
Jackson, Mo 
Erie, N.Y 

E ssex, NJ 
Middlesex, Mas 
Westchester, N. Y 
San Diego, Cal 
King, Wash 
Franklin, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Fulton, Ga 
Jefferson, Ky 
Hennepin, Minn 
Orange, Cal 
Bronx, N.Y 
Hudson, N. J 
Marion, ind 
Bergen, N. J 
Santa Clara, Cal 
Contra Costa, Cal 


ceopeoceHenw ee FeO ne neo = 


Bexar, Tex 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
mates 


in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Orleans, La 
Maricopa, Ariz 


10.9 
10.8 
Jefterson, Ala 
Multnomah, Ore 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Fairfield, Conn 
Shelby, Tenn 
Hartford, Conn 
Norfolk, Va. 
Sacramento, Cal 
Lucas, Ohio 
Henrico, Va 
Montgomery, Pa 
Lake, Ind 

Monroe, N. Y 
Tarrant, Tex 
Meckienberg, N. C 
Providence, R.1 
New Haven, Conn 
Davidson, Tenn 
Union, N. J 

Salt Lake, Utah 


—_ = 
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~~ EMPLOYMENT | 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Esti- 


SM mates 


in thousands) 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
Montgomery, Md. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Duval, Fla. 
Arlington, Va 
Sedgwick, Kan 
Bucks, Pa. 

Ramsey, Minn. 
Delaware, Pa 
Suffolk, N. Y. 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Summit, Ohio 
Prince Georges, Md 
Tulsa, Okla 
Hillsborough, Fla. 
Jefferson, Tex 
Nueces, Tex. 
Hamilton, Tenn 
Caddo, La. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Mahoning, Ohio 


eceor- e2 8 aegnonwen 


East Baton Rouge, La 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


Anderson, Tenn 
Camden, N. J 
Guilford, N. C. 
Escambia, Fla 
Madison, tii. 
Pulaski, Ark 
Clark, Ind. 
Passaic, N. J 
Oakland, Mich. 
Douglas, Nebr 
Pinellas, Fla 
Riverside, Cal. 


Total Above Counties 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
JM mates 
in thousands 
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1,432 


% of U.S. A. Total 55 


Public Utilities, Leading Counties 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 62% 


EMPLOYMENT 
om 
mates 


in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


New York, N.Y 224 
Cook, il 131 
106 
Philadelphia, Pa 67 
Wayne, Mich 60 
San Francisco, Cal 43.7 
Suffolk, Mas 41 
Baltimore, Md 

Essex,N. J 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Allegheny, Pa 

Orleans, La 

St. Louis, Mo 

Harris, Tex 

District of Columbia 

Dallas, Tex 


Los Angeles, Cal 


Fulton, Ga 
Kings, N.Y 
Dade, Fla 
Queens, N. Y 
jackson, Mo 


EMPLOYMENT 
@ |... 
mates 


in thousands 


COUNTY 
and 


STATE 


Milwaukee, Wisc 21 
Alameda, Cal 
Erie, N.Y 
Hudson, N. J 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Multnomah, Ore 
Hennepin, Minn 
Denver, Colo 
Middlesex, Mass 
Marion, ind 
Bronx, N. Y 

San Mateo, Cal 
Nassau, N. Y 
Jefferson, Ky 
Henrico, Va 
Franklin, Ohio 
Providence, R. 1 
Westchester, N. Y 
Tulsa, Okla 
Ramsey, Mimm 
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New Haven, Conn 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
mates 


in thousands) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 
Summit, Ohio 
San Diego, Cal 

Shelby, Tenn 
Bergen, N. J 
Jefferson, Ala 
Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Tarrant, Tex 
Mecklenberg, N. C 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Hartford, Conn 
Douglas, Nebr 
Fairfield, Conn 
Duval, Fla 
Bexar, Tex 
Lucas, Ohio 
Unon, N. J 
Maricopa, Ariz 
Passaic, N. J 
Onondaga, N. Y 
King, Wash 


—— 
coc & 
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>. 


of 1956 Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 
@ |... 
mates 


(in thousands) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 
Albany, N. Y. 

Worcester, Mass 

Monroe, N. Y. 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Kanawha, W. Va 
Lake, Ind 
Mobile, Ala 
Essex, Mass 
Sacramento, Cal 
E! Paso, Tex 
Delaware, Pa 
Galveston, Tex 
Lehigh, Pa. 
Davidson, Tenn 
Santa Clara, Cal 
Arlington, Va. 
Polk, lowa 
Hampden, Mass 
Kent, Mich 
Hillsborough, Fla 
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Fresno, Cal 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 
Caddo, La. 
Jefferson, Tex. 
Luzerne, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
. SM mates 
(in thousands) 


| 


Montgomery, Pa. 


Middesex, N. J 
Suffolk, N. Y. 
Dauphin, Pa. 
Camden, N. J 
New Castle, Del 
Wyandotte, Kan 
Sedgwick, Kan. 


San Joaquin, Cal. 


Forsyth, N. C. 
St. Joseph, Ind. 
Mercer, N. J 
Orange, Cal 


e eee eee2ev agg 


Total Above Counties 


%, of U.S. A. Total 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Wholesale Trade, Leading Counties 


G7) Estimates for 100 Counties with 67% of 1956 Employment 


EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT 
COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti 
and mates and mates and mates and mates and mates 
STATE in thousands STATE in thousands STATE in thousands STATE in thousands STATE in thousands 
New York, N. Y 299.1 Orleans, La. 20.9 Lucas, Ohio | 10.3 Sedgwick, Kan 6.4 Luzerne, Pa 4.6 
Cook, til. | 166.1 Multnomah, Ore 19.5 Mecklenberg, N. C | 10.1 Hampden, Mass 6.4 Orange, Fla 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 2.1 District of Columbia 19.4 Potter, Tex 10.1 Summit, Ohio 6.4 Hamilton, Tenn 4.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 71.4 Erie, N. Y. | 19.3 Salt Lake, Utah 9.8 Westchester, N. Y 6.3 Cumberland, Me 4.4 
Wayne, Mich. | 55.5 | Marion, ind | 19.1 | Norfolk, Va 9.7 | Spokane, Wash 6.2 | Mobile, Ala a4 
Suffolk, Mass, 50.2 Denver, Colo | 18.9 Ramsey, Minn. 9.3 Union, N. J 6.0 St. Joseph, ind 4.3 
San Francisco, Cal. | 49.2 Shelby, Tenn. } 17.4 Kane, Ill. 9.3 Passaic, N. J 5.8 Lake, Ind 4.2 
St. Louis, Mo } 49.2 Jefferson, Ky. 15.6 New Haven, Conn | 9.1 Taylor, Tex 6.7 San Bernardino, Cal 4.2 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 47.3 Alameda, Cal. 14.7 Polk, lowa 9.1 Pulaski, Ark 5.6 Lehigh, Pa 4.2 
Allegheny, Pa. } 37.3 | Dade, Fla. 14.2 | Davidson, Tenn. 9.0 | Fresno, Cal 5.5 Allen, Ind 4.1 
Fulton, Ga 37.0 | Jefferson, Ala. 13.1 | Tarrant, Tex. | 8.7 | Bergen, N. J 5.3 | Mahoning, Ohio | 44 
Dallas, Tex. | 32.2 Hudson, N. J. 12.9 Monree, N. ¥ } 8.6 Nassau, N. Y 5.3 Lancaster, Pa 4.0 
Harris, Tex. | 28.9 | Franklin, Ohio | 12.8 | Onondaga, N. Y. 8.3 | Knox, Tenn | 6.2 
Hennepin, Minn. 28.5 Douglas, Nebr. | 12.5 Hillsborough, Fla. 7.6 Peoria, Ill, 5.1 Total Above Counties 1,930.6 
Baltimore, Md. | 27.9 Henrico, Va. | 11.9 Fairfield, Conn | 7.6 Essex, Mass 6.1 
Kings, N. Y. | 26.1 Bexar, Tex. 11.5 Albany, N. Y. 7.3 St. Louls, Minn 5.0 ¥, of U. 8. A. Total 66.6 
Jackson, Mo. | 25.6 | Bronx, N. Y. | 10.9 | Montgomery, Ohio 7.3 | Tulsa, Okla 5.0 
Essex, N. J. | 25.4 Middlesex, Mass 10.9 Kent, Mich. 7.1 Caddo, La 4.9 
King, Wash. 24.4 Providence, R. | 10.6 San Diego, Cal 7.1 Dauphin, Pa 4.8 | 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 23.6 Oklahoma, Okla | 10.4 Maricopa, Ariz 7.1 Ector, Tex 4.7 
Hamilton, Ohio 23.4 Hartford, Conn 10.3 Worcester, Mass 6.8 Kanawha, W. Va 4.6 
Queens, N. Y. 21.6 Duval, Fla 10.3 Sacramento, Cal 6.7 Guilford, N. C 4.6 | 
. . . 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate, Leading Counties 
Gy Estimates for 100 counties with 65% of 1956 Employment 
EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT 
COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- COUNTY Esti- 
and JM mates and JM mates and mates and BY) mates and SM mates 
STATE in thousands) STATE in thousands STATE in thousands STATE in thousands) STATE in thousands 
New York, N. Y | 284.9 | Hamilton, Ohio | 16.0 Shelby, Tenn 7.4 Bergen, N. J 4.4 Camden, N. J 3.0 
Cook, tl. 118.4 Marion, Ind. | 14.3 Bexar, Tex 7.4 Union, N. J 44 Bristol, Mass 3.0 
Los Angeles, Cal. } 91.2 | Franklin, Ohio 13.1 Hampden, Mass. 7.0 Lucas, Ohio 4.4 MeLean, tl 3.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 54.1 Orleans, La. } 12.1 Salt Lake, Utah 6.9 Norfolk, Va. 4.3 Hillsborough, Fla 3.0 
Suffolk, Mass. 46.8 | Dade, Fla. 11.8 Middlesex, Mass 6.9 Essex, Mass 4.3 Hinds, Miss 2.9 
San Francisco, Cal 40.6 | Erie, N. Y. | 11.7 New Haven, Conn 6.9 Montgomery, Ohio 41 Mercer, N. J 2.9 
Wayne, Mich. 37.5 | Denver, Colo. 11.3 Tarrant, Tex | 6.7 Hamilton, Tenn 4.0 Sangamon, ttl 2.9 
Essex, N. J. 34.1 Multnomah, Ore. WI Oklahoma, Okla 6.4 Spokane, Wash. 4.0 Mobile, Ala 2.8 
St. Louis, Mo. 28.1 Douglas, Nebr. 10.6 Monroe, N. Y 6.2 Guilford, N. C 3.9 Fresno, Cal. 2.% 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 26.1 | Alameda Cal. 10.3 Onondaga, N. Y 6.1 Santa Clara, Cal 3.9 Lancaster, Pa 2.9 
Baltimore, Md. + 24.8 | Jefferson, Ala 10.2 Worcester, Mass 5.8 Sedgwick, Kan 3.8 Cumberland, Me 2.4 
Washington, D. C. {24.8 Providence, R. |. 9.7 Bronx, N.Y 5.7 Montgomery, Pa. 3.7 Pierce, Wash 2.6 
Allegheny, Pa. 24.1 | Henrico, Va. | 9.7 Davidson, Tenn 5.6 Summit, Ohio | 3.6 
Dallas, Tex. 23.3 | Polk, lowa 9.5 Mecklenberg, N. C 6.5 Kent, Mich 3.6 Total Above Counties 1,484.7 
Hartford, Conn 22.2 Jefferson, Ky. 8.8 Maricopa, Ariz. 5.1 Norfolk, Mass 3.4 
Fulton, Ga. 20.4 Ramsey, Minn. 8.8 Fairfield, Conn 5.0 Bernalillo, N.M 3.3 %, of U. §. A. Total 64.5 
Jackson, Mo. 19.5 | Westchester, N. Y 8.7 Tulsa, Okla 5.0 Allen, ind 3.3 
Kin», Wash. 18.1 Queens, N. Y. 8.5 New Castle, Del 5.0 San Mateo, Cal 3.2 
Kings, N. Y 17.4 Duval, Fla 8.0 Dauphin, Pa 49 Delaware, Pa 3.2 
Hennepin, Minn 17.1 Nassau, N. Y. 7.8 Albany, N.Y 4.8 Arlington, Va 3.2 
Harris, Tex. 17.0 | San Diego Cal. 7.6 Passuic, N. J 4.5 Orange, Cal 3.1 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 16.6 | Hudson, N. J 7.6 Sacramento, Cal 4.56 Berks, Pa 3.1 
SM, 1957 


Do you have any pet gripes about the S.LC. 


by a more minute breakdown of some classifications? 


weaknesses that you fee] should be eliminated 


SaLes MANAGEMENT will gladly serve as the “oathering agent” lo present yout criticisms and 


suggestions to the government in a united request for the overhaul of the problem parts of the 


S.1.C. structure. Write to the Editor, Sates Manacement Survey of Industrial Buying Power, 


386 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


G67) 38, 3937 


Sell the “Know” men not the “Yes” men — the men 
at the peak of the personnel pyramid. 


You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 


will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
representatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Exec. Grou 
P EL&P's circulation 


and is concentrated in 


Key Supervisors this segment of 
19,000 industry 
personnel. « -« 


d passed along 
his important 


Skilled Labor 
105,000 


Clerical Employees 
165,000 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


OE Gog a/ 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 2, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 

CEntral 6-3690, Walter J. Stevens 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 

G. E. Williams, R. A. Lincicome W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston 


SULLY 16, 1997 


EMPLOYMENT 


COUNTY Esti- 
and JM 


mates 
STATE in thousands 
New York, N.Y 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Cook, tl 
Wayne, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa 
District of Columbia 
D. ( 
N.Y 
Suffolk, Ma 
San Francisco, Cal 
Allegheny, Pa 
St Loui Mo 


King 


Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Dade, Fla 
Baltimore, Md 
Essex,N. J 
Harris, Tex 
King, Wash 
Dallas, Tex 
Jackson, Mo 
Beaver, Pa 
Queens, N.Y 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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Service Industries, Leading Counties 


Estimates for 100 Counties with 64°, of 1956 Employment 


EMPLOYMENT 


Esti- 
ans 


COUNTY 
STATE 


Alameda, Cal 
Hennepin, Minn 
Nassau, N.Y 
Erie, N.Y 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Fulton, Ga 
Bronx, N.Y 
Denver, Colo 
Orleans, La 

San Diego, Cal 
Middlesex Mass 
Westchester, N. Y 
Marion, ind 
Multnomah, Ore 
Franklin, Ohio 
Shelby, Tenn 
Bexar, Tex 
Hartford, Conn 
Jefferson, Ky 
Union, N. J 
Providence, RA. | 
Fairfield, Conn 
Jefferson, Ala 


mates 


n thousands 


26 
24 
23 


eeceewewewereenvwvenrwweemnnecown = 


EMPLOYMENT 


SM Esti- 


mates 
in thousands) 


COUNTY 
and 
STATE 


New Haven, Conn 
Henrico, Va. 
Tarrant, Tex 
Montgomery, Ohio 
Hudson, N. J. 
Monroe, N. Y. 
Maricopa, Ariz. 
Clark, Nev. 
Bernalillo, N. M. 
Douglas, Nebr. 
Duval, Fla. 
Davidson, Tenn. 
Lucas, Ohio 

Salt Lake, Utah 
San Bernardino, Cal 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Ramsey, Minn. 
Rockland, N. Y. 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Essex, Mass. 
Norfolk, Va 
Atlantic, N. J 
Bergen, N. J 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Esti- 
mates 
n thousands) 


COUNTY 


and J M 


STATE 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Summit, Ohio 
Orange, Cal. 
Polk, lowa 
Onondaga, N. Y. 
Hampden, Mass. 
Sedgwick, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Montgomery, Pa. 
New Castle, Del. 
Passaic, N. J 
Dauphin, Pa. 
Pinellas, Fla. 
Hillsborough, Fla. 
Mecklenberg, N. C. 
San Mateo, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Paim Beach, Fla. 
Camden, N. J. 
Kent, Mich, 
Pulaski, Ark 


EMPLOYMENT 
COUNTY Esti- 
and mates 
STATE (in thousands ) 
Oakland, Mich. 
Mercer, N. J. 
Delaware, Pa. 
Broward, Fla. 
Berks, Pa. 
Suffolk, N. Y. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Tenn. 
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Total Above Counties 2,413 


| 
%, of U. S. A. Total 63 


Market 


Market 


correctly 


Statistics, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, with a record of having 


forecast both 


Statistics, Inc. Announces: 


A NEW RESEARCH SERVICE- 


How to Forecast Retail Sales for 


Inc., 


the 


the 


results of 


research 


the 


arm of 


1948 


ANY AREA, ANY PRODUCT, ANY TIME 


and 1954 Censuses of Retail Sales as embodied 
in the annual May 10 Surveys of Buying Power, 
will now offer: 


A. Six month forecasts of retail sales of 300 key metropolitan areas on special sub- 
scription. 


B. Annual Forecasts of Retail Sales, by county, for 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960. 
C. Specia! Forecasts by Type of Product, by Industry, by Company for any time span. 


D. We will set up forecasting procedures for the guidance of your own research 
staff on consultation. 


if you have a forecasting problem, or are interested in any of the above services, 
write to: 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Ask for free copy of “Sales Forecasting” by Dr. Jay M. Gould 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


38 Check-Points for Plant Locating 


Picking the right site for a new plant calls for a combined study 
of much factual data and almost countless intangibles. You may 
elicit more informative answers by asking the questions below. 


By RAEBURN F. HAY 


Vice President, Division of 
Relocation Studies 
Todd & Draper Corp., 
New York and Boston 


Plant-locating will never lend itself 
to answers from an electronic brain. 
While part of the answers come from 
an assortment of factual data—such 
elements as center-of-market, labor 
force potential, wage levels, tax rates, 
transportation costs and the like—yet 
how can a machine evaluate the true 
meaning of a Dave Beck in the com- 
munity or the lack of adequate recrea- 
tional centers? 

Troublesome indeed are questions 
which management is more and more 
prone to ask about such things as the 
moral climate of a community, the 
quality of education offered in its 
schools, the cultural opportunities and 
the recreational facilities. 

Is a community morally sub-stand- 
ard if you can easily place a bet on 
the second at Jamaica? Or is bingo in 
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the local churches a sign of depravity? 
To some, the fluorishing of a wide- 
open red light district would not seem 
gravely reprehensible. Top educators 
are at odds as to what constitutes a 
“good” education. One man’s culture 
is another man’s boredom; one man’s 
recreation is another’s pain in the 
neck. 
SCREEN NO. 1 

Any search for a location, be it a 
plant, office, warehouse, laboratory or 
research center, must start with facts 
and figures. Management will know 
broadly the general area where the 
new facility should be located. De- 
pending on the industry, this area will 
be roughly delineated by virtue of 
answers to any one or more of the 
following basic questions: 
1. Are present sales in the region 
sufficient to support the proposed fa- 
cility? 
2. Where customer service is impor 
tant, are there enough customers to 
make a service facility desirable? 
3. Can transportation costs (and time- 
in-transit) be reduced by locating the 


proposed facility closer to the market? 
4. Can labor costs be reduced by 
moving to an area of lower wage 
rates? 

5. Is there available a source of raw 
materials best processed close to the 
point of origin? 

6. For some industries, is low-cost 
energy, in the form of electric power, 
water power, natural gas, coal, etc., 
available? 

7. For some industries, are large 
quantities of water available having 
the right characteristics for the par 
ticular purposes intended? 

8. Is there available a large labor pool 
or a large pool of specific skills? 

9. Are there available supporting fa 
cilities such as outside contracting 
concerns, university or private re 
search laboratories, etc? 

10. Is there available large acreage at 
low cost if isolation is desired because 
of the nature of the process, special 
hazards or security considerations? 
The above list is by no means exhaus 
tive and not all factors are equally im 
portant to all industries, It will be 
noted, however, that they have one 
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These are secondary factors in your investigation of pros- 
pective plant sites, but in the experienced opinion of the 
author, you by-pass them “at your peril.’ 


pe 


|. The police department: What is its record of arrests and con- 
victions? Are policemen under Civil Service and adequately paid? 
How does the department handle juvenile delinquency? What kind 
of crimes have been committed over the preceding two or three 
years and what is their incidence? 

( MB Ssesesecest esesssseesesst 
( Nos TLRS 1a») 

2. The fire department: Are firemen paid full time, part time or 
are ~~ volunteers? What type of equipment do they have and is it 
both adequate and reasonably mole’ hes fire stations so located 
that gp has quick access to any part of the community? 
Have they an adequate alarm system? Are hydrants sufficient in 
number and is both the water supply and pressure sufficient to cope 
with a major fire? 

| 


3. The clergy: Priest, minister or rabbi, each can tell a story well 
worth listening to. Here you are most apt to hear the truth about 
the moral climate of the community, the incidence of divorce (broken 
homes make unstable employes), juvenile delinquency, prostitution, 
organized oe , racial or religious tensions and what the com- 
munity thinks and does about these problems. Maybe they will shed a 
different light on the issues of a local strike, one which differs from 
that of the plant manager and suggests that, maybe, labor was not 
entirely at fault. 


/ 


- 


4. The public health facilities: You probably don't want your plant 
manager to have to drive his wife twenty five miles through the 
night when the stork calls. It is as well to look over hospitals, clinics 
and laboratories. They can supply information on the kinds of 
disease most prevalent in the areal 


‘ 


5. Union: A call at the local labor temple can be most a 


One may gain some insight into thé attitude of labor leaders towar 
management and their responsibilities to the community. 


s 
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6. Housing: Is housing adeqeate-to-the needs of the population 
and are plans laid for orderly growth? Are residential areas pro- 
tected from the encroachment of sub-standard developments? Are 
the cost of purchase and rentals within the means of transferred 
or prospective employees? 


f 


(ft 
7. Recreation: This should BéYiewéd from the standpoint of 
transferred employees preferences and from that of general com- 
— welfare. Are the facilities adequate, well maintained and 
varied? Not everybody likes golf. And let us not forget television 
reception. A good picture in the living room and program variety 
is now a necessary part of the American way of life. 


thing in common: they all are con- 
cerned with conditions in an area as 
they now are. Yet each and every one 
of these factors may change—and 
most probably will—in the future. A 
market may have grown to the point 
where a new facility to serve it would 
be “nice to have,” but companies don’t 
invest large sums of money unless 
they can be reasonably sure that the 
investment will pay out. A concentra- 
tion of customers in a given area 
today is not enough. Today’s large 
labor pool can gradually ebb away. 
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It is at this point that a thorough 
analysis of the area’s statistics really 
pays off. It will reveal, among other 
things, the following vital facts: 

1. Is the population growing or de- 
clining and at what rate? People are 
important both in terms of the labor 
force and as customers. 

2. What is the composition of the 
population as to age, sex, race, etc? 
3. What are the occupations of the 
population and what is its income? Is 
it stable? Are there many unemployed 
or under-employed? 

4. What are the educational standards 
and the skill levels of the area? 

5. What are the buying habits of the 
population? 

6. What are the thrift habits of the 
people? 

7, What are the economic activities of 
the area? Agricultural? What crops? 
Industrial? What industries? Recrea- 
tional? Tourist? Seasonal? : 

All this information, and much 
more, is readily available. But is it 
always reliable and always up-to-date? 
The answer to the last two questions 
must be “NO” if reliance is placed ex- 
clusively on state and Federal statis- 
tics. No one can reasonably question 
the reliability of the United States 
Census. But data gathered in 1950 is 
of questionable usefulness in 1957 
except as a base for projections. And 
statistical projections are not for the 
amateur! 

This preliminary statistical analysis 
will serve to eliminate from further 
consideration areas which clearly don’t 
qualify on one or more major counts, 
e.g. population, income, industrializa- 
tion and so forth. It will also point up 
areas that appear to be particularly 
promising. 

The next step is to evaluate the 
suitability of the promising areas, as 
defined by the statistical analysis. 

Generally speaking, the areas which 
pass through tie wide-mesh screen of 
basic company criteria and the some- 
what finer mesh of the statistical anal- 
ysis still offer a variety of locational 
choices which have to be sifted before 
the optimum location can be pin- 
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RECORD YEAR - 1956 


$ 563,000,000 


INVESTED IN NEW AND 
EXPANDED INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PROOF POSITIVE LOUISIANA 'S 
ADVANTAGES OUTWEIGH THOSE OF ALL 
OTHER STATES. THE FACTS ARE: 


NEW INDUSTRY TAX EXEMPT FOR 10 YEARS 
DEEP WATER SEAPORTS 
LOW POWER AND FUEL COSTS 
AMPLE LABOR SUPPLY 
CHEAP WATER TRANSPORTATION 
ADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY 
IDEAL YEAR ROUND CLIMATE 
RAIL AND AIR TERMINALS 
RAW MATERIALS 


$100,000,000 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY PLANT 
TO PRODUCE 


NICKEL and COBALT 


Announced Apri! |, 1957 


L Oo U a & ‘ A mo A "Suitable plant sites available throughout 


the State. The Department of Commerce 
EARL K. LONG, and Industry is prepared to provide the 


complete story of Lowisiana's indus - 

Governor trial advantages. “ 
write: Curt Siegelin,Exec. Director. 

Department of Commerce. P.O. Box 4185, 

Capitol Station. Baton Rouge. Louisiana 


JULY 46, 3957 


pointed, Let there be no mistake about 
it——the most costly and time-consum 
ing part of plant location studies is the 
elimination of the duds, not the selec- 
tion of the best. 

Our statistical analysis has pointed 
up those areas which best fulfill the 
physical and strictly economic criteria 
which management has determined to 
be pertinent to the selection. No com 
pany official in his right mind would 
even consider an area or community 
which failed to pass this screen. Cer- 
tainly, the consultant closely familiar 
with location problems regards such 
an analysis as an essential second step, 
the first being to help management ar- 
rive at meaningful location criteria. 
In this regard, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
because of its wide coverage, its sta 
tistical excellence and its up-to-date- 
ness, 18 an invaluable tool, both to 
management and to the consultant 
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How does one evaluate the suitabil 
ity of the promising areas? For those 
bent on a hazardous do-it-yourself 
program, without benefit of experience 
or a trained staff, a good beginning is 
to set their requirements forth to the 
Industrial Development Departments 
of such utilities and railroads as serve 
the preferred areas. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, these agencies can 
be trusted to treat the inquiry in con 
fidence and to make reasonably ob 
jective and intelligent recommenda- 
tions as to which spots in their service 
urea are most suitable. State agencies 
can also be most helpful, particularly 
if much information about the state’s 
natural resources is required. How 
ever, political considerations occasion 
ally hamper state agencies by making 
it difficult for them to pinpoint specific 


locations for fear of being charged 
vith “favoritism.” 


in due course, management will 
have in its hands a pile of recommen- 
dations from the various agencies, to- 
gether with brochures, pictures, maps 
and sundry other promotional mate 
rial. Sifting through such a pile can be 
a bewildering experience. Here are a 
slew of communities and there is not 
a darn thing wrong—it says here 
with a one of them! They all have a 
sober, industrious, God-fearing, patri 
otic labor force. They are all in the 
heart of this” or at the “gateway to 
that.” If you draw a circle of 1,000 
miles radius around any of them, it 
will encompass umpteen million Amer- 
icans and nine tenths of “the richest 
market in the World.” 


SCREEN NO. 4 


Out of this morass, however, dili- 
gence may reveal that some have 
higher tax rates than others, that one 
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has three railroads as against others 
that have only one, and so forth. This 
data can be easily tabulated, given 
time and patience and a knack for 
converting cubic feet of water into 
gallons if you want to compare water 
costs. This tabulation will narrow 
down the choice still further—in fact, 
just about as far as it is possible to go 
without on-the-spot investigation. 

Just what community factors are 
tabulated and how much weight is 
assigned to each factor depends, of 
course, on the nature of the facility 
to be located. Often, the tabulation 
will provide data that are not readily 
comparable. (Tax information is par- 
ticularly tricky in this regard.) If com- 
munities are close together, each may 
allot unto itself half the population of 
the other in order to make a showing 
with a large labor pool. Professionals 
in the business try to achieve com- 
parability of community data by de- 
vising more or less complex question- 
naires which force communities to 
provide information on a standardized 
basis. Our own, for example, despite 
every effort to condense it, runs to 
eighteen pages. Even it has limitations 
It is designed for the small- to medi- 
um-sized community and is ill adapted 
to the large city or an area such as a 
county. Most managements attempting 
a one-shot location study would not 
find it worth their while to develop 
their own questionnaire. Some of the 
larger companies, however, have done 
sO 


SCREEN NO. 5 

At this point, it can be assumed that 
the residual number of communities 
or areas has been brought down to 
manageable proportions. That is to 
say, they are few enough to undertake 
a field trip and give each one a going 
over by one or more investigators. 

A number of problems arise at this 
juncture for the do-it-yourself man- 
agement. Whom to send? A $30,000-a- 
year vice president? A $15,000-a-year 
plant manager? An $8,000-a-year per- 
sonnel manager? Or, perhaps a sales 
manager or an engineer. Who has the 
time and how much is his time worth 
and how much is riding on the man’s 
evaluation? 

Management wants neither the com- 
munities nor the trade to know pre- 
maturely of its plans. The higher the 
rank of the emissary, the more cer- 
tain he is to be identified. The more 
people involved, the more certain is 
discovery. A letter on company sta- 
tionary, license plates on a car, a car 
rental contract, a credit card—each 
and every one of these can tip off a 
community anxious to identify the in- 
vestigator. Not to mention an inad- 
vertent indiscretion at the bar of the 
local hotel! 


Assuming that a choice of investiga- 
tive personnel has been made and that 
“security” arrangements are consid- 
ered satisfactory, how best organize 
the actual trip? We find that railroads 
and utilities and, in some states, the 
state agency, can all provide com- 
petent escorts and, in most instances, 
automobile transportation. Given in- 
formation as to where you want to go, 
they will make all the necessary ar- 
rangements and reservations. Where 
desirable or necessary, they will intro- 
duce the investigator to local chambers 
of commerce or industrial develop- 
ment groups. Often their knowledge 
of the territory will provide many 
insights into the local economy and 
mores or, perhaps, the lowdown on 
local employers’ policies and labor 
conditions. 

How thorough each local investiga- 
tion will be depends, of course, on the 
nature of the project. Aside from a 
visual inspection of the community 
and its surroundings (a grand tour 
which it is almost impossible to avoid 
in any event, even if one should desire 
to!), the following bases must be 
touched in any investigation: 

1. All local employers of any sub- 
stance for their opinions and impres- 
sions about the labor market, wages, 
municipal services, taxes, housing, 
schools, etc. 

2. The state employment office. 
Their records are not always too use- 
ful but officials will often provide off- 
the-record information that is most 
illuminating. 

3. The local assessor to determine 
what the assessment practice really is, 
since tax rates and published ratios of 
assessment to true value rarely reflect 
an accurate picture. 

4. The city or county clerk or 
treasurer to study the community's 
fiscal history. From this can be deter- 
mined the measure of fiscal respon- 
sibility of the local government. 

5. The local superintendent of 
schools to study the school budget, the 
adequacy of facilities, teacher salaries, 
teacher work loads, record of drop- 
outs and appropriateness of the cur- 
riculum in terms of the kind instruc- 
tion that will be of benefit to the 
prospective employer. 

6. A close inspection of all build- 
ings and/or sites offered by the com- 
munity as “available” for the use in- 
tended. And make sure they really are 
available. Too often, when one gets 
down to cases, Joe Jones, the owner, 
won't sell, or won't sell at a reasonable 
price or can’t sell because an estate is 
in litigation. Or occupancy of the site 
for the intended purposes will give 
rise to a nasty re-zoning fight. 

7. Interviews with local utility and 
railroad officials to determine the 
availability and cost of service and the 
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feasibility of serving the sites or build- 
ings under consideration. 

rhe investigator has now reached the 
point at which he can go home and 
assemble all his facts and impressions. 
He can project the measurable costs 
that would be incurred at the various 
locations and determine which one 
pans out lowest. 

The management that automatically 
plunks for the lowest cost may, how- 
ever, be in for a rude awakening. To 
what avail is such a location if you 
cannot get critically scarce technical 
and managerial personnel to live in 
the place? We know of one large com- 
pany that lost three highly skilled 
electronics engineers sent to a small 
town as plant managers in one year. 
They—or their wives—simply would 
not suffer the place 

To what avail are low costs if a 
declining population is steadily erod- 
ing the labor force on which the oper- 
ation has to count in years to come? 
There are many such areas in the 
United States. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
are areas which are today essentially 
“low cost” but they are on the thresh- 
old of a boom. Boom towns are bad 
medicine for most industries. They 
portend soaring taxes, local real estate 
inflation, overcrowded schools, jerry- 
built developments and trailer camps, 
honky-tonks and all the rest of the 
unsavory trappings of a “Gold Rush.” 
Some of our large Atomic Energy in- 
stallations have proven this point all 
too well. 

The time for decision is at hand. 
Just which community gets the nod 
will depend aimost entirely on the 
weighting which management gives to 
the many factors involved, both tangi 
ble and intangible. One town we know 
of, which was in almost every respect 
well ahead of the other contenders, 
lost out because the company con- 
cerned flew a DC-3 rather than a 
lighter plane. The local airport could 
not accommodate the larger plane! In 
this instance, accessibility of the plant 
to officials of the home office was the 
deciding factor. There are hundreds 
of airports throughout the country 
that can’t accommodate a DC-3 or 
can only accommodate it during day- 
light hours or under favorable 
weather conditions 

Lest it be thought that this decision 
was of small moment, please note that 
the measurable operating costs at the 
location finally selected were esti- 
mated to be at least $200,000 a year 
higher. It is our opinion that manage- 
ment, in this instance, made an unwise 
decision. $200,000 is a lot to spend on 
executive convenience, particularly in 
view of the fact that a first-class air- 
port was only forty-eight miles away, 
a short hour’s drive. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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pe to know 


about industrial opportunities 


in Long Beach, California 


Here is something new in industrial development 
literature 


We asked the men who know the technical and statis- 
tical data on Long Beach, in Southern California, to tell 
the facts as they know them. 


Here, for your consideration, is industrial Long Beach 

and its opportunities for your industry. This is no rosy 

promotion piece — but honest facts on the twelve distinct 
industrial advantages of this beautiful, thriving city 


ol i a eamienire: 


. Huge Work Force 8. Plenty Water 

. Profit-making Climate §. Transportation Facilities 

. Sunshine Is the Difference 10. America’s Most Modern Port 
. Advantageous Tax Rate 11. World of Raw Materials 

. Ample Industrial Gas 12. Economic Stability 


We're confident that after you've read this booklet, you'll 
want Long Beach for that Pacific Coast plant location! 
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| . Ever-Increasing Market . Unlimited Power Supply 
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| 
| 
| for industrialists, plant and site engineers, 


Address __ 


City 


| LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 


CONNECTICUT 
, EMPLOYMENT, 1966, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
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Fairfield 
Hartford 
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New London 
Totland 
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Total Above Counties 
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Androscoggin 
Aroostook 
Cumberland 
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Bork shire 


Bristol 


Essex 


Franklin 


Hampden 


Hampshire 


Middlesex 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 
and industries employing less than 100 persons 
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“Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, 
“Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100. 


For rankings of top 100 counties in each industry, see tables starting on page 58 
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Are you looking for 


Market 


on any of the products or services 


in this list? 


] Electrical Equipment 
Illumination 
| Communication, Alarm and Public Address Systems 
| Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment 
| Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Ventilation 
Process and Space Heatng 
Piping, Valves, Fittings, Accessories 
| Pumps, Compressors, Prime Movers, Accessories 
Materials Handling 
Building Construction Materials and Equipment 
| Building Maintenance Materials and Equipment 


| Machinery Including Equipment for Installation, Repair, Main- 


tenance 
[] Tools, Welding 
| Paints and Protective Coatings 


Information 


Sell the Plant Engineer and 
you've sold your product 


2 seeseee 2 8 


** 


~] Finishing Equipment and Systems (Plating, Painting, Degreas- 


ing) 

| Fire Protection and Safety Equipment 

| Sanitation Equipment and Supplies 

| Water and Industrial Waste Treatment 
Equipment for Handling Scrap and salvage 

| Lubricants and Industrial Fuels 

| Lubrication Equipment 

| Instruments, Measurement and Control 

| Equipment for Cost Control 

| Workbenches, Lockers, Shelving, Bins 


The purchase of any product in the above check 
list, is largely controlled by plant engineering 
executives. PLANT ENGINEERING, as the maga- 
zine which serves these engineers most effective- 
ly, is consequently the magazine which will pre- 
sent your sales message to your most important 
buyers with the greatest sales reult. 

PLANT ENGINEERING will be glad to help you in 


Because PLANT ENGINEERING is the only 
magazine edited and distributed exclu- 
sively for the plant engineering func- 
tion, it selects by pin-point process your 
No. 1 buying influences of plant equip- 
ment and materials for operation and 
maintenance. You buy direct contact 
with your best prospects. These are the 
very men your salesmen must sell. New 
Data File gives you the complete story 
in NIAA outline form. Write for your 
FREE copy. 


your market analysis. We don’t have all the an- 
swers but may have some valuable field facts 
you can use. 

Rather than give a few segments of general in- 
formation on this page, we would prefer to send 
you specific data on your product. For prompt 
action, write or phone our representative in your 
territory, listed below. 


« Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILL. (Suburb of Chicago) 
Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 
Publisher—Kinasley L. Rice 
DISTRICT MANAGERS 


BOSTON & NEW ENGLAND: Charies R ppold, 5 Spring St verside, Conn. Phone 
Neptune 7-2210 

NEW YORK: Richard Y. Fuller, 1613 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. Phone 
Murray Hill 5-3779 

PHILADELPHIA Oscar Wild 1235 Jericho Road Abington, Pa Phone 
Turner 7-6688 

CHICAGO: John R. Morrison, Western Sales Manager; Robert Dickson, 110 $ 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ili. Phone Dearborn 2-5453 
Walter Painter, Barrington, Ililinois 

NORTH CANTON, Ohio: Robert Dewey, 557 West Glenwood St. Phone HYacinth 
9-7593 

PITTSBURGH: James B. Tafel, 404 Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, F F ¢ COurt 
1-4878 


JULY 10, 1957 


DENVER: McDonald-Thompson, Robert eidersbach, 222 Colorado Wat'l Bank 
Bidg., Denver 2, Col. Phone: Keystone 4-4669 
PACIFIC COAST: McDonald- Thomo: esiie Meek, 625 Market St, San 
Francisco .5, Cal. Phone: YUkon 6-0647 
mnie J. Grabt $72 West xt tre 
7-5391 
Harry Abney, 100 terr Seattic 1, Wash. Phone: Elllott 3767 


os Angeles 5, Cal. Phone: Dunkirk 


f 


Whetzie, 5526 Dyer St., Dallas 6, 


? Montrose BWd., Houston 6, Texas, Phone 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


continued 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
M total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
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Norfoik Plants 1 2 27 15 5 17 18 49 1) 17 583 
Employment! 6 2 3 14 | 43 26 360 
Plymouth Plants : 2 " 28 | 10 497 
Employment Z } 3 10 | 216 
Suffolk Plants 7 ‘ : 36 203 
Employment 2 2 2 2 " 
Wercester Plants ‘ 7 4 49 
Employment 3 2 88 
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Merrimack Plants 
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Rockingham Plante 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Bristol Plants 
Employment 
Kent Plants 
Employment 
Providence Plants 
Employment 
Washington Plants 


Employment 


Total Above Countie Plants 


Employment 


VERMONT 


Bennington Plants 
Employment 
Chittenden Plants 
Employment 
Rutland Plants 
Empleyment 
Washington Plants 
Employment 
Windhan Plants 
Employment 
Windsor Piants 


Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants) 
Employment 


MIDDLE EAST STATES 


DELAWARE 


Kent Plants 
Employment 
New Castle Plants 16 8 34 21 4 3 " 
Employment 2 7 1 8 W 40 1 6 20 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance © SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons Total Above Cownties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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PROVIDENCE 


belongs on your 


“A” Schedule 


ABC Providence Now 513,275 


The ABC Providence area has shown an increase in population of 
more than 50,000 since the census of 1950, and is now rated in the over- 
500,000 group, with a population of 513,275. 


This boosts the total population in New England's second largest 
market to 823,300 with effective buying income of $1,507,126,000 


One of America’s Best Test Markets 


Many Rhode Island firms hold world leadership in their respective 
fields, and the diversified products they manufacture show the skill, 
versatility and industrial know-how of the men and women of Rhode 
Island. 


In maintaining this position, these companies are making great con- 
tributions to the state’s economy, and have helped to make it one of the 
nation’s top test markets. 


Many well-known products made their marketing debut in this city- 
state market, where year after year the nation’s leading advertisers test 
new ideas in advertising, merchandising and packaging. 


You can get your share of this all-time-high consumer spendable 
income with consistent advertising in their favorite newspaper—The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin—the strongest selling force in New Eng- 
land’s second largest market 


Combined Daily Circulation, over 200,000 


. provides more than 100% coverage of ABC Providence and 
over 80% in the city-state market. Providence Sunday Journal circula- 
tion, over 185,000. 


Statistics: ABC and Survey of Buying Power, 1957 


Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc., with offices in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Charlotte and Portland (Ore) 


JULY 10, 1957 


ems} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont'd) 


D EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over a) 
ELAWARE total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued) [— — a 


| | | | 
Tex- Furn Print’g Petr. Mach. 


Stone, In- 
COUNTY Food | To- tile | - .| and | Paper, and (Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim. Fabr.| (exec. | Elec. | Trans.| stru- Total 
bacco| Mill | parel | furn Fixt Pubi.| ical | Coal ber er Glass | Metal Metall! elec.) Mach.| Equip.| ments 


Plants 53 16 4 43) y "W 13 8 3 1 2 1 
Employment 27 2 8 7 ci) 1 3 


Total Above Counties Plants 142 30 é 28 
Employment 63 32 Z Z 5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Plants 81 
Employment 67 


Total Above Counties Plants i) 
Employment 67 


MARYLAND 


Allegany Plants 
Employment 
Anne Arundel Plants 2 5 22 
Employment 2 5) 
Baltimore Plants 2 27 2 y 141 31 33 
Employment 2 2 q 78 112 376! 
Caroline Plants 2 
Employment 
Carroll Plants 
Employment 
Cecil Plants 
Employment 
Dorchester Plants 
Employment 
Frederick Plants 
Employment 
Harford Plants 
Employment 
Montgomery Plants 


eeo-@a—-n @r 


Employment 
Prince Georges Plants 


— 
ae 


Employment 
Washington Plants 
Employment 
Wicomico Plants 
Employment 
Worcester Plants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment] 


NEW JERSEY 


Allantic Plants 
Employment 
Bergen Plants 
Employment 
Burlington Plants 
Employment 
Camden Plants 
Employment 
Cumberland Plants 
Employment 
Essex Plants 
Employment 
Gloucester Plants 
Employment 
Hudson Plants 
Employment] 
Hunterdon Plants 
Employment] 
Mercer Plants 
Employment 
Middlesex Plants 
Employment 
Monmouth Plants 
Employment } 61 
Morris Plants | 20 
Employment] 14 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, © SM, 1957. 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. ‘Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100. 
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Passaic 


Salem 


Somerset 


Sussex 


Union 


Warren 


Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont'd) 


NEW JERSEY 


(continued) 


COUNTY 


Plants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties 


NEW YORK 


Albany. 
Allegany 
Bronx 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbla 
Cortland 
Delaware. 
Dutchess 
Erie 

Essex 
Fulton 
Genesee 
Greene 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Kings 
Livingston 
Madison 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Nassau 
New York 


Niagara 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants| 
Employment! 


Plants 
Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 
Piants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 
Piants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Piants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employmtntl 


Food  To- 


bacco 


4 


57 
4 


Tex- 
tile 
Mill 


312 


Ap- 
parel 


Lum- 
ber | Furn. 
6xc. | and 
furn.) | Fixt. 
32 38 
3 7 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


Mach.| 
(exc, 
elec.) 


In- 
stru- 
ments 


—_ 


| ' 

Stone, | | 
Clay, | Prim. | Fabre, 
| Glass | Metal | Metal 


|Print’g | Petr. | 
Paper| and Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath- 
| Publ. | ical | Coal | ber or 
40 
17 


Elec. Trans.) Total 


Mach.| Equip. 


102 116 10 


24 


78 2 
46 


4 13) u“ 1 «1,487 


714:11,716 
120 2,402 


5 
7 


6 
2 


2 


1 


4 


7 


13 


4 
80 
10 


5 
4) 
16 


4 
2 


1 7 
! 


723 
44 


Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 


and industries employing less thar 


10, 


JULY 


19 


57 


100 persons 


Total Above Counties’’ 


exceeds sum 


31 
99 


“Total’’ 
of above counties a 


6 
3 


13 
54 


includes miscellaneous classifications 


ordnance 
it includes employment figures under 


@S 1K} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont’) 


NEW YORK 


continued 


COUNTY 


Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange 
Orlean 
Oswego 
Ques 

Rer 
Richmond 
Hockland 


Mt. Lawrence 


Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 

Wwe 


Wyoming 


Total Above Countic 


Plantes 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
moployment 
Plant 
moployment 
Plant 
moployment 
Plants 
moployment 
Plants 
mployment 
Plants 
nployment 
Plants 
moloyment 
Plants 
mployment 
Plants 
moployment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
nployment 
Plante 
moloyment 
Plants 
noloyment 
Plant 


mployment 


Plant 


Employment 


To 


bacco 


Food 


110 


3,676 
471 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adame 


Allegheny 


Arimetrong 


Beaver 


Berks 


Bradford 


Bucks 


Rutter 


Cambria 


Carbon 


Total 


employing 


Figures in 


mid industrie 


column 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


(far 
less than 


right ) 
100 persons 


exceed sum 


Tex 
tile 


Mill 


Ap 


703 
666) 3 


20 
5 


of employment 
Total Above Counties 


parel 


16,028 
798 


13 
28 
27 


27 


JM 


Lum- 
ber 
enact 

furn 


24 
3 
20 
7 
4 


o 
—~NnNe-=-N NR 


19 


mn 


industries 
exceeds sum of 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds 


Counties with 2,000 or over 


total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


! ' 
|Print’g 
and 
ubl 


Petr 
and 
Coal 


Rub- 
ber 


Chem- 
ical 


Paper 
43 13 


26 


= 


—Nnoow=-—- 2m ~ 


WI 
85 


include 
as it 


because ‘‘Total 
above counties 


m 
incl 


Mach 
eu 
elec 


In- 
stru- 
ments 


Stone, 
Clay, 
Glass 


Prim. | Fabre Total 


Meta! | Meta! 


Elec. Trans 
Mach. Equip 


Leath- 
er 


15 
60 
31 


5 
34 
9 
60 


31 375 


1 658 
630 


3 


iscellaneous classifications 
udes employment figures under 


ordnance 


100 


Cross Index of 4-Digit Industry Data, pages 12, 16 and 20. 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(Cont’d) 


' EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 oF over 
PENNSYLVANIA total industrial employment)NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
continued) . ; l ’ 
Furn. |Print’y Petr. | Stone, Mach n- 
| ; | ; | ’ Elec. | Trans.) stru- | Total 
; - Ap- | (exc. | and | Paper! and |Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim.) Fabr ext i 
— —_ is man eae jon Fixt. | ° Publ. | ical Coal ber er Glass | Metal | Metal elec Mach.) Equip.) ment 


Centre Plants 7 1 ‘ 12 
Employment 2 5 2 
Chester Plants! 50 
Employment 
Clarion Plants 
Employment 
Clearfield Plants} 
Employment] 
Clinton Plants 


~ 


Employment 
Columbia Plants 


a 


Employment 
Crawford Plants! 


& = 
—-@O-s4<-awe-ooe 


Employment 
Cumberland Plants! 


= 
— 


Employment 
Dauphin Plants 
Employment 
Delaware Plants 


- 


o-oo =a w SP 


~ 


wwereewn- csc = 


Employment 
Elk Plants 
Employment 
Erie Plants 
Employment 
Fayette Plants 
Employment 
Franklin Plants 


_- _~— 
a 
~ = 


Employment 
Huntingdon Plants’ 
Employment] 
Indiana Plants 
Employment 
Jefferson Plants 


2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
8 
1 
9 
1 


Employment 
Lackawanna Plants) 
Employment 
Lancaster Plants 


an &wnr 


Employment 
Lawrence Plants 
Employment 
Lebanon Plants 
Employment 
Lehigh Plants 
Employment 
Luzerne Plants 
Employment 
Lycoming Plants 
Employment 
McKean Plants 


ow=-S82S0 


— 


~~ = 
cweneo ¢& 
o 


- 


~—s Oe OO 2 eo 
errs awanw Sanne 


eo 


Employment 
Mercer Plants’ 
Employment 
Mifflin Plants 
Employment 
Monroe Plants’ 


Bw 
ene-= 20 = © ® 


Employment 
Montgomery Plants 
Employment] 
Montour Plants 


— w& 
e=-—wn 


Employment 
Northampton Plantsj 
Employment 
Northumberland Plants 
Employment 
Philadelphia Plants 
Employment 
Schuylkill Plants) 
Employment 
Somerset Plants 
Employment 
Tioga Plants) : os 
Employment . 
Venango Plants ; 
Employment} 2 12 $ 
Warren Plants’ d 5 3 4 
Employment 5 3 L 


, P clas 4 4 
Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “Total’’ includes miscellaneous lassifications oom 
and inductees employing less than 100 persons Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 
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ems Kc} Industrial Potentials by Counties —(cont's) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


continued 


COUNTY 


W ashingtor 


Wayne 


Westmoreland 


York 


Total Above Counties 


WEST VIR 


Berkeley 


Brooke 


Cabell 


Fayette 


Hancock 


Harrison 


Kanawha 


Marior 


Marshall 


Vonongalia 


Ohie 


Putnam 


Wood 


Total Above Countie 


Plants! 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Plants! 
Employment 


GINIA 


Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


ALABAMA 


Butler 


Calhoun 


hamber 


larke 


olbert 


ovington 


Dalla 


Escambia 


Etowah 


Houston 


Jefferson 


Lauderdale 


Lee 


Madison 


Figures in “Total 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


column (far right) 


Food 


To- 


bacco 


2, 063 
1,039 


exceed 


and industries employing less than 100 perso 


128 


Tex- 
tile 
Mill 


um of employment in 19 industries 


Total 


Lum- | 
ber | Furn. | 

(exe. | and | Paper 
furn.) | 


Ap- 
parel 


1 
1 
7 


Above Counties 


Fixt. | 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
tota! industrial emioyment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1964 Census 


| 

Print’y 
and |Chem- 
Pubi.| ical 


In- 
Trans.| stru- | Total 
Equip. ments 


{—-_—— - 


17 4 1 
32) 
1 


Petr. 
and 
Coal 


Stone, 
Rub- |Leath-| Clay, 
ber er | Glass 


Mach. 
Prim. | Fabr. | (exc. | Elec. | 
Meta! | Metal elec.) | Mach. 
| 


18) 
W 


112 
17 


SOUTHEAST STATES 


5 
1 : 1 


124 


because ‘‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance @ SM, 1957 


exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont'd) 


ALABAMA 
(continued) 


JM 


EMPLOYMENT, 1966, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


Lum- 
ber 
(exe. 

furn. 


COUNTY Furn, | Print’g 
and | Paper| and |Chem- 


Fixt. | Publ. | ical 


‘etr. 
and 
Coal 


Ap- | 


| bacco| Mill | parel ber 


Rub- | Leath- 


er 


Mach 
exe 
elec 


Stone, 
Clay, 
Glass 


Prim. | Fabr Elec. 


Metal | Meta! 


Trans 


Mach.) Equip 


20 


In- 
stru- 


ments 


Total 


226 


Mobile 
Mentgomery 
Morgan 
Talladega 
Tallapoosa 
Tuscaloosa 


Walker 


Total Above Counties 


ARKANSAS 


Ashley 
Bradley 
Hot Spring 
Jefterson 
Ouachita 
Phillips 
Pulaski 
Saline 
Sebastian 
Union 


Washington 


Total Above Counties 


FLORIDA 


Bay 
Broward 


Dade 


Figures in ‘Total 


column 


Plants! 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment} 
Plants 
Employment 
Piants 
Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment} 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment} 


Plants) 
Employment| 


Plants) 
Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 


Employment] 


(far right) 
and industries employing less than 100 persons 


8 
1 
5 
3 


6 


142 
34 


exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 


“Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it 


16 29 
66 § 
1 19 
5 

4 


= 
o 


16 
7 184 
192 
69 
64 
43 
88 


nyo OPM a2oee 


- - 
ee ee ee 


24 
j 
47 
4 ) 


16 161 44 16 9 
6 30 6 § 2 


ordnance 


100 


Total miscellaneou lassifications 


includes employmer 


includes 


t figures under 


DAYTONA BEACH 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


FLORIDA 


A PACTUAL 
ECONOMEK SURVEY 


orm 
BAVTOMA BEACH, FLORIDA 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


eques!t 
brings this 84 page 
industriel brochure 
Write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPT 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
DAYTONA BEACH 
FLORIDA 


will attract and hold technicans 


SUC VO, VRSF 


ems XC} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(contd) 


FLORIDA 


continued 
COUNTY 

Duval 

Escambia 

Hilleberough 

Orange 

Paim Beach 

Pasco 

Pinella 

Polk 


Putnam 


Total Above Countic 


GEORGIA 
Barrow 
Bartow 
Bibb 
Carroll 
hatham 
hattooga 
herokee 
larke 
obb 
oweta 
De Kalb 
Dougherty 
Floyd 
Fulton 
Glynn 
Gordon 
Ciwinnett 
Habersham 
tall 
Haralson 
Jackson 
Laurens 
Lowndes 
Muscogee 
Newton 


Polk 


Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
ants 
Employment 


Plant» 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants) 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employ , 


Plants 
employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Furn 
To- tile Ap a and 
baceo| Mill parel  furn Fixt. 


Food 


61 2 32 
33 1 


we oeww eo 


= 
~~ 
eHecewww=— & 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


Paper 


12 


3 
1 


Chem- 


3 
1 


Rub- 
ber 


Leath- 
er 


Stone, 
Clay, 
Glass 


Mach. In- 
Prim. | Fabr. | (exc. | Elec. | Trans.) stru- 
Metal Metal | elec.) |Mach.| Equip.) ments 


Tota! 


' 


“Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, © SM, 1957 


exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 


and industries employing less than 100 persons. “Total Above Counties” 


130 


Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont‘d) 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
GEORGIA total industrial employment “NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
continued) 


Tex- Print'g Petr Stone, In- 
COUNTY Food To- tile Ap- exc.| and Paper! and Chem-| and § Rub- Leath-| Clay, | Prim. Fabr " Elec. | Trans.) stru- | Total 
bacco| Mill | parel | furn.)| Fixt Publ. | ical Coal | ber er Glass | Metal | Metal Mach. Equip.) ment 


Richmond Plants 
Employment 

Spaulding Plants) 
Employment 

Stephens Plants 
Employment 

Thomas Plants 
Employment 

Troup Plants 
Employment 

Upson Plants 
Employment 

Walker Plants 
Employment! 

Walton cm Plants 
ae Employment 

Ware Plants 
Employment 

Whitfield Plants 
Employment 


13 2 5 1 
3 
4 


Re eweOn nr w — w 


- 
no-c "GA — @ 


Total Above Counties Plants 
Employment 


KENTUCKY 


Boyd Plants 
Employment 

Campbell Plants 
Employment 

Daviess Plants) 
Employment 

Fayette Plants 
Employment 

Franklin Plants 
Employment 

Graves Plants 
Employment 

Henderson Plants) 
Employment 

Jefferson Plants 
‘ Employment 

Kenton Plants 
Employment 

McCracken Plants 
Employment 

Warren Plants 
Employment! 


Total Above Counties Plants 
Employment 


LOUISIANA 


Caddo Plants 
Employment 
Calcasieu Plants) 
Employment 
East Baton Rouge Plants) 
bas Employment 
Jefferson Plants 
Employment 
Morehouse Plants 
Employment] 
Orieans Plants 
Employment} 
Ouachita Plants 
Employment 
Rapides Plants 
Employment 
St. Bernard Plants 
Employment 
St. Charles Plants) 
Employment 
St. Mary Plants 
Employment 
Tangipahoa Plants) 2 
Employment! 17 


-~nv feoc-—-o © & 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, ™ SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. ‘Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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XX} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(conts 


EMPLOYMENT, 1966, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
LOUISIANA SM total industrial employment) NUMBER oF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued) — —————— 


Tex- ber | Furn. Print’g Petr. | Stone Mach. 
COUNTY Food | To- tile Ap- exe and Paper and Chem-| and | Rub- Leath-| Clay, Prim, | Fabr.| (exc. | Elec. | Trans, tre | Total 
baceo| Mill | parel furn.) Fixt. Publ. ical Coal ber | er | Glass Metal! Metal! elec.) | | Mach.| Equip.| ment 


Washington Plants 1 ou 2 1 1 1| 40 


Employment 2 3 
Webster Plants 1 27 
Employment 6 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


MISSISSIPPI 


Adame Plants 
Employment 
Alcorn Plants 
Employment 
Forrest Plants 
Employment 
Harrison Plants 
Employment 
Hinds Plante 
Employment 
Jackson Plants 
Employment 
Jones Plants 


Employment 


er 2nnneewn =o 


Lauderdale Plants 
Employment 
Lee Plants 
Employment 
Lowndes Plants 
Employment 
Monroe Plants 
Employment 
Pike Plants 
Employment 
Warren Plants 
Employment 
Washington Plants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


NORTH CAROL 


Alamance Plants 
Employment 
Buncombe Plants 
Employment] 
Burke Plants 
Employment 
Cabarrus Plants 
Employment 
Caldwell Plants 
Employment 
Catawba Plants 
Employment 
Chatham Plants 
Employment 
Cleveland Plants 
Employment 
Columbus Plants, 
Employment 
Cumberland Plants) 
Employment 
Davideon Plants 
Employment 
Durham Piants 
Employment 
Edgecombe Plants) 
Employment 
Forsyth Plants 
Employment 
Gaston Plants 
Employment 
Guilford Plants ? 10 7 26 
Employment! y 4 i W 7 1 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, @ SM, 1957. 
and industries employing less than 100 persons Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont‘d) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(continued) 


COUNTY 


Halifax 


Harnett 


Henderson 
iredeli 
Johnaton 
Lee 

Lenoir 
Lincoln 
McDowell 
Mecklenburg 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Person 

Pitt 
Randolph 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Rockingham 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Stanly 

Surry 
Transylvania 
Union 

Vance 

Wake 
Wayne 
Wilkes 


Wilson 


Total Above Counties 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Empl 


y 
Plants 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Plants 
Employment] 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 


total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


| Lum- 

ber 

Ap- (exe. 
parel | furn. 


"| 


| Tex- 

Food | To- tile | 
bacco Mill | 
‘| 

ba 

1 


2 
23) 


—-=$8nNe+2°0 
xn 
~ 


- 
i 


944 


228 360' 2.022 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville 
Aiken 


Anderson 


Figures in ‘Total’ 


CLT: Oy 32 


column 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


57 


(far right) 
and industries employing less than 100 persor 


exceed sum of employment in 
Total Above Countie 


Print’g Petr. | stone, 
and |Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim, 
Publ.| ical | Coal | ber er 


Furn. 
| and | Paper 
| Fixt. | 


3) 


3] , ae 


miscellaneous 
mludes employment 


Total’ include 
countie a 


19 industries because 
exceeds sum of above 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fabr. 


Glass | Metal | Metal 


1 


classifications 
figures under 


| 


Elec. | Trans 
Mach.) Equip. 


Mach 
(exc. 
elec.) 


ordnance 


100 


stru- | Total 


ments 
| 
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@M@SK'Xc} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(contd) 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 


SOUTH CAROLINA total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued Lum 


m- | | i | | 
Tex- ber | Furn, |Print’g Petr. | | | Stone, Mach. | In- 
COUNTY Food | To- tile | Ap- exc.| and |Paper| and |Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim.| Fabr.| (exe. | Elec. | Trans.) stru- 


baceo| Mill | parel | furn Fixt Publ.| ical | Coal | ber | er | Glass | Metal) Metal) elec.) | Mach.) Equip.) ments 


16 | 2 8 4 5 
2 | 4 


Charleston Plants 
Employment 
Cherokee Plants 


~-~e mee nee ne = = Se & & 


Employment 
Chester Plants 
Employment 
Chesterfield Plants 
Employment 
Darlington Plants 
Employment 
Fairfield Plants 
Employment 
Florence Plants 
Employment 
Georgetown Plants 
Employment 
Greenville Plants 
Employment 
Greenwood Plante 
Employment 
Kershaw Plants 


-2 = 
a=-—-2n 2 © 


Employment 
Lancaster Plant 
Employment 
Lauren Plants 
Employment 
Lexington Plants 
Employment 
Martboro Plants 
Employment 
Newherry Plants 
Employment 
Oconee Plants 
Employment 
Orangeburg Plants 
Employment 
Picken Plants 
Employment 
Richland Plants 
Employment 
Spartanburg Plants 
Employment 
Sumter Plants 
Employment 
Union Plants 
Employment 
York Plants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


TENNESSEE 


Anderson Plants 
Employment! 
Bedtord Plants 
Employment 
Blount Plants 
Employment 
Bradley Plants 
Employment 
Carter Plants) 
Employment 
Coftee Plants 
Employment 
Davidson Plants) 


Su 


Employment] 
Gibson Plants) 


ocean & & 


Employment 
Greene Plants 
Employment] 
Hamblen Plants 
Employment 
Hamilton Plants’ 
Employment! 


13 
9 
9 36 24 7 40 2 16 17) 
9 13 13 17 9 2 2) 27 37 71) 


oa 
~~ = 


~ 
— 


Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, © SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100. 
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TENNESSEE 


continued) 


COUNTY 


Knox 
Loudon 
McMinn 
Madison 
Maury 
Shelby 
Sullivan 


Washington 


Total Above Counties 


Industrial Potentials by Counties—(Cont'd) 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 
Plants 
Eimployment| 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment] 


Plants 


Employment 


VIRGINIA 


Albemarie 
Alleghany 
Arlington 
Augusta 
Campbell 
Carroll 
Chesterfield 
Dinwiddie 
Frederick 
Giles 
Halifax 
Henrico 
Henry 

isle of Wight 


Mecklenburg 


Plants| 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plante 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Empleyment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Food 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


D 


Lum- 

| Tex- | ber 

To- | tile Ap- | (exe. 
bacco | Mill | parel | furn. 


Mach 
(exe 
elec. 


in- 
stru 
ments 


| Stone, | 
Leath-| Clay, | Prim.) Fabr 
er | Glass Metal | Metal 


Print'g 
and 
Publ 


Furn. 
and 
Fixt. | 


Petr. | | 
and | Rub- 
Coal | ber 

| 


Elec 
Mach 


Trans Total 


Equip 


Chem- 
ical 


Paper 


14 


= 


n—-2 20 ) = © @ 


" 2 3} 6 t 21 19 3 1 3 
8 5 9 22 
1 


#8 


3 2 1 
6 8 | 1 


| 
| 


sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘Total’ inctudes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance 
Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 


Figures in “‘Total’’ column (far right) exceed 
and industries employing less than 100 persons 


ALL INDUSTRY THRIVES IN 


Lynchburg (Cambell County) is the most diversified industrial 
region in central Virginia, with employment in every S.LC 
manufacturing category. In only 8 of these are there less than 
100 employees. See Virginia table above. 

For any manufacturing industry, Lynchburg is a proven site 


for successful operation! 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ‘v7. ; 


SITES AVAILABLE @ LOCAL CAPITAL WILL ASSIST NEW, SELF-SUSTAINING INDUSTRY 


SUL Y 10, 1937 


Lynchburg, 


LYNCHBURG 


Contact the Lynchburg C of C for de- 
tailed information on these feetures:: 


Central Virginia, 200 miles from Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk 
+ 
3 trunk railroads, 19 motor freight lines 
3 passenger bus (1 urban), 3 US. High 
ways — 29, 460, 501 


Favorable Labor Water Supply abun 
dant; Natural Gas; Adequate Electricity 
Reasonable Taxes Diversified Industry 
96 manufacturers Very best Living 
Conditions; ideal year-round climate 
Excellent Schools—4 colleges, 2! 
schools, with outstanding vocational 
ing. 


public 
train- 
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@KSK' KC} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont) 


VIRGINIA 


continued) 
COUNTY 

Nansemond 

Newport News 

Norfolk 

. 

Orange 

Pittsylvania 

Prince George 

Pulaski 

Roanoke 

Rock bridge 

Rockingham 

Smyth 

Spotsylvania 

Warren 


Washington 


Total Above Counties 


ARIZONA 


Maricopa 


Pima 


Total Above Counties 


NEW MEX 


Bernalillo 


Total Above Counties 


Plants! 


Employment] 


Plants! 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment} 
Plants) 
Employment’ 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


Plants 
Employment 


ico 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


OKLAHOMA 


Kay 

Musk ogec 
Oklahoma 
Okmulgee 
Stephens 


Tulsa 


Total Above Counties 


TEXAS 


Angelina 


Bexar 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Food 


ee-ce-ns — @ 


sé 


Tex- 
tile 
Mill 


To- 
bacco 


1 2 45 
1 j 30 


parel | fun. | Fixt, 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


\Print's| | Petr | Mach. 


. Stone, 
and | Paper) and |Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim. | Fabr.| (exe. | Elec. 
| Publ. | ical | Coal ber | er | Glass | Metal Metal 
eet he é | | raat 


1 1 3) 2| 4 } 3| 
| | 


10 


123 54 
116 91 


SOUTHWEST STATES 


SS Bvu8n-+ae 


30 
15 


4 
3 
2 83 3 d 27 36 ce) 
4 22 1 12 10 13 


In- 


Trans.) stru- 


elec.) | Mach.) Equip.) ments 


45 
551 
178 


© SM, 1957. 


ordnance, 
100 


classifications, 
figures under 


SALES MANACEMENT 


miscellaneous 
includes employment 


sum of employment in 19 industries because “Total’’ includes 
Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it 


Figures in “‘Total’’ column (far right) exceed 


and industries employing less than 100 persor 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(contd) 


TEXAS 


continued 


COUNTY 


Bowie 
Brazoria 
Cameron 
Dallas 
Ellis 

E! Paso 
Galveston 
Grayson 
Gregg 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hidalgo 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jefferson 
Lubbock 
Mic Lennan 
Navarro 
Nueces 
Orange 
Potter 

San Patricio 
Smith 
Tarrant 
Taylor 
Travis 


Wichita 


Total Above Counties 


ILLINOIS 


Adams 
Champaign 
Coles 
Cook 
DeKalb 
Du Page 


Effingham 


Figures in “Total” 
and industries employing 


SURF te, 


column 


Plants! 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants} 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 


Employment} 


Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment} 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants| 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 


Plants) 
Employmen 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants} 
Employment 


less thar 


1957 


(far right) 


To- 
| bacco | 


Total 


JM 


; Lum- 
ber 


Tex- | 
tile | Ap- 
Mill | parel 


| 


(exe. 
furn.) 
1 24 
13 

3 


exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 
100 person 


Above Counties’’ 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment)NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 

| Print’g! Petr. | 
Paper; and |Chem-| and | Rub- | Leath- 
| Publ. | teal | Coal | ber er 


| ! 
Mach | In- 
(exe, | Elec. | Trans.) stru- 
elec. | 


| Furn. 
and 
Fixt. 


Prim. |"Fabr Total 


Giass | Metal | Metal 


| 
Stone, 
Clay, 
Mach.) Equip.) menis 


3 2 
2| 


er + 


_ _ 
-oweww oO 


ee 


xn oeo-n~ —NN 


ss 


276, 12,020 
246, 6,136 
67 


485 


Total’ includes miscellaneous classifications 
counties a 


ordnance 


exceeds sum of above it includes employment figures under 100 


ems! KC} Industrial Potentials by Counties—(contd) 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
ILLINOIS total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued 


Lum- | | | | 

| Tex- | ber | Furn Print’g Petr. | Stone, | | Mach. | In- 

COUNTY Food | To- | tile | Ap- | (exe.| and | Paper! and |Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim. | Fabr.| (exc. | Elec. | Trans.| stru- | Total 
bacco| Mill | parel | furn.)| Fixt. Publ.| ical | Coal | ber | er | Glass | Metal | Metal! elec.) | Mach.) Equip.) ments 


| 


Fultor Plante 


2 24 yy 


2 
Employment 1 
5 


Grundy Plants 
Employment 

Henry Plants 
Employment 

Jackson Plants’ 
Employment 

Jefferson Plants 
Employment 

Plants 

Employment 

Kankakee Plants 
Employment 

Knox Plants 


- 
m=e=2=RG awn 


Employment 
Lake Plants 
Employment 
La Salle Plants 
Employment 
Lee Plants 
Employment 
McHenry Plants 
Employment 
MeLean Plants 
Employment 
Macon Plants 


Employment 
t 


82 


— 
— w& 


Madison Plants 
Employment 
Marion Plants 
Employment 
Morgan Plants’ 
Employment 
Ogle Plants 
Employment 
Peoria Plants 
Employment 


—~e=-Gaaqena em 


Randolph Plants 
Employment 
Rock Island Plants 
Employment 
St. Clair Plants 
Employment 
Sangamon Plants 


yn eaerw aww es 


Employment 
Stephenson Plants 


NaSwn 


Employment 
Tazewell Plants 
Employment 
Vermilion Plants 


-_ 
u=- cow 


Employment 
will Plants 
Employment 
Williamson Plants 
Employment 
Winnebago Plants, 


—-ceneoeew @ 


oan & @ 


Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants y 395, 2,467 
Employment y 121 27 296 927 


INDIANA 


Adams Plants 
Employment 

Allen Plants 
Employment] 

Bartholomew Plants 
Employment] 

Cass Plants 
Employment 

Clark Plants 5 
Employment] 6 

Clay Plants 1 12 1 
Employment 10 | 6 


Figures in “Total’’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance © SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. ‘Total Above Counties'’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont’d) 


INDIANA 


continued 

COUNTY 
Clinton 
Dearborn 
De Kalb 
Delaware 
Dubois 
Elkhart 
Fayette 
Floyd 
Grant 
Hamilton 
Henry 
Howard 
Huntington 
Jackson 
Jay 
Johnson 
Knox 
Kosciusko 
Lake 
La Porte 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Marion 
Miami 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Noble 
Perry 
Porter 
Randolph 
St. Joseph 
Shelby 
Tippecanoe 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion 
Vigo 


Wabash 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment! 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment] 
Plants 
Employment| 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment} 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


Food 
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To- 
bacco 


1 
3 


Tex- | 


tile 
Mill 


Ap- 
pare! 


ewan fs © © 
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EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, !954 Censu 
Lum- | 
ber | Furn Print’ Petr Stone, Mach In 
exe and | Paper| and Chem-| and | Rub- |Leath- Clay, | Prim. | Fabr exe Elec. | Trans.) stru- | Total 
furn Fixt Publ. | ical Coal ber er Glass | Metal | Metal | elec Mach. Equip.) ment 


2 


— 


~@enrone 2 2h eo- © = 


16 


Figures in “Total’’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. “Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 


SOG TF FO, UF 


57 


INDIANA 


continued 


COUNTY 


Total Above Counties 


IOWA 
Black Hawk 
Cerra Gordo 
Clinton 

Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Jasper 

Lee 

Linn 

Marshall 
Muscatine 
Polk 

Scott 
Wapello 
Webster 


Woodbury 


Total Above Counties 


Plants 
Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


MICHIGAN 


Allegan 
Alpena 
Barry 
Bay 
Berrien 
Branch 


Calhoun 


Delta 
Dickinson 
Eaton 

Genesee 
Grand Traverse 
Gratiot 
Hillsdale 


Huron 
Total”’ 


Figures in 


140 


column 
and industries employing less thar 


Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Employment] 


(far right) 
100 persons 


Food 


Industrial Potentials by Counties —(cont'd) 


To- 


bacco" 


tile 
Mill 


Ao- 
parel 


(exe. 
furn.) 


4 
3 


ment) NUMBER OF PLANTS. 1964 Congus 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 oF 
industria! employ 


and Paper 
Fixt. 


en hen eS Co OS 


Print’ | 


| Petr. 


and |Chem-| and 


Publ. 


“ 
eoeow- oe @N & Ww 


exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 
Total Above Counties 


ical 


“Total’’ 
exceeds sum of above counties as it includes emp 


Coal 


includes miscellaneous classifications, 
loyment figures under 100 


! 


| 


| Stone, 
Rub- | Leath-| Clay, 
ber | er | Glass 


| | Mach.| 
Prim. | Fabr. | (exe. 
Metal Metal | elec.) ) 


aBeS SSS ecBSES-eoBSe teases 


ordnance 


n 
| Elec. | Trans.) stru- 
Mach.| | Equip.| mont ments 


3 
13! 
| 
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817| 1,032) 18) 


| Total 


126 


© SM, 1957. 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont‘) 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
MICHIGAN total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
(continued) 5 ae see ee = — 


| j | | 
| | Furn, |print’g| Petr. Stone, Mach In- 
COUNTY. . | | and | Paper! and |Chem-| and | Rub- | Leath-| Clay, | Prim. | Fabr exc. | Elec. | Trans.) stru- | Total 
r Mill pare! | furn. Fixt. | | Publ. ical | Coal | ber er | Glass | Metal Metal! | elec.) | Mach.) Equip ments) 
- - - | | 
Ingham Plants 2 35 12 35 3 fy 
Employment 10) 8 
lonia Plants 10 y 
Employment 
Jackson Plants| 
Employment 
Kalamazoo Plants 


= 


Employment 
Kent Plants 
Employment 
Lenawee Plants 
Employment! 
Macomb Plants 
Employment 
Manistee Plants 
Employment 
Marquette Plants 
Employment 
Menominee Plants 


ecn ~~ & @ Ww 


~=Baeanew w 


eweeoweee-'nn = 
- 


=_ 
ern wh 


Employment 
Midland Plants 
Employment 
Monroe Plants| 
Employment 
Montcalm Plants 
Employment 
Muskegon Plants 
Employment} 
Oakland Plants 
Employment 
Ottawa Plants 
Employment 
Saginaw Plants 
Employment] 
St. Clair Plants 
Employment 
St. Joseph Plants 
Employment] 
Shiawassee Plants 
Employment 
Van Buren Plants 
Employment 
Washtenaw Plants 
Employment 
Wayne Plants 
Employment} 
Wexford Plants 
Employment 


N=eNew Ne oe @ 


= 
=~ 


_ 


Re enNan = 
g 


o @ 


en oeooe-rwnhn on~ 


Total Above Counties Plants) 
Employment 


MINNESOTA 


Anoka Plants 
Employment 
Biue Earth Plants 
Employment 
Carlton Plants 
Employment 
Dakota Plants’ 
Employ 
Freeborn Plants) 
Employment] 
Goodhue Plants 
Employment 
Hennepin Plants) 
Employment 
Koochiching Plants) 
Employment 
Mower Plants) 
Employment | e 
Ramsey Plants) 8 i] “4 73 640 
Employment 3 6 1 5 Z 61 } 42) 540 
2 
1 


4 | , 
St. Louis Plants 1 168 1 1 9 12 182 
Employment! " 4 32 16 1 0 


Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘Total’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, 7) SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. ‘Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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ems X'Kc} Industrial Potentials by Counties —(cont'd) 


MINNESOTA 


continued 


COUNTY Food To- 


Stearns Plants 
Employment 

Plant 
Emplioyment 


Plant 
Employment 


Washingtor 


Winona 


Total Above Counti Plant 


Employme nt 


MISSOURI 
Audrain Plants’ 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants’ 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Buchanan 


Cape Girardeau 


Clay 


Franklin 


Greene 


Jackson 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Jefferson 
Marion 
Pettis 

St. Charles 


St. Louis 


Employment 
Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


OHIO 


Allen Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 


Ashiand 
Ashtabula 
Auglaize 
Belmont 
Butler 
Ciark 
slinten 
Folumbiana 
Joshocton 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 


Plants 


Employment 


Srawford 
Suyahoga 
Darke Plants 
Employment 
Deflance Plants) 
Employment 


Delaware Plants) 


Employment 


Total 
employing 


column (far right) exceed 
less than 100 perso: 


Figures in 
and industrie 
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BY 
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tile 
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Mill parel furn Fixt 
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no-n — & RH 
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¥ employment in 


ytal Above Counties 


19 industries because 
exceeds sum of 


EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


Mach. 
exe 
elec. 


Petr 
and 
Coal 


Print’g 
and 
Publ 


Stone, 
Clay, 
Glass 


Elec. | Trans.| stru- | Total 


Mach., Equip. ments 


Rub- 
ber 


Leath- 


er 


Prim. | Fabr 
Meta! Metal 


Chem- 
ical 
21 1 1 2 
3 | 


108 
31 
Ad 
26 
96 
37 


203 


_ 
a=—-nN ww — WN © @ 


SS8S-~ea2ankS 


Total’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance 
sbove counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont’) 


JS EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
OHIO total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued) Lum- | | 


Tex- ber | Furn Print’g Potr | Stone, } In 
COUNTY Food | To- tile Ap- exc and | Paper; and Chem-| and | Rub- Leath-| Clay, | Prim. | Fabr . Elec. | Trans.) stru 
bacco’ Mill | parel | furn Fixt Publ.| ical | Coal | ber er Glass Metal | Metal Mach.) Equip.| ment 


Erie Plants! 1 W ? 
Employment 3 
Fairfield Plants] 12 
Employment d 46 
Franklin Plants) i 4 47 
Employment] 1 36 
Fulton Plants 4 
Employment ‘ 
Greene Plants) 
Employment 
Guernsey Plants) 
Employment 
Hamilton Plants) 
Employment 
Hancock Plants) 
Employment} 
Highland Plants 
Employment 
Huron Plants 
Employment 
Jackson Plants! 
Employment] 
Jefferson Plants! 
Employment 
Knox Plants 
Employment 
Lake Piants 
Employment 
Lawrence Plants 
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Employment 
Licking Plants 
Employment 
Lorain Plants 
Employment 
Lucas Plants! 
Employment 
Mahoning Plants! 
Employment 
Marion Plants 
Employment 
Medina Plants’ 
Employment 
Mercer Piants 
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Employment 
Miami Plants) 
Employment 
Montgomery Plants! 
Employment 
Muskingum Plants 
Employment 
Ottawa Plants 
Employment 
Pickaway Plants 
Employment 
Pike Plants 
Employment 
Portage Plants’ 
Employment 
Richland Plants 
Employment 
Ross Plants 
Employment 
Sandusky Plants 
Employment 
Scioto Plants 
Employment 
Seneca Plants 
Employment 
Shelby Plants 
Employment 
Stark Plants’ 
Employment 
Summit Plants! 
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Employment 6 
Trumbull Plants q 26 19 1 1 
Employment 1 4 2 3 6 
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Figures in ‘Total’ column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications. ordnance 
and industries employing less than 100 persons Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
OHIO total industrial employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 


continued 


Tex- ! Furn Print’g Petr. | Stone, Ine 
COUNTY Food To tile | Ap and Paper) and |Chem- and | Rub- |Leath-| Clay, | Prim. | Fabr . | Elec. | Trans.) stru- | Total 
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Tuscarawas Plants q 1 12 38 5 1 
Employment ; 1 Z 40 8 17 
Van Wert Plants 
Employment 
Washington Plants 
Employment 
Wayne Plants 
Employment 
Williams Plants 
Employment 
Weod Plants| 
Employment 
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Total Above Counties Plants) 


Employment 
WISCONSIN 


Brown Plants 
Employment 
Chippewa Plants 
Employment 
Columbia Plants 
Exnployment 
Dane Plants 
Employment 
Dodge Plants 
Employment 
Eau Claire Plants 
Employment 
Fond Du Lac Plants 
Employment 
Jefferson Plants 
Employment 
Kenosha Plants 
Employment 
Kewaunee Plants 
Employment 
La Crosse Plants 


= 


Employment 
Lincoln Plants 
Employment 
Manitowoc Plants 


- 
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Employment 
Marathon Plants 
Employment 
Marinette Plants 
Employment 
Milwaukee Plants 
Employment 
Oneida Plants 
Employment 


Outagamie Plants 


Employment 
Ozaukee Plants 
Employment 
Portage Plants 
Employment 
Racine Plants 
Employment 
Rock Plants 
Employment 
Sauk Plants 
Employment 
Shawano Plants 
Employment] 
Sheboygan Plants 
Employment] 
Walworth Plants 
Employment 
Washington Plants 
Employment 
Waukesha Plants’ 1 
Employment 1 ! 
Waupaca Plants, 2 y | 115 
1 22 


Employment| 


Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because ‘‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, © SM, 1957 
and industries employing less than 100 persons. “Total Above Counties’’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 
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(continued) 


COUNTY 
Winnebago 


Wood 


Total Above Counties 


WISCONSIN 


—e 
Employment! 
Plants) 
Employment 


Plants) 


Employment! 


COLORADO 


Adams. 
Arapahoe 
Denver 
El Paso 
Jefferson 


Pueblo 


Tota! Above Counties 


Canyon 


Nez Perce 


Total Above Counties 
KANSAS 
Atchison 

Cowley 

Johnson 

Labette 

Montgomery 

Reno 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee 


Wyandotte 


Total Above Counties 


MONTANA 


Cascade 
Deer Lodge 
Missoula 


Yellowstone 


Total Above Counties 


Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because 
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Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment} 
Plants| 
Employment 
Plants| 
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Plants 
Employment 
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Employment! 
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Employment 
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Employment 
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Employment 
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Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
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Employment! 
Plants] 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Plants) 
Employment 


Plants! 


Employment] 


Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
Employment 
Plants! 
E ayelk: 


Plant 


Employment! 
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parel 


Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont'd) 


. EMPLO YMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
industrial total employment) NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
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includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance 


and industries employing less than 100 persons. “Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 


SULLY 86, 3957 


10 1,101 
1) 1,002 
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NEBRASKA 
JM 


Furn 
and 


Fixt 


Lum- 
ber 
enc 

furn 


COUNTY Tex- 
tile 


Mill 


Food To- 


bacco 


Ap- 
pare! 


Douglas Plants 112 16 18 27 
169 4 6 


27 é 4 


Employment 
Plants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


SOUTH DAKOT 


Plant 


Employment 


Minnehaha 


Total Above Countic Plant 


Employment 


UTAH 


Salt Lake Plants 
Employment 
Utal Plants 
Employment 
Weber Piants 
Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


CALIFORNIA 


Plants 
Employment 

Plants 
Employment 

Plant 


Alameda 


Butte 


Contra Costa 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 
Employment 
Plant 


Del Norte 


Humboldt 


Employment 


Total 


employing le 


(tar 
thar 


yhume exceed sum of employment in 19 


Total Above Countie 
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100 pers 
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EMPLOYMENT, 1956, in hundreds (Counties with 2,000 or over 
total industrial employment)-NUMBER OF PLANTS, 1954 Census 
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classifications 
employment figures under 


because miscellaneous 


sum of 


ordnance ‘ 


100 


include 


Ogden’s central location, combined with excel- 
onmanen @ lent transportation facilities, makes it the ideal 
center for distribution throughout the entire 
West. It is served by 4 railroads, 2 major airlines 


and 11 truck lines. 


' 
@rare cn, 


@ otmver 


Ogden is also the center of a vast 
recreational area... just 20 min- 


utes from beautiful Pine View Lake 


and skiing at Snow Basin. 


acevauteout 


WEBER COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


SUITE 1214, FIRST SECURITY BANK BUILDING 
OGOEN, UTAH 


Correspondence and negotiations ore 
contidentiat 
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Industrial Potentials by Counties—(cont) 


CALIFORNIA 


continued) 


COUNTY 


Kern 


Los Angeles 
Mendocino 
Monterey 
Napa 

Orange 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Siskiyou 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 
Tulare 


Ventura 


Total Above Counties 


NEVADA 


Clark 


Total Above Counties 


OREGON 


Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Coos 
Douglas 
Jackson 


Josephine 


Figures in ‘Total’ 


column 
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Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants, 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
Plants) 
Employment 
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Plants 
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Plants 
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Employment 
Plants 
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Plants 
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Plants 
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Plants 
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Plants 
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Plants 
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Plants’ 
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Plants 


Employment] 


Plants 


Employment] 
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Employment 
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Employment 
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Employment 
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Kiamath Plants) 12 | | . 
Employment 2 } i 

Lane Plants! 42 | ‘ 
Employment 6 

Lincetn Plants) 
Employment’ | 

Linn Plants 
Employment 

Marlor Plants) 
Employment 

Multnomah Plants! 
Employment 

Polk Plants) 
Employment 

Tillamook Plants) 
Employment 

Umatilla Plants 


Employment 
Washington Plants) 


Employment 


Total Above Counties Plants 


Employment 


WASHINGTON 


Benton Plants 
Employment 
Chelan Plants 
Employment} 
Clallam Plants 
Employment 
Clark Plants 
Employment 
Cowlitz Plants 
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Bate 


Employment] 
Grays Harbor Plants) 
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Employment 
King Plants 
Employment] 
Lewis Plants) 
Employment 
Mason Plants 
Employment 
Pierce Plants, 
Employment 
Skagit Plants’ 
Employment] 
Snohomish Plants 
Employment] 
Spokane Plants’ 
Employment] 
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Thurston Plants 
Employment 
Whatcom Plants 
Employment 
Yakima Plants 2 1 


n 


Employment 


| | } , — : 
Total Above Counties Plants | 128) 1,517 116 13 | | 80; 224, 223 31 4,101 


Employment 6| 371 42): 161! -72|—«*123 3 1 152) 50) 68 _ 2) 1,608 


Figures in “Total” column (far right) exceed sum of employment in 19 industries because “‘Total’’ includes miscellaneous classifications, ordnance, © SM, 1957 
wid industries employing less than 100 persons. ‘Total Above Counties’ exceeds sum of above counties as it includes employment figures under 100 


ALL SURVEY DATA are available on IBM cards at nominal cost. These cards, as well as 
IBM listings of data in the “Survey of Buying Power,” regrouped according to your sales 
territories, may be obtained from Market Statistics, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


N. Y., Phone MUrray Hill 4-3559. 
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76 INDUSTRIES WITH $1 BILLION OR MORE SALES IN 1956* 


Gross Sales Growth 
$8.6. 1957 (Jan. 1) Index 1957 
Code ($000,000) over 1954 


2011 Meat packing, wholesale. . . 11,073 : , 906 112 
2013 | Prepared meats... 1,595 3¢ ; 113 
2027 | Fluid milk products 4,657 , 110 
2033 | Canned fruits and vegetables 2,496 y Ye - 112 
2041 Flour and meal 1,933 88 104 
2042 | Prepared animal feeds 2,524 3 93 
2051 Bread and related products 3,036 99 
2071 Confectionery products 1,082 109 
2081 Bottled soft drinks 1,204 j : 108 
2082 | Beer and ale 1,987 2s ; 107 


2099 Food preparations, n.e.c. 3, 582 110 
2111 Cigarettes 1,755 3 107 
2141 Tobacco stemming ; ; 106 
2213 | Woolen and worsted fabrics a c 136 
2224 Yarn mills, cotton system. . . ) : 108 
2233 | Cotton broad-woven fabrics y 2, 106 
2234 | Synthetic broad-woven fabrics 
2261 Finishing textiles, except wool. 
2311 Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
2321 Men’s dress shirts and nightwear 


2333 | Women’s dresses, unit price 
2337 | Women’s suits, coats, skirts 
2421 Sawmills and pianing mills 

2511 Wood furniture, not upholstered 
2611 Pulp mills 

2612 | Paper and paper board mills 
2671 Paperboard boxes 

2699 | Paper and board products, n.e.c. 
2711 Newspapers 

2721 | Periodicals. . . 


2751 Commercial printing 

2761 Lithographing ; 

2819 Inorganic chemicals, n.e.c. 
2823 | Plastic materials 

2825 | Synthetic fibers 

2829 | Organic chemicals, n.e.c. i 
2834 Pharmaceutical preparations 
2851 Paints and varnishes 

2911 Petroleum refining 

2932 | By-product coke ovens 


3011 Tires and inner tubes 

3099 | Rubber industries, n.e.c. 

3141 Footwear, except rubber , 
3312 Blast furnaces and steel mills. 
3321 Gray-iron foundries 

3351 Copper rolling and drawing 
3352 Aluminum rolling and drawing 
3361 Non-ferrous foundries 

3392 | Wire drawing. 

3411 Tin cans and other tinware 


3429 | Hardware, n.e.c 

3439 | Heating and cooking apparatus, n.e.c. 
3441 Structural and ornamental work 

3443 Boiler shop products 

3519 Internal combustion engines 

3521 Tractors 

3522 | Farm machinery, except tractors 

3531 Construction and mining machinery 
3541 Machine tools... . 

3542 | Metalworking machinery 


3544 | Special dies and tools 

3561 Pumps and compressors 

3585 | Refrigeration machinery 

3591 Valves and fittings, except plumbing 
3599 | Machine shops 

3614 | Motors and generators 

3616 Electrical control apparatus 

3621 Electrical appliances 

3661 Radios and related products 

3717 | Motor vehicles and parts 


3721 Aircraft 

3722 | Aircraft engines. 

3729 Aircraft equipment, n.e.c.. . 
3731 | Shipbuilding and repairing 
3861 Photographic equipment 
3971 Plastics products, n.e.c 


*See table on page 24 
JULY 16, 1937 
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SECTIONS 


sconsin 
District of Columbia 


Florida 
South Carolina 


Virginia 
New Mexico 


lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
Utah 
Wyeming 
California 


w 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Maine 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


New Jersey 
MOUNTAIN 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Metal Shows Move South! 


Manufacturing has transformed 
THE SOUTH! In one of the greatest 
industrial revolutions the country 
has ever seen metals are paramount! 
Across the full sweep of states south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line and west- 
ward to Arizona the growing manu- 
facture of metal products and 
increasing use of machines in non- 
metallic industry have opened new 
and rich markets now ripe for metal 
shows. 


The American Society For Metals’ 
Southwestern Metal Exposition in 
Dallas, May 12 to 16, 1958, will be 
the first great modern and all-in- 
clusive metal show ever held in THE 
SOUTH. Plans are formulating for 
an equally significant Southeastern 
show in 1960. Together they will 
rank with the famous metal shows 
of Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. They mean 
that THE SOUTH now rates as one 
of the nation’s great regional pro- 
ducers and users of metal products 


In this broad band of SOUTHERN 
states, that the Department of Com- 
merce has coupled with the Pacific 
states as one of the two fastest grow- 
ing regions, the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures revealed more than a 
quarter of the country’s manufactur- 
ing establishments and _ industrial 
employees, producing nearly a quar- 


ter of the values added by manu- 
facture. Eleven states tributary to 
Dallas in the western half of the 
region were reported with more 
than 40 percent of the industrial 
production of the entire SOUTH 


Growth indexes for THE SOUTH 
from 1939 to 1954 far exceed those 
for the balance of the nation, and at 
point after point, and for metal in- 
dustries, climb sometimes to fantas- 
tic levels. Against a census rise in 
value added by manufacture of 
360% in all manufacturing for the 
rest of the country, THE SOUTH 
rose 449%, 


STATE FAIR 
PARK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MAY 12-16, 
1958 


National average gain in value 
added by manufacture for Fabricated 
Metal Products (S.C. 34) was 
454%, but for Texas 887%. Machin- 
ery (except electrical) (S.LC. 35) 
had a national gain of 504%, but in 
Texas 762%. The gain in the Dallas 
and Fort Worth Metropolitan County 
Areas by all manufacturing in- 
dustries (S.LC. 20-39) was 857% 
against the national 
374%, 


average ol 


Industrial employment increase 
from 1939 to 1956, the full 
calendar year, for all manufacturing 
industries was 88% for THE SOUTH, 
against 68% for the balance of the 
country. (See current details in this 
Survey Of Industrial Buying Pow 
er.) This trend will continue strong 
ly into the future 


last 


To get your share of this vigorous 
and rapidly expanding SOUTHERN 
metals market—Move South With 
The Metal Shows! The Southwestern 
Metal Exposition will be packed 
with your customers from all over 


THE SOUTH 


So act today—select your 
If you don’t have floor plans, write 
us NOW. You'll reap a harvest from 
this new and finer Metal Show. To 


Don’t Hesitate! 


space 


az 
assure success in '58 


S Soitlweitow. dol Exposition 


W. H. EISENMAN, Managing Director * 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO ® 


CHESTER L. WELLS, Assistant Director 
TELEPHONE: 


UTAH 1-0200 


State Fair Park Is Only Two Miles from Downtown Hotels 


METAL SHOWS OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
1957 


SULT BG, 


Industrial Market Data Sources 


ment publications are obvious 


important, because they 


From hundreds of surveys 


is introduced as 


No single volume can come even close to presenting the wealth of data 


available on the industrial market for goods, materials and services. Govern- 
Perhaps less obvious, but often more 
are likely to be more sharply angled and more 


up-to-date, are the studies prepared by industrial magazines 


and studies made by publishers in this field, 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT have selected the following as 
being particularly helpful and available for general distribution. The list 


being comprehensive, but by no means all-inclusive. 


In requesting copies, please direct your inquiries to the listed publishers 
not to SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 71 Van 
derbilt Ave New York Fe N.Y 
‘Analysis of the Food Services Industry 

[his report covers food purchases of 
512,971 outside-the-home feeding estab 
lishment 
charitable and institutional feeding. Also 
au 24” x 37” map of the U. S., showing 
the restaurant and hotel markets—their 
important channels of distribution. To 
be published this summer, a_ 100-page 
selling manual Selling to Restaurants 
and Hotels,” written primarily for manu 
facturer salesmen 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill. “How American Houses 
Are Heated.” Results of a special tabu 
lation, performed by the Bureau of the 
Census, relating heating characteristics 
to single family homes—also relating 
usage of coal, oil and gas to types of 
heating systems. Another report, “Winter 
Air Conditioning Units and Warm Air 
Furnaces,” covers a 1955-56 survey of 
distribution 


American Builder, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Two studies: “The Job 
Ahead for the Building Industry” reports 
the long-range need for housing in the 
U. S.; the prospects for a_ 100-billion 
dollar-a-year construction industry in a 
little over a decade hence; the outlook 
for 2 million houses in demand by the 
1970's, with basic factors underlining 
this prospective expansion. “What Build 

Are Reading Today” gives results 
of a survey of builders; reports the 
relative importance of buying powers in 
the building industry; construction activ 
ities engaged in, and the readership of 
building magazines. Also “Reprints of 
Articles” on various phases of light con 
struction: air conditioning and heating; 
estimating; prefabrication; wiring, electri 
cal and horsepower; kitchens and bath 
remodeling tools and 


POOMS power 


equipment 


American Lumbermao & Building Prod- 
ucts Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St 
Chicago 2, Ill. “The Market for Materials 
Handling Equipment and Automotive 
Trucks Among Lumber and Building 


152 


commercial, semi-commercial, 


Product Dealers” is a report on owner- 
ship and purchases 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. “Inventory of 
Metalworking Operations.” This survey 
was conducted in 4,085 metalworking 
plants employing 50 or more workers 
Operations are tabulated by 3-digit 
S.14¢ categories. Also “Inventory of 
Metalworking Production Equipment” 
which includes industry, equipment and 
geographic analyses and tables, and 
maintenance and training equipment. 


Applied Hydraulics, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. “Applied Hydraulics 
Market Analysis.” A study of the people 
who make up the hydraulic and pneu- 
matic market—who they are, what they 
do, where they work, what they buy 


Automotive Industries, Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Two re- 
ports: “Consumption of Steel by Market 
Classification—1956.” To compare the 
market rise of various metalworking and 
metal-consumer industries, this study 
presents charts based on the American 
Iron & Steel Institute’s complete reports 
on steel shipments to specific markets, by 
grade and shapes of steel, for 1956 
Cirinding Wheels and Coated Corrosives” 
reports the findings of a survey of the 
market covered by automotive industries 


Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Four studies: “Vital 
Statistics about Lumber and Building 
Material Dealers,” to determine what, 
if any, major changes are occuring in 
dealer sales activity in any particular 
categories. “How Many Lumber and 
Building Material Dealers Sell Building 
Specialty Products” details what building 
specialty products they sell and how they 
sell them. “Electrical Supplies and Fix 
tures” reports results of a survey to 
determine the present status of electrical 
supplies and fixtures as a product category 
handled by lumber and building material 
dealers. “Files, Rasps, Stapling Equip- 
ment” covers brand preferences, inven- 
tory and selling practices among lumber 
and building material dealers. Also these 


reports which analyze to what extent 
lumber and building material dealers are 
selling, stocking, installing, etc., various 
products: “Selling Resilient Floor Cover- 
ing Through the Lumber and Building 
Material Dealer;” “How lumber and 
Building Material Dealers Use Materials 
Handling Equipment;” “Lawn, Garden 
and Outdoor Living Products.” “Power 
and Hand Tools.” “Glass Blocks, Glass 
Ventilators, Masonry Wall Reinforcing, 
Mason Tools, Concrete Forms and 
Clamps, Prefabricated Chimneys, Mason- 
ry Paints, Waterproofing Compounds, 
and Cement Bonding Agents;” “Cord- 
age.” And these reports which have to 
do with wholesalers—distributors who 
supply lumber and building material 
dealers: “Appliance Wholesalers,” 
‘Plumbing—Heating Wholesalers;” ‘Elec- 
trical Wholesalers.” “Hardware & Build- 
ing Material Wholesaler Sales.” 


Chemical Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. “Population Boom 
Challenges Chemical Technology:” Thir- 
ty-fourth annual review of what the 
population boom means to the chemical 
engineer, covering such subjects as Man- 
made Polymers, Plastics, Synthetic Fi- 
bers, Pulp Processes, Water Shortages 
and Fresh Water from the Sea, Higher 
Octanes, Chemical Fuels. Also “Buying 
Influences and Magazine Preferences 
Among 29 Leading Chemical Manufac- 
turers” which includes chemicals and 
raw materials, plant-processing equip- 
ment, materials of construction, operating 
supplies, laboratory chemicals and equip- 
ment, and services. 


Chemical Engineering News, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. “Atomic 
Energy in Chemical Business.” This is 
a report on the atomic energy market 
in the Chemical industry, the role of 
Government; Atomic Energy Commission 
operations and purchasing offices. It 
also lists products purchased by AEC 
operations offices. 


Chemical Engineering Progress, 25 West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. “Reader 
Study #1” provides data on the buying 
influence of chemical engineers for equip- 
ment and engineering materials and 
services; “Reader Study #2,” data on the 
buying influence of chemical engineers 
for chemicals and raw materials. Included 
in both reports are job titles, job func 
tions, annual incomes, specifying and 
buying influence for 125 chemicals and 
raw materials and 65 products and 
services, together with a summary of 
main conclusions from the studies. 


Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. “The Chemical Process 
Industries: 1957” reports on what's 
ahead in sales, profits, taxes, dividends, 
expansion and production in these indus- 
tries. 


Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. “Mechanical Cleaning Plants.” 
This study has to do with plants in 
operation or under construction in the 
bituminous coal mining industry in 1955: 
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a faucet 
is to splash 


says 
E. A. Schirmer, 
Senior Vice President, 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
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Mr. John W. Hartman 
Bill Brothers Publications 
New York 


Dear John: 


Because of the terrific pressures under which we in this 
business constantly work, I can think of no better way to 
keep current on the various aspects of our whole economy 
than to peruse and study the editorial content of our leading 
business publications. 


The editors of such publications have necessarily developed 
the ability to analyze the basic factors which establish 
business trends and to present them in capsule form for a 
busy man's consumption. That seems to me to be the great 
strength of business publications. 


As you well know, in our own agency operation we recognize 
this editorial force and we consider such an atmosphere most 
advantageous for specific advertisers who have something to 
say to busy men. 

Cordially, 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


ticge 


E. A. Schirmer 
Senior Vice President 


om 


Bill Brothers publications sponsor this series 
of messages as a service to those who benefit 
from reading good business publications and 
those who benefit from advertising in them 
...often the same business men. 


We have asked prominent executives to 
express their own concepts of the business 
press as an educational force and as an 
adjunct to sales operations. You'll agree, we’re 
sure, that their ideas apply to all good busi- 
ness papers serving business men in all of 
America’s industries, professions and trades. 


Glad to send you reprints of their statements, 
as we publish them. Just get in touch with 


any one of the Bill Brothers publications 
listed at the right. 
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company, location, equipment, capacity. 
Also “Coal Mining Electric Wire and 
Cable Demand Will Gain Sharply Dur- 
ing 1957-1960,” which presents data on 
major portions of this market that will 
involve annual purchases of approximate- 
ly 76 million feet of wire and cable, and 
in the four-year period 1957 to 1960 that 
will offer a market for 312 million feet of 
wire and cable. And “Bituminous Coal 
for Today and Tomorrow,” an address 
by Joseph R. Forsythe, General Manager, 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, before 
the New York Section of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, Inc 


Commercial Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning, %12 Huron Road, Cleveland 
15, O. “A Study of 476 Independent 
Air Conditioning and _ Refrigeration 
Wholesalers” evaluates the degree of 
relative acceptance by leading air con 
ditioning and refrigeration wholesalers 
of some basic product lines of manu- 
facturers who have traditionally used 
this distribution channel. Also “The 
Changing Air Conditioning Market,” 
which is a study of activities, buying 
habits and preferences of 275 refrigera 
tion and air conditioning contractors 


Domestic Engineering, 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Il. “Survey of New Resi 
lential Heating Installations, 1952-1955” 
includes totals for the entire gas utility 
industry (thousands of customers): ex 
isting residential customers, December 
31, 1951; anticipated additional house 
heating customers 1952-1953 heating 
season. In addition: “Leading Areas in 
Homebuilding, 1954-1955” lists Metro 
politan Areas and their rankings, 1955 
and 1954; gives the number of new 
dwelling units and percent of change, 
1954-55; non-farm population in 1950 
and percent of increase 1940-50; 1955 
dwelling units, rate per 1,000, 1950 
population and 1940-50 increase in 
population. “Shipments of Refrigeration 
Machinery and Air-Conditioning Equip 
ment, 1954 and 1947” includes data on 
the product and total shipments (number 
of units). “News Letters” covering metal 
plumbing fittings (brass goods); distri 
bution of oil-fires installations; boiler 
and furnace sales 


Dun’s Review, 99 Church St., New York 
8, N. Y. “Report No. 2 (from Syracuse, 
N. Y.)” and “Report No. 3 (from Dallas 
Tex.)” explore the buying influences of 
executives, their availability to salesmen, 
and their readership habits 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Three studies: 
“The Original Equipment Market for 
Motors, Controls, Drives and Other 
Related Components” reports the find 
ings of a study made among all manu 
facturers of electric motor-operated ma- 
chines, appliances and equipment, to 
enable those companies engaged in the 
production and sale of these products 
to visualize in its entirety the market 
for electrochemical drive systems. “The 
Original Equipment Market for Materials 
in the Field of Electrically Operated 
Machines, Appliances and Equipment” 
gives results of a survey of engineers 
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and designers responsible for product 
design and development in all plants 
making electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment, to determine 
range of applications of selected types 
of materials within electrically operated 
machines, appliances and equipment; 
combination of plastics, insulating and 
non-metallic materials, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and alloys that are used 
in the design of individual products; 
specifying influences involved in selec- 
tion and purchase of materials for de- 
signed-in use in electrically operated 
production. “The Original Equipment 
Market for Instruments in the Field of 
Electrically Operated Machines, Appli- 
ances and Equipment” is a study made 
among manufacturers of machine tools, 
special industrial machinery, business 
machines, primary electrical equipment, 
electronics and communications equip- 
ment, aircraft, guided missile and navi- 
gational equipment, electronic computers 
and similar products. 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. “S Years of Electronics” is 
a compilation of data on the industry's 
annual dollar volume over the years; 
industrial electronics; factory sales of 
receiving tubes; radar developments; an 
nual production of radio and television 
receivers; employment in the communi- 
cations equipment field; A-M and F-M 
stations on the air. In addition there are 
these reports: “Transistor Sales Poten 
tials” points up that sales for 1957 are 
expected to exceed $50 million. “Market 
Data Sheet” includes estimated electronics 
production (factory sales-end equipment, 
1948 through 1956. “Industry Report” 
gives data showing how industry boosts 
plant expansion for 1957. “Electronics 
Markets,” a non-technical monthly in 
electronic and allied developments. 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. “Sig- 
nificant Trends and the Long-Range Out 
look for the Metal and Non-Metallic 
Mining Industry” includes a_ 10-year 
forecast of mineral requirements; long 
range planning; technical trends with 
special comments pertaining to the 
earth-moving aspects of the mining in 
dustry; technical trends in mining with 
special comments pertaining to the field 
of milling, smelting, refining, power dis 
tribution and controls. Also “Highlight- 
ing Current Mining Activities,” a news 
letter for sales executives concerned with 
mining markets 


Factory, 330 N. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Four reports: “Plant Practices 
on Vacuum Tube Usage” reports on 
range of application, sources of supply, 
improvements desired, and measures 
buying influences. “The Factory Market 
for Valves” provides data on types and 
sizes of valves most used in manufactur- 
ing industries, materials handled by 
valves, and tells how valves are bought 
“Plant Practices on Electric Motor Us- 
age” gives sources of supply used; details 
factors considered in selection, types of 
motors in use—trends, and measures 
buying influences. “Plant Ownership and 
Use of Trucks, Station Wagons” includes 


data on truck ownership by make, size, 
age and plant users; primary and other 
uses for station wagons; purchase plans. 


Flow, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, O. 
Three reports: “Market for Powered 
Industrial Trucks” presents information 
on industy’s use of powered industrial 
trucks, by types; reveals contemplated 
purchases in each category; reports on 
attachments used and operations per- 
formed, and provides data on deprecia- 
tion and replacement practices. “Market 
for Bulk and Package Conveyors” covers 
use of conveyors, both for bulk and 
packaged materials, by types; planned 
purchases in each category; dimension 
and volume handled; trends on an in- 
dustry by industry basis; replacement 
for active and maintenance expenditure. 
“Market for Overhead Cranes and Hoists” 
reports on the use of overhead cranes 
and hoists by industry; number in use 
by type; planned purchases of each; 
attachments used; type of operation 
where the hoist or crane is employed; 
depreciation and replacement practices. 


Foundry, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
O. Three reports: “Foundry | Industry 
Marketing Guide” covers market areas, 
capacity by states, industry statistics. “In- 
ventory of Foundry Equipment,” is a 
study of volume, distribution and age of 
equipment, and “Inventory of Foundry 
Materials Handling Equipment” is a 


market study of types and amount of 
equipment used in the foundry industry. 


House & Home, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Four studies: 
“Selling the Home Building Market To- 
day,” outlines new methods of building 
and buying, and discusses builders, archi- 
tects, dealers, lenders, realtors and how 
these groups operate. “Building Market 
Facts” covers housing characteristics, 
home remodeling expenditures and build 
ing activity by regions. “A Nationa, 
Study of Builders and Contractors Who 
Attended 1956 NAHB Convention” de- 
scribes their activity in home building, 
home remodeling, non-residential home 
construction, and related facts. “The 
Model Home,” details how demonstration 
model homes have become the builder's 
best selling aid. 


Industrial Distribution, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. “Industrial Dis- 
tributors . . . Their importance to Ameri- 
can Industry” presents a picture of the 
field of industrial distributors: who, 
what and where they are, and _ their 
value to industry. Included is a partial 
list of the products sold by distributors; 
number of industrial distributors by 
districts and states; pattern of industrial 
purchases. (35¢ a copy). 


Industry & Welding and Welding Illus- 
trated, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
O. Two reports: “Study of 1,485 Inde 
pendent Welding Supply Distributors” re- 
ports on the lines handled by distributors 
and independent wholesalers of welding 
supplies. “Here’s What It Takes to Sell 
the Growing Market for Welding, Cutting 
& Brazing Equipment in the United 
States.” This is a state-by-state breakdown 
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ated 7.1% 


29,000,000 SALES CALLS A YEAR! Industrial dis- 
tributors’ salesmen run up a total of 2,400,000 calls a 
day. They blanket industry, big and small, coast to 
coast, Gulf to Canada, major trading areas and smaller 
manufacturing centers. Call on manufacturing plants, 
mills, mines, quarries, oil fields, service industries. 


MILLIONS OF ESTABLISHED CONTACTS! This 
national network is built on unduplicated local impact 
- intimacy with local conditions, contacts of iong stand- 
ing with all the key buying-specifying factors. 


SALES HIT $4.5 BILLION LAST YEAR! Industrial ucts 
distributor organizations are making a greater and 
greater dent on the country’s industrial buying power. 
Sales were up 14 percent last year. Turnover acceler- 
and sales per salesman and dollar volume 
per individual order were both up. 


THEY HANDLE ALMOST EVERTHING! Distribu- 
tors’ lines run all the way from industrial machinery, 
power and hand tools to materials handling equipment, 


... but how about 
Industrial SELLING Power? 


fasteners 


or area. 


all kinds of tools, equipment and supplies. 
Distributor houses, too, range from “Broad Line” to 
“Limited Line’ to “Narrow Line” . 
able to suit your particular needs for industrial item 


DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR SALESMEN LIVE BY 
ID! Their magazine is INDUSTRIAI 
TION. They read it to operate better, to sell more 
effectively. If you have anything to say to them . 
whether you're trying to get more out of your present 
distributors, or are seeking new outlets for your prod 
- talk to them by direct wire, via... 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


. a setup avail 


DISTRIBU 


of major marketing areas in which weld- 
ing, cutting and brazing equipment sup- 
plies and accessories and auxiliary shop 
materials and equipment are purchased 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave.. 
Chicago 16, Ill. Five studies: “How to 
Sell to Government Institutions” discusses 
government institutions in two principal 
groups—military and civilian, and only 
on the federal level; gives data on what 
they are buying; who buys for govern- 
ment “military” institutions; Army pur- 
chasing; who buys for government “civil- 
ian” institutions; how to enter bids; 
things military procurement officers want 
to know about your business. “The Insti- 
tutions Market for Air Conditioning 
Equipment” includes data on growth; 
institutions in the air conditioning mar 
ket; results of surveys conducted in 
Detroit and Baltimore; dollar volume 
of institutions field purchases of air 
conditioning equipment, 1954-1959; tips 
on how to sell to institutions. “Survey 
of Cooking Equipment” gives results of 
a survey of food service dealers and 
users of cooking equipment to determine 
what factors they look for in selecting 
lines to sell and what lines are being 
used or planned for purchase by insti 
tutions. “Survey of Institutions on Vene- 
tian Blinds” presents data on use of 
them; age of blinds in use; what blinds 
are favored; what institutions’ manage- 
ment considers the advantages and dis- 
advantages to be. “Institutions Furniture 
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Survey” includes data on use of wood, 
metal, and upholstered chairs, folding 
chairs, office furniture and service desks; 
present and potential marketing oppor 
tunities for each type of furniture item 
in the composite mass-housing, mass 
feeding industry. 


Iron Age, Chestnut and S6th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. Five reports: “Air 
Conveyors as Used in Metalworking 
Plants,” to ascertain the extent they are 
used for transporting bulk materials and 
components. “Grinding Wheels and 
Coated Abrasives,” a survey of purchas 
ing agents in 8,000 metalworking plants 
for dollar purchase data relating to 
their purchases. “Refractories in Metal 
producing and Metalworking Plants” 
covers types of metalworking plants that 
use refractories and types of refractories 
used in those plants; relative importance 
of three factors—price, specifications 
availability—in influencing the selection 
of sources of supply. “Uses for TV Sets 
in Metalworking Plants and Offices” 
presents data on the extent to which 
industrial closed-circuit television is used 
and the places in which it is used 
“Flexible Metal Tubing for Use within 
the Plants of the Metalworking Industry’ 
covers applications; how much is pur 
chased in a year for replacement and 
for expansion of operations within the 
plants. 


Marine Engineering/Log, 30 Church St 
New York 7, N. Y. Four studies: “1957 


Data Digest” reports the 1957 merchant 
and naval shipbuilding program; dollar 
volume and number of ships involved 
ship repair and operation developments 
tells where marine sales originate and 
describes key buying factors. “The Marine 
Market for Paint” tabulates estimated 
requirements for paint and protective 
coatings in the marine industry, including 
quantities needed for maintenance of 
existing fleet and for new construction 
“Plastics Are Getting Sea Legs” reviews 
use of plastics aboard ship; opportunities 
for expanding the adoption of plastics 
for a wide range of uses in marine 
service; discusses characteristics of vari 
ous types of plastic materials; includes 
bibliography. “The Marine Market for 
Valves” presents estimated requirements 
for valves on 315 merchant 
under construction in U. S. shipyards 
on January 1, 1957; gives number of 
valves by types of vessels and dollar 
value; includes detailed list of the value 
on a 21,000 gross-ton tanker 


vessels 


Materials in Design Engineering, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Seven 
studies: “Stainless Steel Market Study” 
includes data on forms in which stainless 
steel is used, including strip, sheet, bars 
tubing, forgings, castings, wire plate 
powder metal parts. A special section 
reports specifying practices in chemical 
process and atomic industries. “Finishes 
Coatings, Surface Treatments Market 
Study” reports on the use, by plants 
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manufacturing original equipment, of 
coatings, imorganic coatings, 
metallic coatings, conversion coatings and 
mechanical finishes. “Tubing, Pipe and 
Tubular Parts Market Study” presents 
data on use as original equipment of both 
(1) mechanical and structural tubing and 
(2) fluid-carrying tubing tabulated by 
S.LC. and according to materials such 
tec], iron, aluminum, copper, nickel, 
magnesium, plastics, rubber, ceramic, and 
glass pipe and tubing. Reports form in 
which each is used as seamless, welded, 
extruded, molded, cast. “Joining and 
Fastening Market Study” reports on use 
in manufacturing plants of (1) welding, 
oldering methods; (2) 
joining; (3) 
fastening 
methods (including threaded fasteners, 
staples, specialty fasteners, wire stitching, 
ek Data broken down by S.LC, “Alu 
minum and Magnesium Market Study” 
covers the use of aluminum and mag 
original equipment manu 
facturing plants. Data are presented by 
S.LC. according to 19 different forms 
including sheet, strip, bar, plate, tubing, 
forgings, Castings, extrusions, stampings, 
prefinished metals wire and wire forms. 
Plastics Materials and Parts Market 
Study” provides data on the market for 
plastics materials and parts within the 
U. S. hardgoods manufacturing plants 
Includes data on 18 different types of 
(acrylics, alkyds,  cellulosics, 
epoxies, fluorocarbons, etc.), and includes 
“a special section on various plastics 
foams. Data broken down by S.LC. 


organic 


brazing and 
bonding and adhesive 


mechanical fasteners and 


nesium in 


plastics 


National Petroleum News, 330 West 
12nd St., New York 36, N. Y. “1957-58 
Factbook.” A_ statistical and reference 
data book for oil and TBA marketers 
Key features this year include NPN’s 
survey results; equipment and 
(BA directories; latest bulk plant cen- 
sus; production distribution lineup; where 
big companies market; who's who in oil 
marketing, plus the NPN 
($l a copy) 


\¢ ybber 


forecasts 


Nation's Business, 711 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Three reports: “A 
Study of Buying Plans and Readership 
of Magazines Conducted Among Mu- 
nicipal Board Officials in Towns Over 
2,500 and Up to 25,000 Population.” 
It includes data on total assessed property 
in each community, total operation bud- 
get less debt service, publi¢ utilities and 
operating budgets, capital improvements, 
buying plans. “A Study of Buying Plans 
and Readership of Magazines Conducted 
Among School Board Officials in towns 
Over 2,500 and up to 25,000 Population” 
covers total number of pupils in each 
school district, plant and facility enlarge- 
ment or improvement and cost, planned 
improvements and total cost. “A survey 
of Buying Plans Conducted Among 
Banking Officials” include planned pur- 
chases for exterior, interior and office 
equipment; automobiles owned or rented 
for business use 


Newsweek, Newsweek Building, Broad- 
way and 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
“Capital Appropriations,” a project which 
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is being conducted for Newsweek by 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. It reports on the total amount of 
capital appropriations which have been 
made by the top 1,000 manufacturers. 
Appropriations are in effect authoriza- 
tions to spend. They may be spent dur- 
ing the calendar year in which they 
were established or they may be spent 
18 to 24 months hence. Thus, the find- 
ings from this study are a measurement 
of market potential within the capital 
goods field. 


Occupational Hazards, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Six reports: “The 
Market for Floor Cleaning Machines” 
provides data on which plants use them; 
what kind of machines they use; what 
price machines they buy. “The Safety 
Equipment Distributor” details who he 
is; what lines he carries; where he does 
his volume. “The Plant Safety Man” 
reports on who he is; what are his chief 
duties; what is his educational background 
and age; what are his influences in the 
plant; what he buys. “Plant Fire Bri- 
gades” provides data on how many 
plants have them; how many men are 
in them; how much training they get; 
amount of hose and number of nozzles, 
fittings, clamps, etc. they use—by size 
of plant and type of business. “The 
Industrial Market for Ladders and Scaf- 
folds” covers how big it is; which indus- 
tries use the largest quantities; how im- 
portant is the size of the plant; who 
buys. “The Market for Safety Equipment 
and Fire Extinguishers” gives data on 
how much the average plant spends for 
head and eye protection, protective 
clothing, safety shoes, fire extinguishers; 
where they buy; what activates their 
safety programs. 


The Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Chey- 
enne, Tulsa, Okla. Three reports: “Pro- 
cess Equipment for the Oil and Gas 
Industry” is a study of U. S. refineries, 
their capacities and facilities, and who 
has a voice in plant buying. “Pipelining 
Is Everybody’s Business” analyzes pipe- 
lining by production companies, by field 
processing plants, by refineries and 
petro-chemical plants. “Those Who Say 
‘Yes’ in the Buying of $1,800,000,000 
Worth of Drilling Equipment Annually” 
presents data on what drilling contrac- 
tors buy and how operators influence 
what they buy. 


Packaging Parade, 22 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. “Size of the Packaging 
Market.” Latest available estimated sta- 
tistics on the packaging market, showing 
1954, 1955 and 1956 sales at the manu- 
facturing level. Data compiled from 
Government and industry sources. 


Petroleum Refiner, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Tex. “The Petroleum Refining 
Industry” presents facts and figures cur- 
rently available on the huge refining-pro- 
cessing market: trends, industry ex 
penditures, world-wide refining picture, 
equipment usage, list of refineries and 
other plants, purchasing pattern 


Pipe Line Industry, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston, Tex. “Sales 


Information on the Pipe Line Market. 
Included in this market data file: industry 
forecast, expenditures, equipment usage, 
proposed pipe line projects, equipment 
used in the industry, trends and develop- 
ments, operations of typical companies, 
list of U. S. pipe line companies, indus- 
try buying practices and sales tips. 


Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Three reports: “Tool 
and Equipment Survey” gives data on 
ownership and purchases of 24 represen- 
tative tool and equipment items among 
contractor-builders. “Portable Power 
Tools and Heavy Equipment” is a survey 
of total investment, use, buying habits 
and intentions. “Heating Equipment” 
analyzes builder and architect influence 
in the selection of the type and make 
of equipment used in contract building. 


Precision Metal Molding, 812 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 5, O. “How 923 Plants 
Finish Die Castings and Other Precision 
Metal Molded Parts” answers such ques- 
tions as: How much finishing is done 
on precision metal molded parts (die 
castings, investment castings, permanent 
mold castings, plaster mold castings, 
powder metal parts, shell mold castings)? 
What types of finishes are used? Who's 
responsible for selecting them—for get- 
ting the job done? Also “Precision Metal 
Molding Production Data Book for 1957” 
which reports on total amounts of parts 
produced; processes for producing these 
parts; captive vs. contract production, 


Product Engineering, 330 W 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Seven reports: 
“Compressed Air Power” includes data 
on air applications in the metalworking 
market; air compressors; air motors; 
components used, and applications for 
pneumatics. “Road-Machinery Building 
Industry” covers types and numbers of 
equipment in use; types and numbers of 
equipment needed; market for tools, 
machines, materials and processes sold 
to design engineers. “Who Buys Motors,” 
“Who Buys Relays,” “Who Buys Belt 
and Chain,” “Who Buys Plastics,” “Who 
Buys Extended Shapes and Tubing” all 
outline industrial buying practices for 
these particular products. 


Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. Six studies: “How to Flag Down 
More New Business in Railroading” 
analyzes trends in railway buying; 
what's ahead in purchases; the industry’s 
long-range buying needs; how to reach 
the men who make the railway market. 
“Your Railway Market from Now to 
1965” reports the outlook for buying; 
trends; long-range expenditures for fa- 
cilities needed to build railroads of the 
future. “1956 Installation of Diesel- 
Electric Locomotive Units” provides in- 
stallation tabulations showing number of 
units in various horsepower classifica- 
tions installed by individual railroads; 
number furnished by various builders, 
and total installations by various classes 
of railroads. “Radio Communications 
Equipment on U. S. Railroads” is a 
tabulated summary of present and needed 
installations. “Opportunity Ahead” for- 
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Sales-hashioned Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders make your sales- 
men more productive, keep 
your product messages before 
dealers between sales calls, 
reduce order correspondence 
and impress your trade. Thou- 
.sands of sales executives know 
these facts because they're 


Heinn customers. You can learn 


Witn always-current, Colorific- 
indexed catalogs in Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders, salesmen and dealers 
find three-second answers instead 

of fumbling for information. 
They free their minds for creative 
selling — new sales arguments, 


the sales-making Heinn plan 


GEWERAL PRICE BOOK 


by mailing this coupon 


THE HEINN COMPANY, 314 W. Florida S$1., Milwaukee 4, Wis 


We ore listing quantities of items on which we d like complete information 


marketing suggestions, new tie- 
ins with other products. Your 
sales go up and selling costs 
drop in relation to volume 
Nearly 90%, of sales executives contacted 
in a recent survey said that Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders had helped their salesmen 
and dealers. Such help invariably opens 
the way to creative selling 
can close more sales! 


Salesmen's Catalog Binders 
() Sena 
tps 


Dealer Catalog Binders 
Manval Covers 

(Soles, Service, Parts) 
Price Books 


tor the catalog ple 
| Mave your 
representative coll 
Colorific tndeses 


Addrew 


. SO you On 


mpany, Milwoubee 


Copyright 1957, by The Heinn « 
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casts future trends in U. S. freight 
traffic over the next decade. “Automatic 
Retarder Equipped Classification Yards” 
lists, by railroads, the number of yards 
equipped with electric and electro-pneu 
matic car retarders; gives location of 
yards, number of tracks and types of 
retarders installed 


Sales Meetings, 1212 Chestnut St., Phil 
adelphia 7, Pa. “Meeting Planners Hand 
Book” is a compilation of articles from 
Sales Meetings magazine to aid the 
convention planner (50¢ a copy). Also 
individual reprints such as “Executive 
Cue Sheet for Planning a Meeting,” 
“What I’ve learned from My _ 11,000 
Speaking Engagements,” “40-Point Check 
List and Four Rules for Planning,” 
“Guide to Styles, Groups, Methods for 
the Modern Meeting Planner,” “Here's 
How to Cash in on Sales Meetings.” 


Steel, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 
Three new basic marketing aids for in 
dustrial companies selling into the metal 
working industry: “Metalworking Mar 


kets in the United States,” a 246-page 
book which presents a 4-digit S.1.¢ 

analysis of the location of all metalwork 
ing plants with 20 or more employes at 
the county level. The number of meta! 
working employes in 4-digit in 
dustry in each county is also included 
In addition, there is detailed information 
about the 21 major metalworking opera 
tions performed. This book sells for $25 
a copy. “Metalworking Markets of the 
United States” is a four-color map, ap 
proximately 37” by 23”, which depicts the 
metalworking markets in the United 
States, and shows the geographic dis 
tribution of metalworking employes by 
counties. Sells for $1 a copy. “Analysis 
of United States Metalworking,” a 32 
page booklet which is a digest version of 
the large census volume. Available with 
out obligation 


each 


Tourist Court Journal, 
“Inside Information on 
Court Market” includes 
construction, repairs 
ing, furnishings and 


Temple, Tex 
Today's Tourist 
data on size 
heating and cool 


fixtures, laundry 


facilities, 
supplies 
struction of new 


and cleaning service stations 


coffee rooms, plans for con 
courts Also 
of these products in the market 
or jalousie 


tubs 


surveys 
louvered 
plastic wall tile 
combination tub-showers 
electrical generators; stoves; linens, blan 
kets; 
served coffee 


windows 
showers 
dishes 


incinerators, glasses and 


insecticides 


U. S. News & World Report, 24th & 
N Streets, N. W., Washington 7, D. ¢ 
“Government Biggest Customer of Them 
All.” This study shows the size and 
scope of the U. S. Government as a 
customer of industry. Also “How Busi 
ness Forms Are Bought and Used 
which is a detailed market study 


World Oil, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 
Tex. “Market Data on the Oil Drilling 
Producing Industry” presents facts, fig 
ures and sales tips on how to sell to 
the oil drilling producing industry. In 
cluded are prediction 
market scope and growth, buying prac 
tices, equipment usage, et 


forecasts and 
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38 Check Points for Plant Locating 


We know of another instance in 
which a community lost an industry 
on non-economic grounds. The mayor 
of this town, trying to impress com- 
pany officials with the wonderful busi- 
ness climate which his community 
offered, boasted that the community 
would have nothing to do with a com- 
pany that ever “played footsie” with 
a union. No sir, no unions for him! 
The President of the company then 
asked quietly: “Am I to assume then, 
Mr. Mayor, that we are to commit 
ourselves in advance to fight unioniza- 
tion by whatever means available?” 
When the answer was “Yes,” the com- 
pany simply didn’t feel free to make 
such a commitment. 

We can sum up this point by say- 
ing that any location study should 


(Continued from page 119) 


embody the following broad aspects: 

1. The determination by manage- 
ment of the locational factors which 
have a bearing on the particular proj- 
ect and the assigning. of relative de- 
grees of importance to these factors. 

2. Narrowing down the areas of 
choice through a careful statistical 
analysis of the basic economic pat- 
terns of the states, counties and com- 
munities that lie within the region of 
choice. 

3. Securing more detailed informa- 
tion from the communities and areas 
that have passed the tests in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Analyzing and 


tabulating this information as nearly 
as possible on a comparable basis. 

4. A field investigation of the com- 
munities and areas which have sur- 


Industry 


Atomic Power 
Generation 


Transistors 


Dehumidifiers 


Color Television 


Built-in Electrical Appliances, 
(Ranges, Refrigerators, etc.) 


Prefabricated Products 
(Swimming pools, boats, etc.) 


Electronic 
Office Machinery 


Garbage Disposals 


Home Air 
Conditioners 


Glass Fibers 


Plastic Containers 
(waste baskets, bottles, etc.) 


Clothes Driers 


SOME YOUNG INDUSTRIES WITH 
EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH PROSPECTS 


Extent That Market 
is Unsaturated 


99% 
98% 
98% 


97%o 


vived the investigations of step 3 

5. Assimilating all information gath- 
ered and evaluating it in the light of 
the company’s criteria. 

We can say, then, that plant location 
can be, and should be, scientific in the 
realm of fact-gathering but that it is 
somewhat of an art in the realm of 
evaluation. 

The average company and most 
consultants feel that their plant loca- 
tion job is finished when they have 
found a location that makes sense- 
today and as matters now stand—for 
their company or client. To be sure, 
with respect to their own operation, 
some attempt will be made to allow 
for anticipated future developments. 
Indeed, the whole search for a loca- 
tion may be based on what the com- 
pany expects to happen in its future. 

Is this really enough? Sometimes, 
but we in our organization believe that 
frequently it is not enough. Perhaps I 
can illustrate with a concrete case. We 
were recently engaged to select a loca- 
tion for a very large, fast-growing 
company. The new facility they pro- 
posed to establish was to start with 
1,500 employes, all high school gradu- 
ates aS a minimum requirement, and 
reach a full complement of 6,000 em- 
ployes within four years after dedica- 
tion. Their policy is to shun large 
metropolitan areas and their prefer- 
ence, for this operation, lay with cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion. The plant was destined to have 
a high percentage of technical and 
professional men, and for this reason 
our client was extremely exacting in 
the standards which were set for the 
selected community. It had to be 
pleasing and dignified in appearance; 
it had to have above-average schools; 
it had to be accessible by rail and air 
and also within 100 miles of a large 
metropolitan and cultural center. Pref- 
erence would be given to a community 
having but little industry. Most of the 
normal cost criteria were subordinated 
to these essentially “social” aspects. 


Industry Workers Create New Jobs 


The community we ultimately se- 
lected had a population of about 
35,000. 

At the time the selection was made, 
there were 17,000 persons gainfully 
employed in the community and the 
surrounding county, which, inciden- 
tally, encompassed about 85% of the 
labor-draw area. 

It is generally recognized that for 
every ten primary jobs in industry 
eight persons are employed in sup- 
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porting service occupations. Thus, our 
client, in adding 6,000 primary jobs 
to the employment base of the com- 
munity could also be expected to add 
a further 5,000 supporting jobs—or, 
in all, 11,000 new jobs. We reasoned 
that if the county could provide jobs 
for 17,000 without any appreciable 
unemployment, the introduction of 
11,000 new jobs would inevitably 
bring about a rapid influx of new 
residents attracted by the availability 
of work. This in turn suggested an 
increase in population from the pres- 
ent 35,000 to something of the order 
of 50,000 in an unusually short time. 

What would this sudden prosperity, 
this sudden influx, do to the town? To 
put it briefly, it seriously risked de- 
stroying the very attributes which had 
made the community attractive to our 
client in the first instance. To prevent 
this, we insisted, before the community 
knew the identity of our client, that it 
guarantee in writing to take two essen- 
tial steps to control and direct the 
anticipated growth: 

1. The appointment of a county- 
wide zoning authority committed to 
the establishment of a new “standards 


of performance” code 

2. The employment of a qualified 
planning consultant to develop a long 
range master plan and the employ- 
ment of a county planning engineer to 
supervise the carrying out of the 
master plan. 

While these devices obviously 
neither prevent nor slow down rapid 
growth, they at least insure that it 
take place in an orderly and con- 
trolled fashion. 

Incidentally, the school board was 
on the point of putting a school ex- 
pansion program before the voters at 
the time. We suggested to them that 
they hold up their proposals until our 
client had announced his decision, 
that that they take into consideration 
the possible impact of our client's 
operation on the school system and 
raise their sights accordingly. This 
they did and, as a result, a bond issue 
twice as big as the one originally in- 
tended was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

As this illustrative case suggests, 
we, as consultants, feel that we have 
an obligation to our clients that ex- 
tends beyond the day and hour when 


our recommendations are presented 
However, we also feel that we have an 
obligation to the communities into 
which we put industries, It is to no 
body's benefit if our client’s facilities 
adversely affect a community because 
of an ill-selected site, an indifference 
to the community's needs, or an over- 
loading of its facilities. The trick of 
parking a plant just outside the city 
limits, where it escapes city taxes, and 
then causing city schools to be jammed 
to the rafters is as short-sighted as it is 
self-defeating. Yet it has often been 
used. 

This practical approach to plant lo- 
cation inevitably leads to our helping 
communities set up and plan sound 
industrial development programs 
This, however, falls outside the con- 
fines of our present subject. To any 
individual or concern responsible for 
the location of an industrial facility, 
be it manufacturing plant, warehouse, 
research center or what-have-you, we 
say: “Use your bargaining power to 
encourage the communities you are 
interested in to safeguard their future 
(and yours) by protecting their exist 
ing values and planning wisely for 
future development.” 
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ADVERTISING 
Born: A New Industrial Advertiser 


Head of new Fiber Division, W. R 
Works introduces CreZon, which has 
been in new product development 
seven years. An interview with E. P. 
Partland, Manager, Industrial Sales, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Page 86, 
March | 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


Pemco Abandons Traditional Gifts, 
Makes Charity Donations Instead 


An industrial manufacturing _ frits 
stains, and related products reports 
excellent contributions 
made in buyers’ names to National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. By Thomas S. Hook, Man 
ager, Advertising and Public Rela 
tions, Pemco Corp. Page 118, March 
15 


response to 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Copies in Jig-Time: Lewis-Shepard 
Speeds Up On Sales Communications 


Problem: So many people, so many 
departments, need copies of orders, 
directives, product specifications, price 
changes and other sales intelligence 
And they need them fast. This mate- 
rials handling company has now found 
a better way to produce them. Page 
66, June 7 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
How to Make a Market Your Market 


The sales chief who coined the truism 
It is much more important for a busi 
ness to own a market than a mill, 
explains. By David F. Austin. Page 
29, January 4 


For Motivation of All Employes, Take 
a Look at Profit Sharing 


It embodies deep implications for 
Sales, and the movement is growing 
Here is a quick-reading primer of 16 
questions and answers which cover 
major points in the “how” and “why” 
of this powerful management tool. By 
Rawson L. Wood, President, Arwood 
Precision Casting Corp., and Chait 
man, Council of Profit Sharing Indus 
tries. Page 34, February | 


Is Communication Failure the Weakest 
Link in Management? If it is, why? 


Answer: We do not understand the 
nature of communication, nor are we 
skilled in the techniques that make 
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In each issue throughout the year 
Sales Management publishes articles 
of particular interest to marketing 
executives in industrial companies, as 
well as to sales people in consumer- 
type firms who are looking for suc- 
cessful ideas from many fields. 

For your convenience in ae up 
articles of special industrial applica- 
tion that have appeared in Sales 
Management since January |, we 
have made up this special index, 


communication effective. Yet none of 
us can be successful managers with- 
out engaging in communication every 
day of our business lives. This clear- 
cut discussion of the subject—if you 
absorb and practice the principles it 
spells out—can make you a more effi- 
cient executive the minute you finish 
your reading. By William R. Kelly, 
Manager, Sales Promotion, Sinclair 
Refining Co. Page 29, March 15. 


Peter Hurst’s Nice Little Growth Firm 


30-year-old Peter Hurst threw in the 
idea and 10 “visionaries” anted up 
$10,000 to found Aeroquip. Now 47- 
year-old Hurst can count his $100,000- 
plus annual salary and $4 million in 
capital gains. What types of men 
helped? By Grant Jeffery. Page 29, 
May 3 


Every Company Needs It: 
An Annual Sales Audit 


Far too many firms trundle along year 
after year without pausing to take a 
bearing to nail down specific 
answers to questions as: 

e How are we doing on market posi 
tion—gaining or losing? 

e What degree of acceptance do we 
enjoy for our present product line? 
e What can we do to correct those 
weaknesses? By Corning White, Man- 
agement Consultant. Page 72, May 17 


Good Selling Is Good Communica- 
tions. 


By William J. Tobin. Page 62, May 17. 


What's the Use of Planning If You 
Don’t “Follow Through?” 


That's the feeling at G-V Controls, 
Inc. The firm is young, and as com- 
panies go, it’s small. But it’s a giant 
sales success. Reason: It isn’t content 


just to make plans; it follows through 
on all counts. Do You? Page 81, May 
‘7. 


INDUSTRY SELLING 

Powerful Sales Aids for 

Selling to Industry 

They’re powerful because they estab- 
lish proof of performance. But typi- 
cal sample-users point out the need for 
careful screening of requests in order 
to hold costs of sampling within rea- 
son. By Etna M. Kelley. Page 97, 
May 17. 


Volume Doubles in Two Years 
After Sales Shakeup at Reed-Prentice 
This 120-year-old firm making plastic 
molding machines with price tags of 
$20,000 to $50,000 is rapidly regain- 
ing its lost position in the tool industry 
as a result of a new management pro- 
gram which involved: Research to de- 
fine the market; Separation of sales 
and service; Elimination of manufac- 
turers’ representatives; A new sales 
control setup; A new sales training 
plan. By Charles B. Alling, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Hile-Damroth, Inc. Page 65, 
May 17. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Planning Cuts the Risk When You 
Introduce New Industrial Products 


Victor seeks no theatrical themes or 
off-beat promotion stunts when it adds 
a new product to the line. It sticks to 
the A-B-C’s: adequate pretesting, care- 
ful cost-accounting, creation of hard- 
working literature, and sales training. 
This approach has resulted in rapid 
line diversification. By E. A. Daniels, 
Vice-President, Sales, Victor Equip- 
ment Co. Page 64, March 15. 


MANPOWER 

Sales Recruiting in 20 Minutes 

“A successful college interviewer,” 
according to the booklet, ‘College 
Recruiting This Year,’ issued by Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, “is one 
who not only can spot the valuable 
graduate, but also can persuade him 
to cast his lot with us.” Here’s how 
Diamond says to utilize your time 
with each candidate. Page 37, May 3. 


PACKAGING 


Why So Many Industrials 


Specify Mellowes Lock Washers 
Functional packaging creates new 
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benefits that have strong appeal for 
buyers. Among them: reduced han- 
dling expense, elimination of counting 
and weighing, reduced hazards of 
spilling and mixing sizes, speedier in- 
ventories. Page 80, March 15. 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Industrial Design Can Help You Sell 


Good product design consists of more 
than “prettying up” the appearance of 
your line. Design can solve functional 
problems as well, resulting in the cre- 
ation of added sales features and in 
greater satisfaction to the customer. 
Page 44, June 21. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
What’s Still Old in Your Line? 
Page 38, February 15 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Should You Illustrate Your Talks? 
We live in a visual age. The result js 
that many of today’s audiences not 
only accept, but expect visual rein- 
forcement of a verbal presentation. 
Yet, not everyone knows how to use 
such aids effectively. Do you? By John 
FE. Duncan, Manager, Audio-Visual 
Programs, General Electric Co. Page 
52, June 7. 


“I'm Not a Professional Actor, 
Why Should I Be a Good Speaker?” 


How you can improve your audience 
contact—your ability to get attention 
and sympathy. Good audience contact 
is as essential for a speaker as a signa- 
ture on the order is for the salesman. 
With it a mediocre talk might make 
a hit. By Bruce H. Burnham, Distribu- 
tion Transformer Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Page 94, April 19. 


SALESMANSHIP 
Vaughn Monroe’s A Salesman Now... 
RCA turns a TV personality into sales 


ambassador extraordinary. Page 34, 
January 4. 


An {Institutional Purchaser Looks at 
Salesmen 


By David S. Gibson, General Man- 
ager of Purchases, Worthington Cor- 
poration. Page 46, June 7. 


“70% of Industrial Sales Calls 
Are Ineffective and Worthless” 


By Herbert A. Hamilton, Jr., Super- 
visor of Purchasing, Instrument Dept., 
General Electric Co. Page 82, April 5. 


Emergency, Hustle, "Phone Turn 
Rolled Steel Into Big Small Business 


“When you're looking for new tech- 
niques, keep your eye on the fellow 
who’s small and coming up the ladder. 
He’s got nothing to lose but his shirt, 
and he'll try anything. The big outfits 
don’t want to gamble. They know how 
to make money doing it the ordinary 
way.”—Robert H. Corbetta. Page 60, 
February 1. 


How to Sell Higher Prices— 
At a Profit 


Consider the offensive bid: “When 
you pick up your cards and you are 
holding a powerhouse, aces and faces 
in every suit and a string of trumps as 
long as your arm—the question is not 
‘Can I get the bid?’ Is is, ‘How high 
can I go without taking too serious a 
chance of being set?’” . . . Now look 
at the defensive bid: “It is far more 
complicated than the offensive and 
much more common. Here you pick 
up a hand of average strength, or 
somewhat less. Your tactics are to 
make the most of what you have, hop- 
ing to take the contract by the use of 
other values . . . which will offset your 
opponent's power—his PRICE.” By 
C. E. Bennett, District Marketing 
Manager, Western Gear Corporation 
of Texas. Page 78, April 19. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 


2% More Incentive for “Reps” 
Cleans a Jammed Warehouse 


Under circumstances in which many a 


manufacturer might be tempted to 
save dollars by cutting commissions 
and cutting prices, ORRadio elected 
to see what would happen if commis 
sions were increased. Payoff: Sales up 
62%. By Nat Welch, Vice-President, 
Sales, ORRadio Industries, Inc. Page 
100, June 7. 


SALES TRAINING 


American Bitumuls Subsidizes 
Outside Study for Sales Engineers 
FIRST OBJECTIVE: to make men 
more efficient in their present jobs 
SECOND OBJECTIVE: to help pre- 
pare men for the bigger jobs that are 
opening in a fast-growing company. 
THIRD OBJECTIVE: to find and 
develop sales talent in other depart 
ments. Page 70, April 19 


“Machinery Men, Meet Emily Post: 
She’s Your New Teacher” 


Well, Crown Cork & Seal Co. didn’t 
say it just that way, but it did include 
a course in social behavior in its latest 
training curriculum .. . and with 
Emily as the authority. Object: 
Smoother relations with customers by 
more attention to courtesy and tact 
Page 94, June 7. 


SELLING IDEAS TO 
MANAGEMENT 


What to Do... How to Do lt... 
When You Take an Idea to Top Man- 
agement 


What do you want to sell to “the 
brass?” Change of policy? Program of 
action? A budget? If you are to get 
the nod, you must present a clear and 
organized case, talk in terms of man 
agement benefits, anticipate objec 
tions, and supply a full measure of 
supporting facts and figures. By E. ¢ 

Bill, Administrator, Presentations, 
Radio Corporation of America, Com 
mercial Electronic Products. Page 29 
February 15 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company 2 a, b, c, d, e, f 
Agency: Fuller G Smith G Ross, Inc. 
Machine Design 94, 98, 104, 106 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller G Sperling, Inc 
Machinery 95 
Agency: Wilson, Haight, Welch G Grover, 
Inc 
Market Statistics 97 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Inc. 


Mass Transportation ; 
Agency: Torkel Gundel G Associates 
Materials in Design Engineering 
Agency: Media Promotion Organization, 
Inc 
Mill & Factory 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Modern Industrial Press p 
Agency: W. S. Kirkland Advertising 
Modern Machine Shop 
Agency: Julian J. Behr Company 
Modern Railroads 
Agency W. S. Kirkland Advertising 


N 
Nation's Business 2nd Cover, p. 1 
Agency: Grey G Rogers 
New Equipment Digest ’ 21 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller G Sperling, Inc. 
Newsweek 10-11 
Agency: Bryan Houston, Inc 
New York Times 29 
Agency: Sussman G Sugar 


° 


Office Appliances 66, 96 
Agency: Harry M. Sturges G Associates 

The Olsen Publishing Company 59 
Agency: W. H. Badke Advertising Agency 


Perrygraf Corporation 36-37 
Agency: Reincke, Meyer G Finn, Inc 
Petroleum Processing 
Agency: Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt G 
Reed, Inc 
Plant Engineering : 121 
Agency: Torkel Gundel G Associates 
Advertising 
Plastics Technology 71 
Power Engineering 53 
Agency: Torkel Gundel G Associates, 
Advertising 
Product Engineering 48 a, b, ¢, d, e, f, g, hb 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc 
Providence Journal—Bulletin 123 
Agency: Horton-Noyes Company, Advertising 
Purchasing 9 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


76-77 


Remington Rand 
Agency: Paris G Peart, Inc 


Rubber World 


Sales Management 50-51, 68-69, 78-79 
Saturday Evening Post 18-19 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine G Osborn, 
Inc. 
Steel 92-93 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller G Sperling, Inc 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Fred Wittner Advertising 


42-43 


Tide Magazine 
Time Magazine 
Agency: Young G Rubicam, In: 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Agency W.N. Hudson, Advertising 
U.S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John G Adams 


w 


Wall Street Journal 35 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates, Inc. 

Weber County Industrial Bureau 146 
Agency: Pierson G Kearney Advertising 

Western Metals 49 
Agency: Charles H. Mayne Company 

Woodworking Digest ‘ 64 
Agency: Slauf Advertising Agency 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


which of your sales points has the greatest appeal? 


Knowing, for sure, can get you more business out of every 


dollar you spend for advertising. 


Today there is a new and inexpensive way to identify and 
clarify your best sales appeals. It is a highly 
specialized type of personal sales investigation which 


we have developed over a period of many years 


We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs into the interests 
and informational needs of your potential customers 

Since our investigators do not identify themselves with our client, 
they can get the client's prospects to talk about things 


they normally wouldnt tell his salesmen 


All of our trained investigators have had successtul sales experience 
They conduct each interview with an astute “sales sense” 


that smokes out the true picture of your best sales approac hes 


This, inevitably, reduces the guesswork that hampers 


advertising effectiveness 


If you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy,” just say the word 


There are many actual cases we can tell you about 


The Schuyler Hopper Co., Sales Investigation - Sales Promotion - Advertising 


Twelve East Forty-first Street, New York 17, N.Y. e@ LE 2-3135 


Advertising Trends, 1945-1956 


In history’s 
greatest era 

of industrial 
expansion, 
advertisers have 
concentrated 
increasingly in... 


BUSINESS BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEK | is selected by nearly twice as many business advertisers 


"e # a NUMBER OF BUSINESS ADVERTISERS. 1956 
. MTS] ‘ * "88 ex 
. *) BUSINESS WEEK 
“4! eres, 
wiwS & WORLD REPORT 449 
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orn 4 i to carry over twice as much business advertising 


ERTISING 1956 


we reece 
and nearly half of them advertise in no other 


leading general-business or news m: e 
You advertise in agasin 


BUSINESS WEEK when you want 


INESS ADVERTISERS. 1956 


to influence management men 


McGRAW -HILL— NEW YORK 


